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PREFACE. 


Ir was proposed to write a Gazetteer of the whole of 
H. H. the Nizam’s Dominions on the plan of the Maisur 
Gazetteer ; but the late Prime Minister, Sir Salar Jung, 
G.C.8.I., D.C.L., decided that the Gazetteer of a division 
or district should be first attempted, and that, if approved of, 
the work should be extended so as to embrace the whole of 
the Dominions. A small establishment, with Mr. E. G. Lynn, 
B.C.E., as compiler, was accordingly organised in May 1879, 
and was placed under the orders of Nawab Mukram-ud-Daula 
Bahadur, the Revenue Minister. Materials were collected 
from the district of Aurang4b4d, and the present work was 
commenced somewhat after the plan of the distri Gazetteers 
of the Bombay Presidency. 


Towards the end of 1879, the establishment was greatly 
increased, and operations were extended so as to embrace 
half of His Highness's Dominions, consisting of nine districts 
included in the province of Mahratwéra. A vernacular 
historical branch was also formed to accumulate old books, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, &c., for the purpose of compiling a 
history of the Hindu and Mahomedan periods of the Dakhan. 
In the beginning of August 1880, the Department was much 
reduced. In the following year, instructions were given to 
the compiler to collect archeological and historical data from 
Telingana, in order to clucidate the History of Warangal, 
which was called for by Mr. Sewell, an officer specially 


appointed by the Madras Government to prepare a history of 
the Hindu dynasties of Southern Indie, Further reductions 
were made in the Gazetteer establishment by the transfer of 
several members to other branches of the service ; and in 
1882, the compiler was directed to furnish historical and 
descriptive sketches of Warangal and other places for 
Dr. Hunter's Inperial Gazetieer of India. 


It will be observed that the present work embodies much 
information of a general character, which carries it beyond 
the scope usually assigned to local Gazettcers, The district 
is one of more than ordinary interest, and supplies the best 
materials for tracing out the institutions of the country. The 
caves of Ajanta, Elura and Aurangébdd illustrate better, than 
anything else, the habits and customs of the early inhabitants, 
and the great revolutions of religious life and thought which 
pervaded the whole of India. 


It remains to acknowledge the assistance received in the 
compilation of the work. The thanks of the Government 
are duc to a former British Resident, Sir Richard 
Meade, K.C.8.L., who furnished copies of the Statistical 
Reports of Dr. Bradley, &c.,and of the Reports of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey of India relating to the Nizam’s 
Dominions, besides rendering other assistance. Subsequently, 
J. G, Cordery, Esq., M.A., very kindly placed the books of 
the Residency office library at the disposal of the Gazetteer 
Department, aud appointed a clerk to examine the records 
and supply any information that might prove useful, Among{, 
the officers of His Highness’s Government, the largest sees 


butor was Munir Nawaz Jang (Maulvi Saiad Mahdi Ali), the 
Revenue Secretary, who was in fact identified with the work, 
particularly during the time that it was under the orders of 
Nawab Mukram-ud-Daula Bahadur, the Revenue Minister. 
His Assistant in the Revenue Department, Maulvi Saiad 
Charagh Ali, furnished most of the materials for the chapter 
on Administration ; and another Assistant in the Revenue 
Survey Department, Fardunji Jamshedji, supplied the data 
for.the chapter on Agriculture. Much of the information 
relating to Architecture was contributed by Rai Mannu 
Lall, Assistant Secretary to Government, P. W. D., and 
Babu Madhusuden Chattarji, Vice-Principal of the Engineer- 
ing College. — 


Hawarasan Daxnan, 
July 1884. 
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rivers which take their rise in the higher lands of Tékli, Kanhar, and 
A‘jan.t. Between tho basing, and parallel with the course of the 
rivers, there aro flat-topped ranges of hile with bare rugged sides, 
onclosing valleys of mach beauty and fertility. The perennial streams 
in tho upper regi 





produce a constant vordnre, in pleasing contrast 
to the arid parched appearance of the plains daring the hot months 
before the rains ; while tho wall-like aspoct of the outer hills is broken 
by dark woody ravines, dividing it into projections covered with junglo 
and brushwood, and standing ont like so many buttressos overloohing 
tho plains below. It is a misnomer howover, to write of these up- 
Innds as ‘hills,’ for they have no dofinite axes of olovation. They 
aro rather a sories of Hat-topped plateans, appertaining to that great 
tablo-land of Poninsular Tudia that has beon worn away by sub- 
atrial denudation, und the presont hill-ranges are merely the dividing 
Tinos loft undenuded botween difforent drainage areas. The eflects 
of denudation are unmistakably scen in tho district, where tho 
uy Tal wont y ruating into the Biléghét of Bertr, and forming the 
northern limit of the table-land v7 the Dakhan, has bcon denuded 
in the drainago area of the Pen Gangi, from its farther continuation 
toward, the cast to what is known as tho Numal or Sichel range of 
hills. Similarly the basin of the Sivng has interrupted its extension 
with the Kund.lé hills on the wost, and tho Dadné with the Sattdéré 
and Mahfdco range to the south ; while tho uplands themselves havo 
been considerably broken by the Kailna, the Purnd, the Girjdé, and 
thoir tributaries. In the same way tho lowlands, consisting of low 
fint-toppod terraces, the remnants of their connection with the uplund 
country, aro farrowed by the numerous tributaries of the Godavari. 

The general elovation above the level of the sca is from 1,700 to 
1,900 feet on the south, and from 2,000 to 2,200 foct on tho north. 
The country falls to the south-east, which ie tho general diroction 
of the linos of drainage. Thus, starting from Baiz4pur on the west, 
which is about 1,924 feet above the level of the sea, the country falls 
10 1,839 feet at Génddpur, 1,777 feet at Saunkhedd, and 1,698 feet 
at Paitan. A little pbove this line, starting from Deognon to the enst 
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of Baizdpur on the Nandgaon road situated at about 1,989 foot above. 
the level of the sea, the conntry falls below the Sattdré and Mahddeo 

hills to 1,807 foet at Thaigaon on the Abmadaagar road, and to 1,817 

feet at Pachud on the Birh road, Similarly along the foot of the 

hills, Daulatibad is about 2,326 feet, Aurangébdd 2,143 foot, Delhi- 
gate 2,236 fect, dik bungalow 2,041 feet, and Jain 1,986 foot above 
won-level. Noxt taking a section from Baiziptir across tho Kundélé 
hitls, which are comparatively low, and proceeding along tho 

highlands to the north oftho district, the country falls from 2,372 

foot at Janifal to 2,217 foct at Tharodé. Then rising 10 2,431 feet at 

Kanhar and 2,740 feet at Hast, beyond the Kanhar ghats en routs 

to A’jantd, it falls to 2,585 fect at Pisoré, and 2,887 foot at Barré 

Borgaon on the banks of the Purnd. The country risos onca more to 

2,629 fect at Galigaon, and after descending somo low terraces, 

reaches the A‘jants plateau situated about 2,370 feet above the level 

of the sex. The table-land is now abruptly cut of to tho north, and 

the country has asudden drop of about 5CO or 600 fect into whe 
valley of the Tapti. The mouth ofthe ravine of A’janti, whero it 

debouches into the open cy antry as the Wagord river, is about 1,738 

fect above the level of uhe sea ; and the village of Fardapur, situated 

on its banks lower down, is about 1,700 fest, Betweon Aurangdbéd 

on the south and A‘jantd on the north, the country avoragos about 
2,200 feet above sca-lovel, being 2,313 feet at Sillar, 2,397 feot at 
A‘léud, and 2,434 feet at Phulm&ri. Along tho rivera, it falls at 
Bokardan, on the Kailnd to 2,151 feot, and at Jdfaribad at the 
junction of the Kuilni with the Parna to 1,686 fect. 


Except for a vory small portion of country beyond the A/janté and 
Giotdlé ghéts which belongs to the valley of the Tapti, the district 
& drained by the God4vari and its tributaries to the north, so that 
an enumeration of the principal feeders of the river will comprise 
almost the whole river system of the district. 


‘The Godévari has its origin in several streams in the Western Ghats 
and Chéndor hills above Nasik, but the stream issuing from Trimbak 
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has been selected by the Hindus as its peouliar souree. According to 
‘Abul Fan, “* was formerly called Gangé Gotama, having been dedi- 
cated by the Hindus to the Hishi Gotama, to whom the sacredness of 
the river is said to have been revealed by Ramé. It in also called 
Goié and Vriddha Gangé, and is held in veneration second only to 
the Ganges, The Godavari forme a part of the southern boundary 
of the Aurangabad district for about 127 miles. In this distance 
along ite right bank, the river adjoins the Abmadnagar district for 
514 miles, and the Bich district for 49 miles; while the Paitan 
taluk oxtonds for about 14 miles on both sides, the Baizépar tdlak 
for about 9} miles, and the Ahmadnagar district for about 3 
miles in two small patches, oue ranning into the Paitan tdluk and 
tho other into the Baizdpur télak. Tho banks and bed of the Godi- 
vari aro often rocky; but more frequontly tho banks are covered 
with alluvium, aud the bod sometimes contains sand to a great depth. 
Large quantities of silt are brought down daring the monsoons, and 
are deposited on both Lanks, The ceutre of the channel is strewn 
with the dbris of rock» and with gravol, bat finer deposits are heaped 
up along tho margins in sandbanks which aro constantly shifting, 
Tn tho samo way tho position of the channel also varies. Somotimes 
jt runs along ono bank, somotimes along the other, and sorastimes 
towards the contre, The flow of the Goddvari is impetuvas down 
to Tok& and Saunkhed4, and the river is confined within narrow 
limita, averaging from 200 to 300 yards ; but lower down it broadons 
out to more than 400 yards, and at particular places, ss at Paitan, 
is abont 500 yards from bank to bank. In the cold soason tho 
strenm occupies a breadth of about 540 fost near Shigad, with a 
depth of water not exceeding two fect. This depth however, varies, 
and depends mainly on the shifting character of the sandbanks in tho 
bed of the river. But, speaking generally, the depth of water in 
the cold season seldom exceeds two fest, although no doubt thero 
are particular pools of much greater depth. The banks are from 40 
to 100 feet high, the northern bank being as a rule, higher than tho 
southern. Both are covered with scanty vegetation, and are broken 
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by deop vertical chasms formed by the a. tion of streams struggling 
to unite thoir waters with the Goddvari. The whole ¢_ 420 of the 
river is very tortuous, with a general direction first cast. and then 
south-east ; but during the rains there is a rapid rush of the waters 
brought in by its numerous tributaries, and then tho banksare floodod 
on both sides, and the main stream sometimes forms new and shorter 
channels across tho nock of some sinuous bend where the soil is 
sufficiently yielding. An instance of this occurs at tho confluence 
of tho Katkalli stream, which enters the Godvari from Buizipur on 
tho west. 


The principal tributary of the Godavari in the district is tho 
Purné, called aJso the K4té Parné. Tho Purné rises in the high- 
lands of Gdotéld on the north, a mile and a half west of tho small 
villago of Mfhon, in north latitude 20° 23’, and cast longitude 75° 
17’. It flows firat cast, then south-east, then east again for a distance 
of 72 miles, and then passea into the province of Berdr near the villaco 
of Chinskhed, 10 miles below Jéfaréb4a. Tt ro-onters tho district 28 
miles lowor down, near the vill=ge of Wajir, and after a further length 
of 30 miles passes into the Parbhaini district. Tho total longth of 
tho river, including the portion in Borfr, is 130 miles, and its average 
width abovt 150 yards, with banks from 20 to 30 feet deep. Tho 
bed is generally rocky, and retains the water in jhils or pools all the 
year round. During heavy rains the river runs full; but the water 
subsides in a few hours, and then tho average depth is from one to 
two fect. In the hot season however, it is only a shallow stream 
from six to nine inches deep. The Purn& receives several large 
tributaries, tho chief on the north bank being the Dammé and the 
Kailné, and on the south bank the A’rjnd, the Girjfé, and tho 
Dudné, 


The Damné risea near Shivni, and after a south-easterly course of 
35 miles, falls into the Purnd, four miles below J&fardbad. 

‘The Kailnd rises in the A‘janté ghéts near Gosélé, and joins the 
Purng at Jéfardbéd. It flows to the sonth-esst, and hasa length of 
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matter, which is often deposited along the banks during floods. The 
freshos however, are quickly over, and after this the depth is seldom 
moro than one or two feet. The Sivnd contains water all the year 
round, but during the dry senaon it is a shallow stream from six to 
nine inches deop. The principal tributary of the Sivnd is the Daiku 
which rises in the G4otflé ghits in K&ndesh, and aftor a course of 
35 miles, enters the Sivnd five miles below Lasuraé. Tho Bori, a 
smaller tributary, rises in the Kundéla hills, and enters the Sivné ono 
mile below the Daiku near the village of Warji. 


The Gindé or Kh4in river is another important tributary of tho 
Godévari, and is about 48 miles long. 1t has its sourco in the hills 
close to Rassulpurd and Mausél4, and after passing enstorly for 12 
miles, is joined by a largo stroam two miles south of Harsul. The 
Gnd. thon skirts the city of Aurangébéd, and flowing in a southerly 
direction, onters the God4vari near the village of Jogiswar. 


nde. 


Mogutoin 


Various mountain streams from tho hills of Sattiré and Mahédeo artins, 


join together in their progress towards the basin of the Goddvari, 
Jn this mannor the Yair and Warra, called also the Veli and Sabhan- 
gf, are formed nbove Paitan, and after uniting their waters to- 
gether, enter the Godavari near Gangulwad. Below Paitan again 
the Virbudra rises at the bane of tho hills near Kasner, and descend- 
ing ina southerly direction, discharges itself into tho Godivari a 
milo westward of Nangaon, after a vory winding course of about 23 
miles, Two little ndllis, called the Nanni and Dhori, aro on the right 
bank of the Godavari opposite Paitan, and form the boundary between 
the Nizéun’s villages and tho British territory to the south. 


The narrow strip of country beyond the A‘janté and Gdotilé 
ghits contain the sources of several streams that enter the Girndr 
and Tapti, such as the Wagord, the Sonuj, the Béld, the Hewrd, the 
Arnavati, and tho Gulduth. Some of thom traverse the district for 
15 or 20 miles, but they are generally not of much importance. 


‘The larger rivers in the district contain water all the year round. ,,2e™, 
During the hot season they dwindle down to very smull streams, “"™ 
2a 


‘Tapts valley. 
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onclosing jhile or pools of water along their course, especially whoro 
the beds aro rocky. The smaller streams aro dry during this portion 
of the year, but water can always bo procured by excavating thoir 
beds a hittlo below the surface. 

Tho following table contains an estimate of the total length of the 
Godavari within the district, and that of the larger tributarics belong- 
ing to its system of waters, togather with the areas of tho difforent 


catchment basins :-— 














Ramee of Biers. Length. Aios,of Catthment 
Godavan. + se 127 mus 6,000 square mulen, 
(a) bins, i ae is $100 
(4) Gand 4B Oy 425 
©) Buds - fof 1660 
Cd) Paris - 2 | mor 8 10t6 
Tontt - Lo Stee eens a5 








None of the rivers are navigable, as they aro cithor too impetuons 
during the rains or too shallow in the hot season, and thoir beds aro 


senorally rocky. 


The British government has provided forries on tho Godtivari at 
Bapturé to the oxtrome west, and at Toké on the Ahmadnagar road. 
At Shégad and at Paitan the ferrios are provided by tho Nizéin’s 
government. Thoreisalso a ferry at Rakisbon, on the opposite 
bank, attached to the Birh district. The river is crossed at those 
places in largo boats, propelled in the direction of the current cither 
by long bambus or by paddies, At Tok’ a large flat is pulled across 
the water from one bank to tho other along iron chains suspended on 
tresiles. There is a ferry on the Purnéat Bamni. In other places 
the rivers are commonly crossed on floats mado of iron vessels, or on 
the dried shells of the pumpkin or gourd (kathu), severalof which 
are held together in a kind of network. On the smaller rivers, such 
ae the Sivnd, and on the higher parts of tho Parnd, all traffic is sus- 
pended till the waters subside, which happens five or six hours after 
every fresh. 
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None of the numorous rivers and streams contain a sufficient as” "7 
perennial supply of water to support an extensive system of canal 
irrigation, During the hot season, the Godavari, the most impor- 

tant river of all, contains barely onc foot depth of water in the higher 

parts of its course; and the stream here is scldom more than 150 

foct in width, with a velocity of from two to three feet per second, 

so that any wupply taken from it would fail at the time when it was 

most required. 


There are no natural lakes in tho district; and the aystem of water 7 vasa Was 





storage in tunks with earthen Ldénds is generally unsuited to the 
nature of the country. Tho bande thrown up consist of decomposed 
trap and black allavium, which are porous and become so fissured in 
the hot season, that they aro gonerally breacked in tho rains. ‘The 
rich soils of the valley are, moreover, far better suited for wheat and 
cotton than for wot cultivation, which is adapted rathor to the hilly 
country. Many tanks have even been voluntarily abandoned, at 
least 50 far as irrigation is concerned, and are pow only used for 
drinking purposes, or for the manufacture of paper, as st Kéigaspuré 
above Daulatdbad. Still, wet cultivation can be maintained helow 
by a system of well irrigation, or by masonry tanks ; and in acountry 
like this, subjected as it is to uncertain monsoons, and possessing 
only a shallow soil in the upper parts, the advantages of artificial 
irrigation to moot extraordinary and not improbable changes in tho 
season are undoubted. The attention of the early Mahomedan con- 
querors was especially directed to tho effectual and ample supply of 
water for purposes of irrigation and for domestic consumption, The 
traces of their works are still scattered about the country in dilapidat- 
od tanks, Udnds or bdnddrds, aqueducts, baolie, and draw-wells. Tho 
mountain streama were made availablo for purposes of irrigation, by 
building a bdnd of solid masonry across the bed of some ndll4 favour- 
able for the purpose, and the pent-up water was then diffused through 
channels over the surrounding fields. The Sdzd built across tho 
nalld was called » ‘bénddrd,’ and the channela were termed ‘ phuts.’ 
Smaller ands called ‘ barras* were formed in the channels themselves, 
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to spread the water over the land to be irrigated. A fine series of 
tanks js to be acen inthe vicinity of what is supposed to have been 
the ancient city of Budrevanti or Budavati, upon the platen above 
tho fort of Daulatdbdd. Tho works are assigned to the Tughlik 
kings sultan Ghias, his son sultin Mahomed, and sultin Fivoz the 
nephew of the Inter. The memory of these three hings is vonerated 
to this day by tho Kunbis, and they aro still hnown as the Tughlik 
Pfadehdéha, the protectors of the cultivators, Tho following tanks 
are ascribed to sultdn Mahomed :—~KAutlug tilao. A fine sheet 
ef water when fall It is faced with masonry and steps, 
and has arummer palace upon its banks. Tis tank is sitnated 
to the cast of the city of Maus4lé, and is oualled after the 
sulifn’s tutor Kutlug, who was governor of the fort of Daulatibid 
when it was mado. Pur-héstaluo, or as it is variously termed, rajé 
Yonas-hé-talao and Ganjravan-ha-talac,—the Iatter namo being 
given on account of Pir Ganjravan’s tomb, which stands on its 
bank,—is of Iarge dimensions and is facod with stone steps on three 
sides. The iank has an average depth of 70 fect, and is nearly 200 
yardsinereumferonce. Thodund confining the water is thrown acroas 
a docp ravine, and is 210 fect in breadth at the top. Abroad flight 
of forty steps leads down to the water on the north sido, and thero is a, 
smaller flight of steps on tho south. The tank is fed from others 
formed near the hills for tho purposo, and one of those supplics the 
town of Rozd bya line of underground pipes. Masonry tanks formed 
as this one is, without coment, are termed Hemad Panti, anamo also 
given to tomples and roligious structures built of’ stones yory carefully 
dressed and adjusted without any cement, “in tho solid fashion of archi- 
tects who distrusted the arch, and laid massive stone lintels over 
monolithic pillars.” They were popularly supposed to have been 
built in one night by demons, fur whom a Mishi, Hemid Pant, was 
compelled to find employment,* Bosides the above, the sultén 
Mahomed Tughlik constructed a small tank at the foot of the Lam- 


© For Hema Pant, so Chapter Vi, Religion, Langaage, aud Literature, 
and for Uemdd Pants tomples, seo Chapter VIL, Architecture. 
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gnon ghat, a stone-faced tank at the north-east entrance of Rozé, and 
five others in ita vicinity, all of which appear to have been formed 
for the convenicuce of the colony he twice planted on these heights, 
whon he removed the whole population from Delhi, as he did on two 
several occasions. A finc tank at Elura affords the means of irri- 
gating a fertile tract of land. Outside the northern gate of Elura 
stands tho beautiful stone &und constructed by A’halya Bhai, the 
mothor of the second Holkar, Malhaér Rao, at whose death in 1767 
she took charge of the civil administration of the extensive family 
jagir. The spring that here riscs is supposed to possess miraculous 
properties, and to havo cured the réj4 Eli (the traditional foundor of 
Elichpur) of his leprosy ;in gratitude for which he is raid to have exca- 
vated the remarkable templo of Kailis in the neighbouring hills. This 
worthy princoan, whose wholo lifo was devoted to acts of philanthropy 
and piety, built many wolls and daolis in this part of the country 
for the uso of wayfarers. Another example of a stone kund built by 
A’halya Bhai is secon at A’mbad, but it ia not so well presorved. 


Thero are many magnificont romains of former aquedacts and 
bdnddrds, especially about the noighbourhood of Sultéupur, which 
are assigned to sultan Gbids-ud-din Tughlik. In Malik Ambar's 
time, the mountain streams wore dammed up near their source so as 
to form roservoirs, and the wator was drawn off through sluices. 
Works of this description were most abundant in the A’mbad tdluk, 
where the ruins of soveral tanks are still to be seen. Tandsume 
wells were occasionally built along the sides of the roads by benc- 
volont individuals, They were of an irregular star-shaped pattern, 
with steps leading to the water ; and were entirely restricted to the uso 
of weyfarers. Excluding the Sarf-i-Khés and jdgir lands, thore aro 
in all 16 tanks and 15,373 wells in the Aurangdb&d district. Of tho 
former, 7 are still in good order, and are chiefly usod for domestic 
purposes. Of the latter 4,610 are out of repair. At the present 
day wells are usually sunk by private individuals at their own cost, 
but the government hold out certain privileges as an inducoment, to 
the prosecution of this useful work. 


Ohapter I. 
Physical deo- 
‘graphy. 
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Moutim. ‘Tho different chains of hills have no definite names throughout 
their whole length which have been given to thom by the poople, 

but are genorally called after tho most prominent villages or town in 

the vicinity, such as the hills of Kanhar, A’junté, Satrd, &e. ; whilo 

others again havo different namos in different parts. The bills of 

the district may be generally said to be = continuation of the Bali- 

ght of Berér, soparated by tho basins of the xivors. Commencing 

xtitérs 24 from the south, the Sattdré range, called after the village of that 
name, lying at tho foot of tho hills, runs east for about 10 imilos, and 

then south for another 8 miles, and assuming the name of the Maldeo 

hills, runs south-east, falling away beyond A’mbad. The highest 

point in the hammock above Girndra is 2,772 feet above tho lovel 

of the sea, or 400 feet above the city of Aurangébfd now tho Delhi 

gate, and 638 fect abovo the cantonment in the valley of tho Gandd. 

It is likewise 401 foet above the village of Katt¢rs at the foot of tho 

hills to the north, and 474 feet above Givaroi to the south ; while the 

town of Paitan is 1,071 foot below the summit of tho hills. ‘Lhe 

range has a general elevation of from 2,200 foot to 2,300 feet above 

the level of tho son, and falls gradually towards tho south-cast. At 

A'mbad, tho highest points aro about 344 foot abovo the plains and 

2,293 feet above tho level of the sea. The broadest portion is at the 

Parundi ghit, where it measures four miles across ; whilo the narrow- 

est parts do not exceed one mile. The genoral form presented by 

tho hills is that of long flat levels in terraccs, with hummocks and 

conical eminences having flattened summits. Tho slopes aro very 

ateop, especially in the westorn portion, and extond far ont into the 

plains. The southern slopes have a greater angle than the northern, 

and are consequently more sparsely covered with scattored vogetation. 

signe, Xm ‘To tho north of Aurangébéd lie the bills that extend from Khénz- 
set hiy pur and Daulatdbdd to Jalna. Thoy are known locally as the 
Moholi, Kinkuré, and Kundéri hills ; and their epurs divide the 

valleys of tho principal tributariesof the Dudndé. Those hilla also 

have their highest points towards the west, where they average from 

2,800 feet to 2,400 feot above tho level of tho sea, and from 500 
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foet to G00 feet above the plains immodiately below. Along the enst 

they fall considerably, being only about 2,000 foot above tho sea-level, 

and fram 100 to 150 feet above the plains of Jéind. Further cast 

thoy pass away into tho Shivni hills, and ultimately into the table- 

lands of Mabél Sawargaon, Tho altitude of the Daulatébéd hill is 

about 8,022 foot, being 786 fect abovo Aurangébad and 674 foot 

above the foot of the hills, but some of the summits closo by are 

higher still. Tho highost point among the hills immediately to 

the north-west of Aurangibéd near the Cave Temples, is about 

8,015 feet or 756 fect above Aurangdbdd, and 640 fect above tho 

baso of the hill. Tho highest point in tho ghét-crossings towards 

Roz is about 2,769 feet ; and towards Phulnéri ncar Chaoka, it is 

2,675 fact. 


Tho Baigmuhal range, passing along Tékli and Kanhar, connects natant 
the Aurang4b.d hills with the Gdotdlé gts to the north, and forms 
the principal wator-shed for the numerous tribatarics of the Purné, 
and for tho tributaries on the left bank of the Sivnd. The hills of 
the rango are lofty, averaging from 600 to 700 fect ubove the plains 
near Tékli; but the highest are to the west of Kanhar, where tho 
Surpandth hill (8,517 fect above the lovel of the sca) is 1,0x2 fect 
above Kanhar, and 1,173 feet above Aurangdbid. The ghat- 
crorsing from Kanhar towards Ajant4, near tho spur that divides 
tho valley of tho Girjé from that of the Parné and A’rjné, ie about 
577 feet above Kanhar in its highost point, and the summits of the 
hills are from 100 to 150 foet higher still. 

‘Tho Giotélé hills, known also as the Sétmélé and Ajanté ghits, , gictals, Ae 
form the limit of tho plateau country to the north. These mural “* 
precipicos with their Titanic bastions ran east and west for a distance 
of 70 miles. To the west of Gotdl4 they form the northern 
boundary between the Nizdm’s dominions and British territory for 
a distance of 16 milos, and then pass into Kandesh, but again approach 
the frontier to the north of Tharodé. They have a general elevation 
of from 500 to 600 feet above ihe lowlands of Kandesh, but particular 
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eminences have a further elevation of from 100 to 150 feet above tho 
plateau. Tho top of the ght at A/janté is about 670 fect above the 
village of Férdépur. 

Xontalé bile ~The Kundalé hills run east and west to the north of Baizdpur. 
They consist of low flat-topped hills averaging from 100 to 200 feet 
in height. 

The intervening country between the Ajanté ghits on the north 
and the Maboli, Kinkurd, and Kundéri range to the south is crossod 
by a fow low ranges forming tho spurs of the Buidmubal hilla, and 
separating tho valloys of the Damnd, the Juah, tho Kailng, the 
Purni, and tho Girj6, but they are not of much importance. 


GEOLOGY.* 


‘Nermaations The geologicial formations of tho Aurangibdd district, boginning 
with tho lowest, are as fullows :— 
1, Middle Traps of the Dakban Tertiary. 


2 Older Alluvial Deposits of the Godavari. Post-Tortiary 
3. Modern Alluvial Deposits of the Godavari and other rivera. J and Recout. 


winner ao; Tho lowest rocks belong to the great trappean region of tho 
ounen i"? Dakhan, which is roughly estimated to cover an area of 200,000 
aqnare miles. They consist of a sories of basaltic flows, all noarly 
horizontal or presenting the appearanco of having been so originally. 
In some parts of the Western Ghats their vertical thickness is from 
4,000 to 5,000 fost, and probably whore thickest they may amount to 
6,000 feet and moro ; but this is the thick ond of the formation, and 
the flows thin out towards the extremities in a series of broad ledges 
or steps. The rocks are believed to have been formed between the 


highest Mesozoic and the lowest Cainozoic periods, or between the 





© The Records and Memoiza of the Geological Survey of the Government of 
India were consulted in preparing the general account. 
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Upper Cretaceous and the Lower Eocene formations. They are 
divided into three groups :— 


lst,—The upper traps and inter-trappeans of Bombay, 1,500 
feet thick. 


Qnd.—'The middle traps, to which those found in this district 
belong, 4,000 feet thick. 


3rd.—The lowor traps and inter-trappeans of Ndgpur, and 
tho Mckalgandi Pass, &c., towards the limits of the for- 
mation, 500 feet thick. 


From tho fact that the intor-trappeans of the lowest and highest 
groupe are fresh-water sedimentary rocks, and also from the frequent 
eceurrence of volcanic breccia in the highest and middle growp, it 
has been inferred that tho trap rocks of the Dakhan are of sub-acrial 
origin. No remains of oxtinct volcanocs have beon discovered, from 
whenco this great mass of volcanic matter could have been ejected. 
Large numbers of dikes are found on the Westorn Coast, but thore 
are vory few in this district, and the only place that has the appear- 
ance of a crater—at Lonir in Berar, adjoining thedistrict to the 
east of Jélng—is remarkable for the absence of dikes in the vicinity. 
It is however clear from the occurrence of inter-trappeans, that 
the rocks were not all thrown up in one continuous flow; but that 
there were long intervals of repose, during which time lakes were 
formed, and different conditions of life existed, which were sub- 
soquently enveloped during periods of activity. This mode of 
occurrence gives 8 peculiar aspect of stratification appertaining to the 
sedimentary rocks, and terraces rise upon terraces, continuous over 
great distances, as if indicating the different flows in their order of 
succession.” Yet in a class of rocks which present much uniformity, 
and which insensibly graduate into one another, it is not easy to draw 
the line between each succeeding flow. Nor aro their degrees of 
compactness # sufficient index of their order, as thia might be due 
as much to their chemical composition, and the circumstances under 
mnie sey were discharged over the surrounding surface, as to their 

a 
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order of auperposition. Thus several succeeding flows are crystalline 
in character, while others are amygdaloidal and vesicular. Still « 
thin parting of clay more or less indurated might form a kind of 
dividing line; the upper lavas may be more vesicular or more 
amygdaloidal, and the lower more basalti 
amygduloidal flows, next to the point of junction, may contain little 
tubular penetrations subsequently filled in by infiltration, indicating 
the rise of gases from the surface beneath, The lines of demarcation 
however, will be faint or sharp, just as the periods of repose are short. 
or Jong ; 80 that it is not unlikely that when two beds of similar 
appearanco and composition occur togethor, they may be confounded 


while porbaps the lowost 





as ono, The different flows aro of no great thickness, and many of 
the more amygualoidal beds appear to be made up of several smaller 
flows from six to ten feet each, while tho crystalline flows are perhaps 
about fiftoen foot each, 

‘The trap throughout the district cons! . 
comprising the various forms of basalt. The compact aud amor- 
phous rock, with its somi-vitreous texture and its perfect conchoidal 
fracture, known specifically as basalt, occurs on the highest summits 
of the bills in large cubic masses. It is dark in the intorior, contain~ 





mainly of augitic lav 





ing small cavities coated gonerally with a reddish or black vitreous 
glazo, while tho exterior is of a yellowish-brown colour, 


‘The very close-grained and uniformly crystalline variety known as 
anamesite is much more frequent, and ofa massive structure, dark 
internally, and woathering on its exterior into a reddish-brown colour. 
Crystals of olivine sre plentifully disseminated throughout, and tho 
rock often occurs towards the middle of the hills, intorstratificd with 
ashy and vosicalar traps, sometimes forming the terraces of the 
lower flat-topped summits, 

The third coarse variety, or dolerite, is perhaps the most abundant. 
It isthe rock which yields the boulders by exfoliation, and seems to 
harden as it approaches tho kernel. It occurs often at the foot of 
the hills, and often towards the summit, to which by its decomposi- 
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tion it gives a conical appearance. Such hills are difficalt of ascent, 
as they are steep and yielding to the tread; and similar high inclina- 
tions, duo to the more rapid decomposition of the same rock, may be 
generally seen Lelow the harder scarps of the flat-toppod hills. The 
unaltered spheroidal eoros are sometimes seen at the foot of the hills, 
or scattorod over the surface of the bed from which they have 
weathorod out. Porphyritic basalt is not much represented ; and 
columnar structuro is very seldom seen. The basalt in dikes ix 
generally disposcd in vertical segments of small dimensions. 


The most striking peculiarity is the great prevalence of vesicular X22" 
trap and amygdaloid with nodules of zcolite or agato covored with 
groon earth. Bods of volcanic ash are also very common, differing 
little from the basaltic lavas with which they sre interstratified, but 
their brocciated structure can always be readily detected. Occasion- 
ally pumice is found in ash beds, but with interstices filled up as in 
amygdalvid. Here and there, throughout the trap, beds of rod bolo 
occur, generally a foot or two thick, sometimes containing scorim, in 
which caso they cover the uppor portion of a basaltic flow, into which 
they appear to pass. Oracks and hollows are frequent, and the finest 
oryastals are sometimes found in them. The principal minerals found 
in crovicos and cavities, and forming the nodules of amygdaloid, aro 
rock crystal, seldom amothystine, with the other varicties of quartz, 
such as agates, jasper, loliotrope, and chaleedony. Among the 
avhydrous carbonates, calcite (Iceland spar) is very abundant. Of 
tho zeolitic hydrous silicates, thomsonite, natrolite, galactite, and 
atilbite are common; and among the other hydrous silicates 
laumonite, prelnite, and apophyllito ; while the green mineral 
glauconite is vory prevalent in the vesicular and amygdaloidal traps. 


In the country betwoen Jin and A’mbad occasional searpa formed ,,Gise! 84s. 
of the harder traps are seen in the low flat-lopped rises ; and lower 
down in the valley the rocks that crop up from beneath the allavium 
consist generally of purple vesicular trap and amygduloid, abounding , sates wo4’=- 
in kernele covered with green carth. In the bed of the Godfyvari, 
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and also towards the foot of the hills, they are often tinged superfi- 
cially with a brick-red colour, doubtless dorived from the thin beds of 
red Lolo found in the higher parts. ‘Tho rocks are frequently fissured 
and cracked, and the cavities are filled with different minerals, such 
as rock crystal, agates, calcite, zoolites, &c. Doleritic trap is also 
vory frequent, in evory stage of decomposition, and in poculiar con~ 
contric forms. Porphyritic trap containing glassy crystals of felspar 
occurs in the bed of the Godévari. 


Among the hills from A’mbnad towards Paitan good sectione are 
soldom secn, as most of the rocks thero are much docomposod at the 
Tho following section is taken from some of tho lower 


A‘mbad to Per 
tun, 


surface, 
soraps near Chotd Pipalgaon on the Birh road. Starting with a red- 
dish clay from six tonine inches thick in the bed of a néllé a littlo 
below the base of the hill, some purple amygdaloid follows, not much 
mottlod, with the cavities and kernels couted with very little green 
earth, except near the cracks and joints, whero this mincral is more 
abundant, The same rock higher up is of a reddish colour, with 
numerous small kernels, giving a total thickness of about twenty foot. 
Succeoding thie for another six fect is some decomposed dolerite 
containing runs of calcareous matter. A thin band of reddish 
clay is sometimes seen abvvo, about nine inchos thick ; and 
then a decomposed greyish-brown trap for twenty-five fcet with 
numerous small vesiclos and nodules coated with greon carth, but 
tho latter not very plentiful towards the top. Next comes reddish 
vesicular trap six feet thick with very few nodules, which aro not 
coated with grocn earth. Above this, along the steepest slope of 
the hill, are the usual decomposing doloritos for about fifty fcat, 
weathering into basaltic kernels ; and then another parting of red 
clay about nine inches thick, succeeded by purplish trap twenty fost 
thick, with a few cavities enclosing silicious minerala. This last trap, 
almost perpendicular, forms the scarp of the first terrace, and ia also 
the rock of the cave excavations of Aurangdbéd and Elura. Above 
this rock, which is sometimes interstratified with anzmesite, are thu 
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usual traps more or less amygdaloidal and vesicular, with perhaps 
some hard basalt at the very summit. 


In the Sattéré hills at Girndrd, decomposing dolerites are scen 
below, and then purple amygdaloidal and vesicular irap. About » 
hundred feet above the base of the hill, a thin bed of sedimontary 
rock, consisting of sandstones, &e., about six inches thick, appoars 
to be interstratified with the trap. Above again there are purple 
and greyish traps moro or less vesicular and amygdaloidal, with 
nodules and cavities goncrally coated with green earth. Judging 
from the largo quantitios of little tubular pipes, sometimes covered 
with groon earth, that are seen about Bindhun, there appear to have 
boon many amygdaloidal flows about this region ; and the terraces 
on the hills are also more numorous and of little depth. 


Fine specimens of heliotrope and jasper, with dark silicious minerals 
resembling flint, aro found between Paéchod on the Birh road, and 
Givaroi, totho south of the Sattéré hills. These occur in a broad 
fissure, running nearly cast and west, among some trap that is 
now much decomposed, Basalt is seen ina dike among the hills 
between Pachod and Chicholi to the west of Choté Pipalgaon. 


Along the valley of tho Goddvari tho alluvial surface deposits 
generally conceal the underlying rocks ; but the latter are occasion- 
ally exposed ina very decomposed state, in the beds of nifillfs. 
Grey and purple traps occur at Saunkhéda, and likewise towards 
Géndépur, where they have a somewhat reddish appearance, At 
Baizdpur they are slightly forruginous, and rock crystals found in 
cavities and cracks are sometimes of the amethystine variety. Crys- 
talline flows are more frequent in the country beyond the right bank 
ofthe Sivné. The low hills of Kundalé, from Jarur to Janifal, 
are covered with basalt. A considerable quantity of very black soil 
containing basaltic boulders is seen towards Tharodd, near which 
village the amygdaloidal flows again make their appearance. 
Towards Kénhar amygdaloidal and vesicular traps, occasionally red~ 
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dened, occupy the higher parts of the valley of the Sivnd, The green 
mineral glauconite is very abundant, coating cavitics and nodules. 
Tho lower portions of the valley near tho river gencrally coutain 
crystalline flows. The Surpandth hill consists of four heavy terraces, 
each capped with ashy and vesicular trap, interstratified as usual with 
anamosite. asaltic boulders occur on the summit, but the hill is 
mainly composed of amygdaloidal fows. On one sido there is a kind 
of cavo excavation much filled up, in tho porpendicalar scrap of 
some ashy trap forming the first terrace of the hill. Thin partings 
of clay for red bole hardened into a sortof clay-stono from one 
to two foet thick are also froquont. A considerable amount of 
agate, heliotrope, jaspor, zeolito, and calcite is found among the 
nfllis and hills. 


The same rocks occur towards A’janté. In the ravine which 
contains the cave excavations, the vesicular traps are reddish below, 
but groy and purple above. The oxcavations aro in a groy ashy 
vesicular and amygdaloidal trap filled with kernels and cavities 
coated with greon carth. Tho carvings and figures have a peculiar 
pitted appearance from the weathering ont of nodulos, Tho caves 
are nearly a hundred feet abovo the bed of the ravino, and about 400 
foet below tho town of Ajjanté. Similar dolvritio and amygdaloidal 
traps occur towards Bokardan and Jélnf. In the bed of the 
Kailné some reddish amygdaloids are soon, but in the excavations 
on the banks of tho rivor near Bokardan, the rocks are purple and 
greyish. 
to Nothing unusual occurs in the intervoning country between A'jantd 
and Aurangdbdd. The traps are the same, sometimes reddish as at 
Kirélé on the Purnd, and at A‘lénd and Phulmdri. Above these are 
the usual red partings of clay, but much indurated, and breaking off 


into angular fragments. 


10 
Jr 
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Acrangada In the hilla of Aurangébdd, the purple and grey vesicular and 


towards Sand- 


amygdaloidal traps are very abundsnt. At the base of the hills 
they are, as usual, tinged with red. The hammocks and steep slopes 
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above the perpendicular soarps are formed of decomposing dolerites. 
The acarps themselves consist of compact ashy beds interstratified 
with anamesite. Several small dikes occur between Aurangabéd and 
Chikaltfag ; and the metal on the Jélnd road consists of little cubes 
of basalt. A heavier dike is seen between Aurangébéd and Harsul; 
and another crosses the road near Daulatabdd. They havea direction 
north by east, and south by west. The hills are generally in threo 
heavy terraces, with tho highest consisting of hummocks or hump- 
backed mounds; but many of the hills both at Sattéré and Aurangé- 
b4d consist of five or six smallor terraces of vesicular trap. The 
winding oxcavations into the Daulatdébdd hill-fort are cut out of the 
compuct ashy beds that form the wonderful perpendicular scarp all 
round the hill. On the Nandgaon road to the left bank of the Sivné 
beyond Doogaon, the rocks are tho usual amygdaloidal trap, with 
some reddish carth about the 14th mile. Crystalline flows occur 
from tho right bank of the Sivnd to the vilingo of Tharodd, distant 
about 18 miles, and the basalt is close-grained and compact, and 
splits up into cubes, The country is reddish in two insignificant 
instances towards the hollows, but otherwise it is covered with very 
black soil, often full of hard basaltic boulders. Amygdaloidal flows 
are mot with at Tharodd, but basalt is still frequent. In descending 
the low ghat to the Niz&m’s frontier at Galmodi, basaltic rocks are 
first seen, then a parting of clay, and then amygdaloidal and vesi- 
cular traps, 


Allusion has already been made to tho effects of denudation, pro- a2taer ana 
duced by the Godévari and ita tributaries, in the soft or casily do- an. 
composod rocks, that compose the broad valley to the south. The 
river has a slight fall lower down, and forms a broad alluvial plain 
where it traverses softer beds ; but cuts a steoper slopo in the harder 
vocks which it oncountera in the higher parts of its course. The 
superficial accumulations of detrital matter constitute the alluvium 
of the valley, and oxtend in variable depths from twenty to fifty feet 
along the bank of the Goddvari. The upper portions of the deposit 
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consist ofa brownish clay, abounding in nodules of kankar, ot impure 
carbonate of lime. The more massive forms of calcareous tufa fro- 
quently fill up the cracks in the alluvial deposits, but sometimes they 
form thick beds. At the base of the alluvium, and immediately upon 
the underlying trap, there are water-worn pebbles and angular frag- 
ments of zeolite, chaleedony, bloodstone, and agates, which have been 
consolidated by carbonate of lime into a hard conglomerate. Bones 
of mammalia have been found in this gravelly deposit ; and in 1848 
the remains of a fossil elephant were found by Brigadier Twomlow, 
commanding at Aurangdbdd, in the banks of tho Goddvari below 
Tohé. The cranium was identifiod by Dr. Falooner aa belonging to 
the extinct Elephas mamahcus. Dr. Bradley found fragments of a 
hugo tusk firmly imbedded in the conglomerato near Rakisbon, The 
bank here is about 58 feet deep, and is thus arranged :— 


Feet. 
Vee table mould snswensnenemenssessssnensnemenas sorsseeesnwee soenmemes 1 
Loosely aggregated Muvsttile, a 1cddish deposit of buff tinge, mach 
vatermicd with cdcarcous nodules and veins, the whole confused- 
ly stiatshod .... - 40 
Fine lanmnated silt . .. mememes 3S 
Conglomcratic bed of Linge wator-worn pubbles of chalcedony, agite, 
dc , the sm fice with an indurated crust of calcareous matter ndg 
aug rt in waving fOrME sewswenenane at 
Similar concrote of dath water worn pebbles uncgularly disposed, the 
upper put formed of fincr particles mbeddod in calcareous matter, 
with undulating udge maths on its cxtouor surface The lower 
Portion a pobbly calcareous mail, enveloping the fossil... - 8 


Porphyntic trap with tubulas «1 stale of felspar, and much ant rece 
wath calearcous and Carthy vems .. 





























Pink amy gdaloidal trap swwsscnsnerensnonens 








Total... 57 
—— 


‘The fossil bed thins out towards the east, and changes its calcareous 
silt into reddish clay, which envelopes the silicious pebbles in globular 
jumps, and differs only from the prevailing red amygdaloid of the 
district by being less coherent. Eventually it disappears under the 
bank overlaid by globular basalt. 
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‘The craninm bofore alladed to was found by Brigadier Twomlow 
near Paitan ; and ho also found the lower head of a femur, and 
what appeared to he a portion of the tibia, in the neighbour- 
t 
deposit. 

From tho gravels near Munji and Paitan, Mr. Wynne of the 
Uoological Survey of the government of India, obtained an agate 
flaky, apparenily of human manufacture, thus affording a trace of 
man occurring in the post-tertiary river gravels. ‘ Tho river-cliff 
here has a height of about fifty fect, and in a bed of uncompacted 
aub-caleareons conglomerate or concroto, gravelly, and containing 
shells of a species similar to thoso now living in tho neighbourhood, 
the specimen was found imbedded,” about twenty feet abuve the have 
of tho cliff. Similar gravel deposite are met with in tho largor 
tributaries of the Godvari, and ono instance may bo mentioned 
on the banks of the Parna near Kiréld, but no fossil remains were 
found. . 


There aro two kinds of superficial formations, one consisting of | som 
upland soil derived from the decomposition of the rocks on the spot, 
peculiar to the hilly region, and tho other alluvial soil, deposited by 
water, belonging to the plainy and to the hollows in tho valleys of 
rivers, They aro variously composed, according to the rocks from 
which they aro derived, and are sometimes of a heavy rich 
aluminous character, or consist of a light and fertile loam, in no ease 
of very groat depth, excoptin the immediate vicinity of the Godévari. 
The long flat-levels on the summits of the hills havo a shallow black 
aluminous soil, covorod with long grass. The sidea, when not in 
rooky ledges, are composed of crumbling and partially decomposed 
dolerites and amygdaloid ; while the bases are of theeame stony and 
unproductive nature, or contain shallow soil scarcely more than a 
couple of inches in depth. The higher portions of the valleys are 
likewise shallow and undulating, and much intersected with néllds. 
Black soils occasionally ocour, resting either on calcareous beds or 
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on partially decomposed globular basalt. In the river valleys lower 
down, a light-brown kankary alluvium is the prevailing soil. This 
is often associated with a sub-recent conglomerate—while cotton 
soil occurs above in patches here and there, sometimes of a black 
colour, and sometimes mixed with red. The black soil is generally 
dorived from basalt ; and its composition and colour vary according 
to the proportions of iron, lime, magnesia, and the amount of organic 
matter that it contains. The reddish kinds aro perhaps coloured by 
the clayey beds of bolo and the red amygdaloidal traps. These, and 
the greyish and brownish varieties, are very absorbent and retentive 
of moisture, and are exceedingly fortile. In fact such is the exubor- 
ant fertility of basaltic soils in gonecral, that some are said to boar 
wheat-croppin,, tor thirty years in succession without a fallow ; while 
a still more remarkable statement is .nade, that somo of the black~ 
soil plains have prodaced crops for two thousand years, without 
manure, without haying been left fallow, and without irrigation. 
As a role, black soil is nevor irrigated at all. It expands and 
contracts fo an unusual extont under the respective influenco of 
moisture td dryness. During the rains it is eacoedingly muddy ; 
and in the hot weather it is covered with cracks and holes, About 
Bokardan and Jalnd the soil is sometimes very calcarcous, generally 
poor, and abounds with efflorescence of soda. The wells too, are 
often brackish. ‘Towards A’mbad, thers are greyish soda soils in the 
upper parts, with darker and moro fertile soils in the hollows, 
Bometimes the soil is of 2 reddish-brown colour. Similar soils occur 
towards Paitan, whero they aro brownish-black, reddish, and greyish. 
The high bank eset of Paitan contains some valuable yellow clay 
beds derived from decomposed felspars ; and towards GAnddpur sed 
Baizdpur there sre very fertile reddish-brown soils. The valloy on 
the right bank of the Sivné contains very adhesive black soil, shallow 
and full of basaltic boulders. The valley in which Aurangébdd 
is situated contains rich reddish-brown soil ; and a similar soil is 
generally characteristic of tho otbor valleys and hollows, muth as those 
at Blara, Kanher, &c. 
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Pot-holes, or giants’ cauldrons, are very common in the rocky ,,,Tebbele in 
beds of rivers, and have already been noticed. They are called 
hile, jerrais, or dohds, and are due to the exposure of the trap 
rock daring the dry season, and to the violent action of water during 
the raina. 


The discovery of an agate finke, probably of human manufacture, ,__rbmere 

in the right bank of the Goddvari, has already been noticed. Flakes ™"* 

or atone kuives‘and cores were usually made from agates ; and more 

of these remains might bo found in the district, where agates are s0 

plentiful, They are possibly of palmolithic age. None of the later 

forms known as Celts, belonging to the neolithic age, have been found. 
Implements of copper, bronze, and iron may not improbably be die- 

covered ; but very little is known about the stone circles, cromlechs, 

barrows, and mounds of prehistoric man, in this district, 


METEOROLOGY. 
The climate of Aurangdbdd is influenced by 2 varioty of circum- Gone ob- 
stances, such as its distance from the sea and the character of the 
intorvening country, its distribution into land and water and the 
direction of the mountain chains, its altitude above sea-level and the 
nature of its soil and of its vegetation ; while from the effecta of 
subairial decomposition and denudation, the very form and produc- 
tivencas of the land surface are to @ great extent dependent on atmo- 
spheric influences. Aurangébdd is not however, an isolated region 
having distinct climatic peccliarities, but is subordinate to the lerger 
areas of Western India, which are governed by like meteorological 
conditions. At the same time, the district may be subject to inumer- 
able looal variations of its own ; but in generalising it is necossary to 
bring together the observations of large areas of which it is an 
integral portion. 
‘The temperature is mainly influenced by the vapour-bearing cur- 
rents known as the summer and winter monsoons ; but the disizict, 
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from its geographical position, is vory much less under the influence 
of the winter than of the summer monsoon. ‘The general direction of 
the wind-partings, is determined by the vallvy ul the Tapti bounded by 
the A/janté ghdts, and that of the Goddvari bounded by the hills of 
Ahmadnagar and Jémkhed. The district has a general elevation of 
2,000 feet above sea-level in the hilly regions, and 1,800 feet in the 
plains. The soil derived from the decomposition of the characteristic 
traps of the Dakhan is absorbent and retentive of moisture, The 
plains are bare of trco vegetation ; and in the hilly tracts the trees 
are mostly deciduous. 


With the harvesting of crops tho hot‘season may bo snid to have 
rommonced, during which time the largest rivers contain but a very 
small supply of water. Thoro is an absence of all ircigation or othor 
sources of moisture; and evaporation chiefly inkes placo from the 
soil, which is soon covered with cracks and fissuros. Tho atmosphere 
of the plains consequently becomes exccasively dry; and a gencral 
weeno of desolation is presented in tho leaficss condition of tho trees, 
and in the blackened appearance of the surface, from the annual 
practice of burning the grass. ‘‘Tho temperature during the dry 
soason is determined mainly by the changing oquilibriums of tho 
heat gained from dircct insolation, and that lost by radiation into 
space. Of secondary causes affecting the tomporature, the mont 
important by far are evaporation, and obscuration by cloud. Wind- 
direction as a condition dircetly influencing temperature ocoupies 
only a third place.” The tomperature of the peninsula begins to 
rise shortly after the winter solatice, in January and February. 
In the month of March the district ia included in the isotherm of 
80°, coming within the area of greatest temperature in the peninsula, 
which occurs in latifude 20°, In May the area of greatest tempera- 
ture, with an isotherm of 95°, is removed further north ; while the 
district is included in the isotherm of 90°. The area of greatest tem- 
perature howover, is in advance of the zone of greatest insdlation, at 
least for the earlier months, and is due to the greater readiness with 
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which the land surfaco changes its temperature. With the advent of 7==Persnm 
the summer monsoon there is a sudden fall of temperature, and during 
the months of July, August, and September the district is within the 
isothorm of 75°. In October thore is a slight rise, when the south- 
west monsoon is deflected towards Karndtaka ; and in tho winter 
months the temperature chiefly depends on the latitude of the place, 
which in this district corresponds with an isotherm of 70°, In tho 
Béléghdt country tho thermometer stands Jowor then in the plains, 
and the decroment is about 1° in 390 feet, There is however, little 
vortical movement of the atmosphere, either upwards or downwards ; 
but perhaps some horizontal motion takes place, as when the after- 
noon hot winds of summer blow up the valloys of tho rivers, while 
tho nights are rendored comparatively cool by the winds that blow 
from the hills, In tho interior of tho plateau the reduction of 
tomperataro due to elevation is less than towards the borders, At 
Ajanté for example, the clovation is gained by a tolerably abrnpt 
rise from the general surface, aud the heat radiated from the ground 
ig rolatively much more copious. 


The following is taken from Dr. Bradley’s manuscript report on 
the meteorology of tho district. During the yoar 1849, tho mean 
tomporature of Jalnd in the cold weather was 76° freely exposed ; the 
avorago moximum and miniinum were 96° and 57° respectively ; and 
44°, tho lowest temporaturo registered, was reached in January. Tho 
mean for the hot weather, similarly oxposed, was 91°; the avorngo 
diurnal masimum and minimum 106° and 77°; and 122° was the 
highest temperature for the year, and wasreached in April, The moan 
temperature for the whole year was 83°. The temperature under 
shelter was 76°, and the maximum seldom oxceeded 100°. In the 
city of Aurangébéd, the thermometer ‘in the cold weather st sunrise 
sometimes atands as low as 46°, rising by 2 p.m. to 86°. During the 
hot months, the maximum for the year was observed on the 22nd 
May, when the temperatare in the shade between 2 and 3 2.0, was 
106°. The minimum for this season was 78°. The mean annual 
temperature was 77°. 
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The following particulars regarding temporature, are gathered 
from Mr, Chambers’ Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency :— 


In January the portion of the district near Jélné has a mean 
temperature of 74:4°; while to the west and north the tempera- 
ture is 71-6°, In February the temperature of the district is 74°8°. 
In March the temperature is 84° on the south and 82° on the north ; 
and in April 86:3° and 87° respectively. In May the tomperature 
of the district is 90°. In June the temperature about Jélng ie 83°4°, 
and near Aurangébéd 84°. In July the district has a temperature 
of 765°. In August the temperatare is 794° about Jilné, and 
78-5° to the north and west of the district ; while in September the 
temperatures are 80° and 77° respectively. In October the tempera- 
ture of the plain is 80°, and that of the hilly region 78°; while in 
November the district has a general temperature of 76°6°. In 
Decomber the temperature is 72-5° on the south, and 71° on 
the north. The mean annual temperature of the district is 79°4° 
on the plains, and 78°5° in the hilly region. The range of 
temperature between the hottest and coldest months varies from 
17-5° to 17-79. 


The following statement shows the mean monthly and annual tem- 
peratares of Jdiné, Abmadnager, and Maliagaon. The teinperature of 
Ahmadnagar corresponds much with that of Anrangébid, while 
Mallagaon is just beyond the wind-partings to the north. 
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Thermometiical observations taken for the last nine years by Mr. 
Jamsatji Minakji, of H. H. the Nizdm’s service, in Civil Medical 
cbarge of Kéddribdd (Jaln4) are also given for comparison, 











1870 1872, 1875 
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Months, a § o 
n lal ali] 5 lel lat 
al ale 4 |a{i f= 
Jenuary . 83 4) 64.6) 74 1) 61 8} 74 OF 86 O57 571 3298 
Pebruary BBA OE EE TS 1657) 804 90 4) 65 6) 74 $26 8 
Mach O28) C9 BL 73 4/89 0} 947/71 7185 254 
Apni OL 1s] Hb 7] 102 4] 782} 803) 160 1| 766] 34 25 5 
May 104 80 4) 93 1 105 281 6)4934) 96.8) 78 1]87 5217 
June 9271734) 46 87 740/808 Be a[ 746181 Of 149 
duly 822/730) 776 5 (B4 Of 72 4} 78 2) ue 
‘August Bs 734) Hal 2 B3u 720/778) 6s 5]742179 4124 
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October moortd 7 a6 ihsal756| 892] 06977 211 
November as 7 t4aM 7a 2) 631/706 BFR) 64) 73 D156 
december Vt Ft tz, RIO SIOLTLY $2 41 59 6171 238 


Tho mean maximum The mean minimum 
for the above years is >for the above years is 


The mean of the 
80 9. 69-6. means in 79-8, 

From the absence of barometric observationa for the district, only 
some goneral remarks can be made regarding the variations of 
atmospheric pressure. Those remarks are compiled from different 
authorities ; but a few readings with an aneroid were taken in the 
months of Muy, June, and July of the present year, and the results 
are given clsowhere. 


The ntmospheric pressure undergoes « double diurnal and a double 
annual oscillation, The maximum pressure for the day occurs about 
nine and ten in tho morning, and the minimum between four and 
five in the afternoon. A amaller maximum and minimum take place 
at 10 p.m. and 4 a0. respectively, but the exact hours vary at different 
seasons of the year ; while the average diurnal amplitude is rather 
more than 0-i inch, appearing to be greatest in the afternoon fall in 
the valleys, Tho character of the oscillation on the plateau is similar 
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to that on the lower plain, but the amplitude is less, The amplitude 
of the double oscillation is slso less on cloudy than on clear days. 
In the valloy of the Dudné, tho difference of level betweon tho summits 
of the hills to the north and south of Aurangibdd and that of the 
lowest pot of the valley, at tbe confiuenco of the Purnd with the 
Godivuri, averages about 1,000 feet ; and the diurnal oscillation of 
utmosphoric pressure at Aurangabad is no doubt influenced by tho 
movements of tho air that are produced between the hills and tho 
plain, This inequality is groatest in the driostmonths, when tha 
strong winds of tho afternoon blow up the valley , and is Ieastin the 
rains. The same feature is peculiar to tho luwer valley of the Godé- 
vari, the dry winds blowing up towards the Sattérd hills on the ouo 
side, and those of Birh and Ahmadnagar on the other. These kot 
currents seom to coincide with the diurnal oscillation of tomperatura 
and pressure, and are no doubt explained by tho more copious diurnal 
transfer of air to the hills on both sides. Tho pressure on the hills is 
of an opposite character, and rises in the afternoon, but falls towards 
night and carly morning, when the cool winds from the hills blow 
down tho valley. 


In the annnal oscillation, the highest prossure occurs in Decom- 
ber, and the prossure of January is also nearly as high, whilo tho 
lowest takes placoin June and July. In November and Dacember, 
tho winter anto-monsoon sonth of the Sétpurds blows from the cast, 
and is followed by an interval of three or four months in which 
the prevalent winds aro from west and north-west. In the epring 
months, the temperature and pressure of the dry winds of Rajputéna 
and Central India aro vory high, forming nn excoption to the rule, 
that the seat of the greatest temperaturo is also that of the lowest 
pressure. From this tract of country, hot dry winds blow with 
considerable forco towards the Central Provinces south of the 
Rétpurds. The land winds of April and May set in at 9 or 10 a.m, 
about the hour of maximum diurnal pressure, and begin to decline 
at 4 or 5 r.u., thus indicating that to some extent thoy are re- 
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Jnted to the diurnal oscillation of pressure. When the summer 
monsoon sets in, thoro is a rapid substitution of a saturated weat 
wind for an exceedingly dry north-west wind, and the fall of pressure 
and of temperature is considerable, the former amounting to nearly 
0-1 inch, and the latter to 14° or 15°. 


The general direction of the winds for each month of the year is as 
follows :— 

In January the winds are from the cast, and in February from the 
north-cast. In March they are from north-cast, east-north-cast, and 
south-sonth-weet ; while in April they are north-west and north-east. 
In May the winds blow from west-north-west and north. In June 
they are generally west, and in Jnly south-west and west-south- 
west. In August they are west-south-west and west-north-west ; in 
September west ; and in October west, north-west, and north, In 
November the winds aro west, weat-north-west, and north-cnst ; and 
in December east-north-east and east. The winds however, do not 
blow in a direct course, but very obliquely ; and tho tendency is 
to veer from left to right, o north-west wind often changing to 
eaaterly, and a wind from the south inclining to south-west, west 
and even north-west. Thus a certain scheme of pressure distribution, 
which determines the course of the winds, is peculiar to each season. 
But there are variations in different years, and these are no, doubt 
closely connected with those variations of rainfall and temperatare 
which characterise the seasons of different years. 


Thore is an absence of any appreciable source of local evaporation, 
such as may be derived from large areas of irrigated fields, or even 
from the leaves of trees, &c., and the main supply of aqueous vapour 
comes from the Western Coast. The soil however, from its absorbent 
character, furnishes a moderate supply of aqueous vapour; and the 
direct heat of the sun is in some measure modified by the retentive- 
ness of moistare peouliar to the black coil, and by the evaporation 
that is always going on. Several years ago, Captain Christie made 
Borie experimtots te\determine the absorbent power of myer. He 
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dciod a portion at a tomperature nearly sufficient to char paper, an 
having exposed 2,615°G grains of the dried soil to the atmosphere « 
2 moderately damp apartment, found after a few days that it ha 
gained 147-1 grains. He then exposed the same sample to a! 
atmosphere saturated with moisture, and observed that the weigh 
increased daily till the end of a fow wooks, when it was found to b 
2,428-4 grains. The soil had gained 212°8 grains, or about 8 per cent 


The proportion of vapour in the air is not the same at differen 
seasons of the yoar, depending chiefly on the direction of tho winds 
‘The vapour tension is lowest in January, when the temperature ie & 
the lowest, and the pressure at the highest ; but the rice during th 
dry season, during the prevalenco of the land winds, is very slov 
till the setting in of the summer monsoon, and then there is a sudder 
increase. There are two periods of maximum and two poriods 0; 
minimum proportion of vapour in the atmosphere during the year. 
The months of Apriland May are the driest, while July and August 
are the most humid. November is again somewhat dry, and thi 
second maximum falls in December, but south of the Sdtpurds the 
vise in this month is very slight. The humidity of the atmospher« 
is subject to innumerable local variations, according to the proxi- 
mity of trees or of artificial irrigation. Thus the city of Aurangébic 
from ita elaborate system of wator-supply and from the extensive 
vegetation that the latter supporis, is more humid than the dries 
regions of Jéiné. In the hilly country to the north there is # slightly 
higher humidity in December and January ; bat during tho earlier 
and later months of the dry weather, there is very little difference 
between the hills and the plains, the dryness of both being ox- 
cessive. The summits of the hills have a higher relative humidity 
than tho plains, and during the rainy season are at saturation, the 
hill-tops being enveloped in cloud. 

As clouds consist of air in 2 state of saturation, their prevalence 
will vary according to the relative humidity of the higher strate of 
‘the atmorphere. Consequently, there will be two annual periods of 
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maximum and two of minimum cloudiness, corresponding with the 
periods of maximum and of minimum proportion of water vapour; 
but the second maximum during the winter monsoon is of very much 
less importance than the maximum of the sammer monsoon. During 
the dry season, when the land winds from the north-west prevail, the 
clouds aro at a minimum ; bat when the sea breezes Llow up from the 
west and south-west, the cloudy season begins, and reaches a maxi- 
mum in June and July. Owing to the obstacle of the Western Ghits 
which have to be first surmounted, and the dynamic heating which 
the clouds undergo in their gradual descent over the lower plateaus, 
the break created by the monsoon is not so striking over the greater 
portion of the district as it is in the extreme northern parts, where the 
monsoon onrrents blow up the Tapti valley, and the dry serson ia 
suddenly succeeded by one of high relative humidity. Cloud obscu- 
ration and humidity have also an influence in reducing the range of 
temperature, and in slightly lowering the mean temperature of the 
atmosphere. In tho dry months, when the clonds aro at a mini- 
mum, the air is loaded with dust, which absorbs hont av well as light, 
and constitutes a haze and glaro extending up to greathoights. This 
heated dust no doubt contributes much to the high ‘temperature of 
the hills during the dry season, as compared with the plains. 

The rainfall of a tract of country will of course vary with the higher 
humidity of the atmosphere, and with the extent of cloudiness; but 
the amount will primarily depend on the volume of the saturated 
current, and on the velocity with which it travels. The circum- 
stances therefore, which retard this velocity and create a greater 
humidity, will determine the amount of condensation and precipita- 
tion that takes place. Thus, the form of the surface, and the nature 
of the vegetation it aupporte, greatly influence the fell of rain; and 
hence the copionsness of rainfall on hill-sides covered with vegetation, 
where the onrrente have been obstructed. The Dakhan receives its 
principal rainfall from the Western Coast, but owing to the obstruc- 
tion of the Ghats, 2 great deal of the saturated current is condensed 
and precipitated, so that the volume is much reduced by the timo the 
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obstacle is overcome.« In descending ovor the plateaus the portion 
immediately to the cast of the Ghéts has 2 very moderate rainfall, 
and the increase beyond 1s ovly gradual. 


‘The following table gives the annual rogisters of rainfall in tho 
principal tdluk stations as farnishod by tho Tabeilddrs, but they have 
only been kept regularly for tho last year or two. 


Register of Rainfall of the Aurangdbid District. 
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The greatest rainfall during the year takes pluce among the 
A’janté and Géotélé ghats, and in the Kinhar and Takii bills, 
which contain the sources of the principal tributaries of the Godavari. 
The Aurangdbéd and Sattf:4 hills also receivo a very fair supply. 
Towards A/janth the rainfall averages about 30° inches, towards 
‘Tharodd about 26 inches, and towards Baiz4pur 24 inches. 

The following table gives the register of rainfall at Kad4rébéad 
(Jdind) by Mr. Jameatji Manakji, fur the filtcen years Letwoun 1864 
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‘Year, Rainfall. 
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Tho following account is taken from De. Bradley’s manaceript 
report, dated 1848. The Just year’s rains (1847), which were vonsi- 
dered more than usually heavy, were found to have been 44 inchas, 
the particulars of which were noted at Aurangdbéd, and the dixtei- 
bution was as follows :— 








Locher. Inchon. 
Jantury e-00 678° 
0-00 239 
0-00 18-31 
O12 1-00 
569 | November 186 
785 | Docomber 00 








The fall of rain at Jélné is unequal, varying considerably ono year 
with another ; 82 inches has been considered a fair averago monsoon, 
but it was close apon double that amount in 1849, there having buen 
no Jess than 62 inches registered, but in that year the rains were 
more than usually heavy all over India. : 


The following is an epitome of the weather at Jélnd in 1850 : 





January—Morninge cool, and days pleasant, with cloudy weather 
and occasional showers. 
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February —Mornings cold, pleasant woather, with slight showers 
in the evening and night time. 


Afarch.—Cool mornings with agreoable weather ; latter part of the 
month thunder, showers, and clondy weather. 

April,—Cool mernings, getting very hot in the middle of the day, 
with thunder, showers, and strong wind ; evenings often close and 
oppressive. 

May.—Mornings warm, and day hot, with closo nights; middle 
part, showers with thunder and lightning ; latter part, days and nights 
hot. and oppressive. 


June——Forenoon overcast, with heavy rain, in early part ; middle 
part cooler ; and latter part rain and thunder with oppressive 
weather. 


July.—Cloudy and hot in the day with occasional showers ; nights 
close. 


August.—Cloudy weather with drizzling rain and slight showers ; 
heavy rain towards the close of the month. 

Séptember.—Warm mornings, with heavy rain and occasional 
showers ; hot at midday. 

October.—Early and latter part rain, with cool mornings ; middle 
part, days warm, with cool nights and abundant precipitation of dew. 

Novemder.—Occasional showers, and pleasant weather. Heavy 
dew at night, 


December.—Cool mornings and pleasant weather ; slight showers 
towards middle of the month, and heavy dew throughout. 


There are no records of cyclones or storms of destructive violence. 
Dost-storms are very common in the afternoons during the hot 
weather. . 
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‘The following observations were taken during the months of 3 
June, and July 1879 :— 
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Date | Hour | Name of Pine | Remaiks 
1479 
16th June| Gam [Proton Con night] 
tank of sivna) | 2812 
42 (@andépur 26 03 Weather fair, but overceut 
Sem i 38 with hght clouds 
7 os 280 Pasang shower 1m after- 
toon fiom Wald; en soute 
to Aurangabéd 
16th June | 9420 [Dhagion 2801 
17th Jone] 6, [Awangibd 2778) In dak bungalow 
206 ie a7] Passtug clouds 
18th June} 6 aw or Pitte 
Joth June{ 21, [Dv kyaon 2787 in dak bungiow , muck 
run during wight of 18th 
Mt Dehewu abo during 
might of 10th 
20th June} 7 rx [Bur purt 27 82 in tont Ram en route to 
Bar/apur 
Zit June} 6 ame 2784] 
4s Tanti 2733) 790 |Clouay in aftarnnon 
Gym |thucda - 2766] 880 [In dgk bunguow 
and Junc| 8 Aw * 27 69) J loudly 
Bird June| 10 Aulsa are) Ditto 
orm [Kanbu 274d lin village Slight rain 
24th June} “6 a , a7 “ 
cm 2733) be [root of su pandeh ball 
30 2643] 85 25}1op of 
11 2247] 850 [Peemg clouds shght tan 
1 aflurnoon 
26th June} 6 a 27 47| 803 
’ rita 27 15) 
12, {Peshor 87 27] Weather fur 
Ore [smola 27 a4 Cloudy, drirzied twice an 
afternoon, siso in the 
evemng " Thormometer 
&t Mahodr, one mile di 
tant, 80° at 6 a 
20th June} bam | 4 | 27 Morning very clondy Ther~ 
mometer 6 4M 76° 
Mabodi, 8 4m. 79° at 
Hadgaon 
4, [B Borgaon 27.81) 850 [Overcast with hght clouds 
wz Wang =| 27 at2PM 
Gem fmaugrul 37 }Thea mometer 92° at Barad: 
‘Thormometer 84° at 42 
Weather cloudy, with 
ght ran 
27th Jane] 9am |Golfgion . — .} 27 JWeether cloudy Thermo- 
meter ot 6 aw. 89° at 
n patter ar cusudy, and light 
S pur ry) am rain 
22 4 = |Ajanta aT to Baiadara 
pa 2780 830 lOloudy 
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Date, Hour, ‘Name of Place. Remarks. 


Barometer, 
‘Thermometer, 
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9 | Sivné Tutto. 
. 80-0 | Ditto 
3-80 7 790 | Ditto 
oy * Ram in evening 


760 | Clondy 
2756 Weather clouly and very 
windy. bald to have 
Jail mitch rain pres soos 
night 


27 04 Cloudy with Ingh wind. 
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Bile 27 30 Tatto 
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Th July f one] 97°76 Ditte ditto 
8th July Choté Pipalgaon . | 27 71 Tn dak bingalon 
ve 27 63) 855 | Passe clouds 
oth July i 2770! 770 | Cloudy 
= 27-89 ( 840 
3 2763) 855 
10th July Ly 2770) 78-0 | Olonds, and hight ran 
6 2772| 630 
1th July Bw ” 2769] 81-0 
lath July{ 4 paw. ” e771 
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Register Temperature at Aurangdébdd from ember 1876 to 
# ‘April 1877. From Seri 
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‘Mean Maximum 8463. Mean Minimum 66°65. Mean of the Muan 75'38, 


Register of Rainfall from tho year 1872-78 to the year 1876-77 for 
Aurangabad, taken from the Famine Report of Maulvi Mahdi 4, 
Secrotary to Government, Revenue Department, 























(1872-74, 3-74, 1-76.| 3-78, TT. 
Monthe, 872-7: [187 4.) 1874-76.) 1875-74, | 1876-77, Total | Ave 
Taches, | Inches. | Inchon. | Taches, | Inchox, | 1ehos. | Inches. 
oss vor 
1°05 on 
a2 O64 
sen 7-7 
4745 | O49 
26°943| 5-385, 
aria a4e 
O40 0-08 
128 | o-2 
212 O42: 





Grand Total... 16460 | 82-92 
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Merrzoronoaican Tasie for 1847 taken at Aurangabad. 
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_ NW. 7 
‘Ocroum IN. N. E., N. W,) 16 
Novemner N.E, 8. BE. 15 
Deczusen 8. EB., N.E. 23 











Mean annual Temperature 77°. 


(Signed) W. H. BRADLEY, Svncxom, 
8th Regiment Nicam's Infantry, 
e on special duty. 
Burvawax, 
Sth September 1848, } 
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Table of calculated heights of hills in the Aurangabad district. 





At lower station, | At higher station. 





Bar. | Ther. | Bar. } Ther. 


Height 
in 
feet. 


Remarks. 





29°873 81-6 B2 


2755 
27-78 
27°55 
27-62 
28°20 
28°03 
29°945 
29-776 
27355 
27-47 
29°749 


27-55 


27°44 
29-761 
39°829 
20-886 
27°46 
2755 
27°83 
27-46 





26-22 


2,785 


400 








Highest point of Mihddeo hills 
abore Bombay. 


Do. above Aurangébéd (Delhi 
gate). 


Do, above cantonment in the 
valley of the Gundé, 


Do, above the village of Sattéré 
Do, above Givarai, 
Do, above Paitan. 
A’mbad bills above the plain. 
Do, above Bombay, 
Daulatébéu hill above Bombay, 
Do, above Aurangabia. 
Do. above foot of the hill. 


Bighest_ point of Aurangithdd, 
Bee Cave hills above Boinbay, 


Do. above Aurangdléd (Delhi 
gate). 
Do. above foot of hills. 


Rozé ghét above Bombay. 
Phélmiri ght above Bombay, 
Képhar Lill above Bombay. 
Do, above Kinhar, 
Do. sbove Aurangibad, 
Do. above the plain. 
Kénher ns gst om en routeto A‘janté, 


Afjanté ghiét above the village 
‘érdépar. 7 
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Table of heights, caleulated from observations taken in the Aurangébad 














district. Formula used is from Rankine :— 
ee - 
ie Fy 
a : 
me «dE ih 4s fil 
gem | a | a |i 
Fa vos 
nay thee ms 1a [pres |" 
‘J7th aud 18th June me (sie jms 1083} 
$2779 ‘Mean $, fest. 
4h, om, ood 1H July {ero {2H |{e san umes 
save and pith May jasa Be | | arn 
Datta De BE lier | az 
eet ay ju ER [fa | om 
nfl, 81a, & Oth June fesn wea} wea | 12387] 
a 
aa , by exe | 3,000] 
ae bt BE [hse | u0n 
eth ” Ett ata | 1,201) 
oth . meu 8 1817; 
atm ; wu foe fas 
16 we Bo lyst 1,003] 
ree . Bo |p | ue 
we Se ser |e | 1500] 
seus ; 23 [pre | sea 
sist ae ares | oe | aes 
ama ie 
Aird, sith, & 20k > 
pic : ‘Agora te leva of 
ome 
se “e Fresca en 
SchutSomicy. 
sie a 
ae Ee 
a : 
Fees | 
na E 
meee | 
ams say 
a 
mo. 
Mis eas, ake 
wh, 20m, "118, 150 
‘Tash, and 27th Joly. 





‘The following heights are taken from = Map of India published under the direction 





































ofthe Surveyor General of India in March 1872 — 


Aurangébéd 





9,148 feat | Jélnd .. 








1,948 feet, 
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UIIAPTER 1. 


FLORA. 


Tum vegetation of the Aurangdbid district is that peculiar to ignated, char. 
Westorn India, and is marked by a provalence of long grass and a ina.” 


paucity of largo trees. Tho jungles aro composed of arborescont 
shrubs and bushos that are moro or less dociduous in the cold scason. 
Nearly tho wholo of the district is utilised for agriculture ; und the 
larger spontancons vegetation is mainly confined to the outer slopos 
of the hills enclosing the Bilighdt, and to tho deep raviues that form 
tho sources of tho streams issuing from tho highlands. In tho A‘janté 
and G.fotilé ghats, the ravinos are well wooded, and xo are the hollows 
and the slopes of the hills that arc sheltered, as in tho upper 
valloy of tho Sivné; but more frequently tho hills are stcep, 
rocky, and almost devoid of vogetation. During the cold reason, from 
November to March, tho country is groon with cultivation; while 
from the absence of foliage and from tho abundance of long grass, the 
slopes and ravines of the ghéts havo a straw-coloured appearance. 
‘When the grass is Larnt in the hot season, and until the beginning of 
tha rains in June, thore is porhaps a little verduro noar villages and 
along some of the porennial streams, but everywhero else, ‘the 
Diack soil, black rocks, and blackened tree stems presont a most 
remarkable aspect of dosolation. During the rainy sozson howovor, 
the country is covered with verdure, and in many parts it is very 
beautiful, the contrast afforded by tho black rocks only serving to 
bring into relief the bright greon tints of the foliage.” 


The want of large trees already alluded to is in No way associated Bteenee ottarge 
with qualities peculiar to the trap soil, for solitary specimens may = 
Ta 
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sometimes be secn that under favourable circumstances assume very 
respectable dimonsions. The encroachments of the cultivator have 
no doubt confined the jungles to a rocky soil, not the best adapted to 
a vigorous growth of large vegotation ; and the constant conaumption 
of only small scanilings for aguicultural and domestic purposes, have 
also been tolorably effectual in kecping down tho sizo of jungles ; 
but the almost total absence of large trocs must be mainly attributed 
to the practice of burning the grass at tho beginning of every hot season. 
Nor is this last an unmitigated ovil, a3 it rostores to the soil some 
portion of tho fertility that was expended in raising the crops ; but its 
injurious effects are also apparent, especially in the Paidnghit, where 
it has succoedod in oblitorating most of the low hedgos that form the 
boundarios of fiolds. 


‘The hills on either side of the valloy in which the city of Aurang- 
abfd is situated are almost bare of treos, containing here and there a 
Nim, Salii, Saimbal, or somo thorny bushes. The soil at the baso of 
tho hills is shallow and rocky, and is scattered over with a fow stunted 
trees and shrubs. Tho centro of tho valley is rich and fortile, aud 
tho city is covered with a groat doal of rank vegetation. In anabortive 
attempt, made some seventy years back, to rear the Cochinenl insect, 
the chapal-sendh or prickly-pear was introduced as its food; and till 
recently, tho greater portion of the city, which consists of ruined 
buildings and enclosures, was occupicd with bushes of this plant, 
interspersed among ficlds of tobacco and other renk vegetation. The 
prickly-pear is now being rapidly destroyed, but it is still found in 
great abundance in most of tho largo towns of tho district, especially 
in A/mbad and Géndipur. Some of the other plants found in waste 
places aro the fk or swallow-wort, the feringhi datura or American 
thistle, tho gudal, raimunia, kéli-maimuda, turwar, bébul, and the 
wild bhair. The munsa-sij or milk-hodge thrives well, and forms an 
excellent hedge around villages. Tho larger trees are those common 
> centres of Mahomedan population, such as the hathi-kattidn or 
baobab, the red tamarind, the dsufal, maruf, pipri, kong or silk-cotton 
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tree, nim, bakkfn, rita, hadga, and siris. In the burial-grounds, 
the sitéfal, mulsari, khirni, ghul-mohr and sanschaile arc common. 
Thon there are numerous groves of mango, guava, orango and other 
fruit troes ; while of the wildor kinds found throughout tho district 
aro tho kdvit, bhair, dunlé, jémun, karondd, unbar or wild tig, 
gnlair, naruli, and bargondi. Tho othcr useful plants secon in gar- 
dons are the pingra, bél, chandan, moringa, dchar, kéirénj, harparuri, 
seuri, tildki, fgathi, guhl-tora or poinciana, bar, pipal, dattu-ka-jhar 
or Indian corktree, and jéngli bfdam. The keura, or fragrant scrow- 
pino, and the common aloo aro mot with in hedges. Among the 
palms, tho sondhi or small dato is plontiful at somo distance from the 
city, but the palmyra is comparatively raro. Tho cocoanut and the 
‘roca palm aro seon in gardens. 


Most of tho above trees aro also found in Jdind, but there is not About Jaina 
such an abundance of water, and consequently there is less of rank 
vegetation. 

Tho troes observed on the flanks and levels of tho table-land among yout uo set- 
tho Sattani and Mubddeo hills aro tho Lildw4, saldi, nim, dhiufal, toot 
paput, kanchan, dpta, wigati, ddondé, ingan, kanru, bhair, dhéman, 
shfmra, narali, and tho beautiful climbing morie!. ‘The cassias are 
very common, ospecially tho Tharoda or turvar and tho unali. The 
acacias aro perhaps still more common, and include the babul, ori- 
bAbul, ramkénta, hivar, chiléti or hardti, yolthur, khair, marmét, 
and saunthdt. The other shrubby plants aro tho baikal, karonda, 
karbnit, &e. 


The valley of the Godévari is sparsely scattered over with a fow Talley of Goda- 
shrubs, such as the different kinds of cassia, acacia, eapparis, pro- 
sopis, and carisss. The delicately perfumed gukikar and the elegant 
ramkdnta are very common. There are, comparatively speaking, no 
hedges, but in the vicinity of roads, tho fields are temporarily onclosed 
with branches of thorny bushes. The banks of the rivor Godavari 
are chiefly clothed with vegetation ofa prickly nature, such as the 
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shdmra, ingen, babul, and the saleoin-bébul or elephent thorn ; while 
bushes of nirgunda, shambdli, ganair, and jhdu or tamarisk are found 
clozer to rmnning water. 


Vegetation of ‘Tho vegotation on the Bélaghdt is more varied and abundant. The 
femise small dato palm is common on the right bank of the Sivnd, in the 
valloy of one of its tributaries locally called the Sendhi-nélld; and a 
slight sprinkling of brushwood extends to tho foot of the gh&t leading 
to Nandgnon. Tho Pal4s bocomes more froquont, and farther on 
towards Kénhar tho brushwood developes itself into «jungle, in 
which the Biléwd is the prevailing feature of the vegetation. Soveral 
valusblo timber trees are also fonnd, especially on the ghits, 
such as the teak, shisham, ¢bnus, butkus, bambu, and sandalwood, 
but they do not thrive well, and are small and crooked. A forest 
daroga is stationed at Kdnhar. The first-class woods of the Forest 
Departnient, such as tho teak, scldom exceed 9 feet in length and & 
feet in girth. The sandalwood treos aro of amall size and have very 
little scent. The bambu is also small but straight in its growth, and 
is of tho kind uscd for spenrs and lanco-shafts. Besides the trees 
common to tho district, the fullowing are observed :~-divdd&, mokhf, 
kusumb or hun, katé-dhdman, lokéndi, dnjan, saldi, chinchuk, tivés, 
sikol, p&thd, mohi, kdtéscuri, hirda or héldé, chdr, taindt, kéréinj, 
mauhd, bonddrd, ganori, sithodé, gura, kakfd4, and bodaré. Tho 
large climbers aro moricl, huludwail, shibjul, karénfal, lamtfni, band- 
wail, and shamudar-shok. The fields are better protected with enclo- 
sures than in the Paidnghdt, and the hedge-planta consist of karondd, 
Daikal, bébul, khair, hivar, orandi, kanru, timbit, 6dfs4, and the chillér 
or tho formidable Mysore thorn. Tho jungle continues up to Hiaté, 
and is then followed by some low brushwood sparingly distributed all 
the way up to A’jonté, where jungle vogotation is again seen in 
tho ravines of the ghits that overlook Kandesh. The trees more 
peculiar to these parts are the Anjan, kdch&nfré, robin or rod- 
wood true, yalli maddi, dauré, kursing, tun, kurat or torch troe, 
goindu, limbueni, muni or madugd, Smilias, bibéré, din, kandol 
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or k@vali, and dsén4. The plants commonly mot with in moist and 
marshy Iands aro tho stinging nottlc, tamb-ka-béji, kulfa or tho 
common purslane, &c. Thoso noticod in arable lands are tho 
kiramar, chota kulfa or Indian borage, valditi kulfa, Indian sarsa- 
parilla, gokru, &k or mudar, Chiraita, sankpuspi, and tho common 
datura, 


There aro several varieties of indigonows grasses that afford ox- 
cellent fodder ; and tracts of lnnd aro set apart near the hills of 
Aurang&bid and Jélné as “ ramneghs” for the cantonments. The 
bettor kinds of grasa are known by various local names, such an the 
shaird or chunerié, punié, marwail, gundali and jotishmati. The 
Ieanda is a tall grase found on black soil, and the sham& is common 
about cultivated fields, but tho most valuable of all is the dub or 
hariali, which with the sfpri and kurial are common to the plains and 
rich valloys. The trinpali is very common om barren land ; the 
pingi natchi on cultivated ground ; tho chickleuta on rubbish heaps, 
and the dunda on the margins of rivulets. Thoro aro several kinds 
of spear grass which aro very troublesome, such as the surwala, 
yeddi, and tho tattio grass. Tho kégara or thatch grass is found on 
tho banks of rivers. Among the aromatic grasses, the bélé or 
kéiskds is pretty common, the rausa is found on the Bildghdt, and the 
kusha towards Kéndesh. 


Of the usoful plants growing spontancously, those producing gums 
are :—Acacia arabica, Feronia elephantum, Conocarpus latifolia, Bos- 
wellia glabra, Melia indica, Sterculia urena, Buchanania latifolia, Bom- 
baz malabaricum, Cedrelia toona, &c. Tho plants yielding dyes are :— 
Grislea tomentosa, Rottlera tinctoria, Morinda citrifolia, Biza orellana, 
Nyotanthes arbor-tristie, Butea frondosa, Tamarindus indica, Thespesia 
populnea, Oojenia dalbergioides, Curcuma longa, Terminalia bellerioa, 
Phyllanthus emblioa, Punica granatum, &o, Those used in tanning are 
one or two varieties of the acacia, especially the babul, Oojenia 
dalbergivides, Conocarpus latifolia, Terminalia chebula ; Cassia auriou- 
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lata and Phyllanthus emblica. The skins manufactured into leather 
are rendorod peculiarly soft and durable, owing to the large amount 
of oxtractive matter which these plants contain, in addition to tannin. 
The bark peclod from the roots of the Butea /frondosa constitutes the 
usual village cordage; and the Cannabis sativa and Hibiscus canna- 
binws aro cultivated for tho sake of their fibre. The kdrdnj oil is 
expressed from the seeds of the Dalbergia arborea ; tho mélkiémni 
oil from the seeds of tho Celastrus paniculata; and the Andropogon 
martini farnishes the rausa or grass oil. The principal planta 
cultivated for oil are the Carthamus tinctorius, Sesamum orientale, and 
Ricinis communis. 


The following list is basod generally on Dr. Bradley’s Statistical 
Reports on the Daulatdbdd, Paitan, and Jdln@ Circars. The other 
works that were consulted are the Bombay Flora by Gibson and 
Dalzell, Roxburgh’s Flora Indica, Balfour’s Timber Trees of India, 
and Drury’s Useful Plants of India. Tho classification is adapted 
from Hooker and Bentham'’s Genera Plantarum, and tho Flora of 
India (so far as it is published), by Sir J. Hooker. 


PART 1, 


Planta that are indigenous, or that have been introduced and have become 
naturalised. 


Ranonounacexz. Clementis gouriana ; “moricl.” Found in the ghgt jungles. 


AMONACER, Anona squamosa ; “sita-fal,” custard apple. Often grows wild 
about villages ; tho acrid seodn are fatal to insocts. Polyalthia longifolia 
“Gs%-ful.” Sometimes found in avenues and gardens. 


MuniseEemaces. Cissampelos pareira ; ‘ ddk-nirbisi.” Common in hedges ; 
the extract is twed in urinary dineases. Coooulus villosus ; “ dikr 7” “ farid- 
bati.” Very common in hedges; sometimes used in medicine. The withies 
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are woven into baskets Qyclea burmann: Found imong the lulls , the bitter Flan 
root 18 given m dysentery. 

Nyurszaca Nelumbsum specionmn ; “kangwol ," and Nymphaa rubra; 
“ricté-kémal” Found in tanks WN, etellata, “nilpddind" Very common in 
tonks 


Paravenscex Argemone mecicana; “feung dima, “bhelend Very 
common , used im medsime Tho sede y1ckd 





a oll 


Fouanrces Fumarsa parvfora; “mt pdprf* A common weed, th 
icavon are employed in mudiane 


Carrarivcre® Capparts aphylla, “kar Common im wiste plus CO 
brevispina ; “wagiti ? Luond on Ux busksot udldy © grandis, ‘puhon la 
Bpatingly found C hormda, “urdauds ? Very common ids  @ mur 
rayana; “kabia” Found in most nds and mas C socbunghea, “ pnina 
Oooamonally foand on the ghéts C tfolata Man CO separiarnd C atyloon 
Common rhiuhy Gynand opus pentaphytla, “hid bul,” “haat * A common 
word uscdim me dheme , the seers yxctd i good onl | Mecbuheca oblongifolia Tound 
mmhedgcs Polansa dodcandra ind P wosantra, “hubure  Camuonwceds , 
the moods of the latter, “cho fynin,* yuld molve gicen ol 2 cheledones 
Found in momt places Strama tefrandsa Common about bund grounds 





Vioracex. Tomdium asufruticomm, “r8ttan puris ? Not common, nsed as 
1 domuk ent 


Brumes. Flacourta montana, “ stuck ," “14m tambit "Occasionally seen 
on tho ghétu 2” eapwa;“inmba, “hu Found on the Inlls , the timber 


in emall, but bard and clove gramed, F eepiana, “juts kwand ,* “tambit 
A tolerably common shiub 





Prrrosrores 9 Piitosporum floribundum ; “ yethadd:.” Sometimos socn in the 
jungles. 


Pouraanmx Polygalaarvensis,“morsdu,” Rae. 
Postutacum. Portulaca afra Common, uscd asa pot-heib, P. oleracea ; 


“kulfa ,” “fun.” Commonly used as “bin? P guadryida; “choh .” 
“chote dune,” A common weed , the fiesh leaves aie used modicinally 


as & 
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Tamanwsorza. Zrichawrus ericoiles ; “ jhan ;* “ferash." Common in the 
bers of rivorm The exndation ix called “ gazan-jdbin.” The gallx, called “ mdin,” 


are antringent. 


ELaTinem. Borgia ammannioides an B. verticillata, Found on the margins 
of tanks, 


Gourrivee, Calophyllum inophyliion ; “‘wundi ;" “s&rpanka.” Tolerably 
common, The bark yiekis a renin, and an ofl is extracted from the woods, Xan- 


thockymus ovatifelius, Found in tho jungles of the hilln. 





Mauvacgx. Alutilon indicum ; “pitdri;" “kaogéni.” A common shirmb ; 
yieldna wrong fibro Ot for ropes. Adansonia digitata; " gonik chints ;” 4 Luthi- 
kattida.” Originally inteaducod by Arabiau traders from Africa, aud common 
about Anrangabéil, &c. ; yields a ureful fibro, and the bark iv. fobrifuge, Bon- 
bax malabaricum ; “rdktd-simual ;" “kanta-nair,” A common troo, yields witke 
cottom, and the “2mchi ray” revin; tho root iv tho “yaféd uusli” of buzwars, 
Eriodendron anfructwoswa ; “sharcula ;” “hattida ;” “yaféd-simal.” Found 
towurily Kindesh ; yields a white cotton, and tho “ huttifn-ka-gond,” given in 
Dowel complaints. Gossypium obtusifolium, Not common. Hibiacue furoatus. 
Found on the ghatx ; yicldeu strong white fibre. 2, heplaphylius. Not common ; 
fount in mivicey. 47, micranthus ; “salle bata.” Common in hedges. 
HE, wesicariua, Found on blxck soil during tho rains ; yiolda a good Abre. 
Kydia calycina ; “whrang.” Found un the ghdts. The bark iv mucilaginous 
and the timber ureful, Maloa rotundifolia ; “kingi.” A common herb, The 
weed in culled “kabSsi," and the flowers “gul-khaira.” Sida retusa ; “rin. 
Vendi.” A common shrub; yiolle vory delicate fibros, 8, humifis, Cominon 
in sandy soil, Thespasia tampas. Found on the gbéts. 7. populnea ; “ paréa 
pipul.” Not coun; sometimes found about villages ant avenuos. Urena 
bobata aud J. sinsata ; “b&nkra.” Cumuion weuds; the former yields u 








strong fibre. : 


Srencvuusces. Helictores isora; “daumi;” “morar-falll ;”  “kapaial.” 
Fonnd on the hilla ; tho bros muke a good rups, and « liniment is mado from the 
cewales. Stereulis colorate ; “khanwi;" “Dhéi” Common in the jungice, 
S, gutlate; “ golder ;” “kukar.” Found on the ghfte; the bark ebounds with 
strong white Gros, & wrens; “kévali ;” “ondal ;” “kati.” Not common ; 
the wood ia soft, the bark astringent, and the Jeaves are useful in estilo disouses ; 
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it also yielde © white gum. & villosa; udal ;” “karduls.” Not common ; a 
fibre is obtained from the bark, 

Truckee. Corchorus acutangulus , “dud kalmi.” A common annual, yields a 
‘strong bre. 0, Awmilie, A common shrub. Grewia abutilifee. ‘Tolerably 
common. @. pilosa, Common. G. polygama;“ gual.” Found onthe ghita. 
@. sitiafotia ; “ dhiman.” Not rare; the timber is useful, and cordage ia made 
from the bark. G. villosa. Sparingly distributed. Triumfetta angulata A 
wory common plant. Z. rotundifolia. Not common. 





Linnx, Linum mysorense ; “ wundri.” A common plant. 


Marriomucem Hiptags madablota ; “ bokhi ;” “ utimukte ;” “huludwail,* 
‘Pound on the ghilte ; the bark is e good bitter. 


Zxaormyiusx. Fagonia mysorensie. A common anderehrub ; yields the drug 
<*dumaeo,” used for cooling the mouth. Zribulue lanugenosus ; “gokru.” 
Found on pasture lands ; the leaves, root and seeds arc given in urinary com- 
plaints. 

Graamacsz. Biophytum sensiticum ; “rbarminda.” A small plant found 
during the rains. Impatiens acautie. Found op the ghdtr. J. kleinii, Very 
‘common in the rains, J. natang Found in pondy and ditches Monsonia 
senegalensis, Common in dry pastures. Gzatis comiculate ; “ ambati-ka-baji,"” 
A common weeil, used in curriea instead of tamarind, 


Roracem. Aigls marmelos ;“bél.” Found in the jungles of the ghits and 
cultivated about villages. It is sacred to Siva. A yellow dye is obtained from 
the frnit, and the tree possesses various medicinal properties. Atalantia mono- 
phyla; makur-limbu.” Not common ; found on the ghats ; the wood is hard, 
close-greined and heavy. Feronia elephantum ; “k&vit.” A common tree ; 
yields «fine gum; the timber is hard and durable. Luvanga cleutherandra, 
Found on the ghits, Zonthoaylum friphylium. Found on the ghats; the 
wood ia soft, “'Tejbal” ia the capsule of LZ. hostile, used for intoxicating fish. 


fimanvats. Ailanthue exoslsa ; “‘maruf.” A common tree ; the wood ie of 
little value ; the berk is s febrifnge. 

Bunseasczs. Balsamodendron mukul ; “gugal.” Found towards Berir and 
Kandesh. Bosweliiaserrate ; “ealdi.” A largo baleamiferous tree found in the 
jungles of the ghéte ; produces the gum-resin olfbanum, The wood is used as a 
toreb. 
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Menisces. Cedvela ona ; ‘tun ;” “'kurak.” Found in the junglea of the 
ravines ; the timber ia like inferior mahogany, and the bark is a febrifugo. 
Chlorozylon swictenia ; “dboura 3” “hildd ;" the satin-wood trea. Not come 
ion ; yields a wood oil, and the timber is put to various uses. Hoynea trijuga ; 
“limbdru.” Common on the ghite. Afelia asadirachia ; “ bakkdn ;" “ gaurnim.” 
Common about villages ; the wood in hard, and the seeds are usod to maka 
voraries, M.indioa ; “nim.” Common ; the timber is good, the seeds supply 
uil, and various parta of the tree aro asoll in medicine, Swictenia febrifuga ; 
“ruldn ;" “rohina.” A huge treo common in the A‘javtd and Kauhar junglos ; 
tho timber in reckoned the most durable of woods, and is greatly used by tho 
natives in their tenyples and in woodwork. ‘Tho bark is a febrifuge. Turraa 
virent. Ashral found on the ghits, 





Oxicinex, Cansjeera rheedli. A protty common shrub. Olacea scandens. 
Not common, @. wightiana. Tolorably common. Ximenia americana, Not 
common ; used as 4 substitute for sandal-wood. 


Iniews, Ilex malubarica. A lorge tree found on the ghéts ; not common. 


Crtasrame. Colastrus montana, ‘kangoni ;" “ mil-kangoni.” A thorny 
shrub, found throughout the drier parts; the wood ix hard and durable. ©, 
paniculata ; “ mal-kangoni.” Found on tho hills. An oi, “oleum nigrum,” in 
exproasod from the svcds. @: rothiana, Found on the hilla. Elwodendren glawewm ; 
“butkus.” Common in the jungles, Hippocratea grakamii, Found on tho ghate, 
I. indiea ; “kazurati." A pretty common shrub, 





Reauyex, Veniilogo madraspatana ; “lokdaii ;” “kanwail.” Common 
on the ghdts ; the root yields a red dyo, Zisyphue fujuba ; “ bhai 
Common, produces a kind of kino ; tho wood is tough and strong; the bark 
and root, are sometimes sed medicinally. 2. anoplic. Common ; the root ia 
used medicinally. Z, rugosa ; “turan.” Common, Z. aylopyra ; gat 
bhai.” Common on the ghéts ; the wood ia hard aud dureble, and makes 
excellent torches. 








Aweniing. Cissua auriculata ;“ kastr.” Bare. ©, edulis, Common ; uvod 
as “ DAji.” ©. pedata, Rare. C. vitiginea ; “guslilata ;” “ Marattdtiga.” 
‘Very common. Lesa staphylea. Common. Vite quadrangularie; “ hér- 
snnkar.” Found in hedges, V. sefosa, Not common. The plant is exceedingly 
actiit. 
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Sarinpacem Cardicspermum halicacabum ;“‘shib-jul." Common in hedges; Seunnlieed 
useful in medicine. Dodonea viscosa ; “d&wA-ka-jhir.” Tolerably common, 
Sapindus emarginatue ; “ rita.” Common ; the fruit ia used in native medicine, 
and as soap for washing the hsir. & laurifolius. Resembles the last and is put 
to similar uses, Sleickera érijuga ; “‘ kusamb ;’“ kun.” Found on tho ghéte ; 


the bark ie astringent, and tho timber good. 


Awscaspiaces. Buckanania angustifolia. Found in the A’jénté and Kéohér 
jungles, B. latifolia ; “ pidl ;” “ ach&r." Found in the junglon ; the wood iw 
strong and tough ; the kernels yield tho “ chironji” vil. G@lycyearpus racemoen. 
“amberi.” Foundon the ghits, Odina wodier ;“sbimti ;” “ mégir.” Very 
common ; yiclds the  kuni-gond,” or gum “ jinga,” which resembles gnm_ arahic. 
Rhus mysorensis. Tolorably common. Semecarpus anacardium ; “hildwd 
“ Vibaa” Very common in the Béldgh&t jungles, An oil in extracted from the 
nut, which is acrid end voricating. 8. grahami ; “bildwd.” Much liko tho 
Tast and found in similar places ; tho nnt is used in medicine and for marking 
Tinon, Spondias mangifera ; “jengli nm. Often grows wild. 














Laavumos. Abrus precatorive ; ‘ gunch ;” “ khaksi.” Very common ia 
hodges ; the root iu uned aa a substitute for liquorice. Acacia arabiva ; * balnl ;" 
“\ki-kiker,” Common ; yielde a gum resembling gum urnbic. ‘Tho timber ix 
good, the bark is used in tanning and dyeing, and parts af the tree ero usod 
medicinally, ‘The handsome varioty called “rfm-kénta" ie common on the 
plains, A. catechu ; “khair,” Common in hilly placon, but stunted ; yieldn a 
kind of catechu, which is used medicinally. A. concinna ; “ rita." Fonnd on 
the ghdte. The pods are used as soap. A. eburnea ; “ mérmdt.” Found in dry 
barren places. A. sarnesiana ; “eri-bdbul ;” “ gul-bébul.” Common ; yiolis a 
usefal gum, A fine perfume is divtilled from the flowors. A. leucecephala. 
Found growing wild in gardens, &c., and diffienlt to orudicate. A. leucophlosa. 
Common ; yields a good fibre, and sn ardent spirit is distilled from the bark ; 
the timber is hard. A. pennaia; “arrft.” Tolerably common. A. procera ; 
“kini.” Found on the ghits. A. sundra ; “ 16! khair.” A variety of A. catechu, 
and posscased of similar propertics. A. tomentosa ; “salnein bdbul.” Found 
in the jungles towards Kandesh. Albisia amara ; “ lullei ;” “ nelingi” Com- 
mon ; the timbor is good, but generally crooked. A. lebbek ; “ siris.” Cowmon ; 
ylelds good timber and s large quantity of guin ; tho leaves, flowers, and an 
oil extracted frova the senda are used modicinally. A. odoratissima ; “ sirnn ! 
“yam-saran” Tolerably common ; the heart-wood is very strong and hard. 

A. stipulate 5“ kasir ;" “oi.” Rare ; found on the ghéts. Alkegimanroram ; a 
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Set avanse ,” “shui: khas «Rae Alyncarpus bupleunyfolue. Common, 


A longyYolws Common, the roots are hke hquonce. A. summularyohus 
Very common 4. tetragonolobue Found on the plains Atylona lawn 
Found on the hills A scarabendses. Common. Bauhima acunneaia , 
“duolo hanchan ,? “kachnfr' Tolerably common 2B racemosa; “ dptd ,” 
“madual" Found in villages, and woishpped by the Hindus during the Dasssra 
festival B tomentosa Common, sometimes used im dysentery Butea 
frondosa ,“palas , “‘ dik * Common, especially on the BéléghSt , the tree 
yiclds gum Butea, usd for precimtating indago The flowers ase used an a dye, 
the bath and 100t afford « strong 1ope, and the seeds me purgative B superba, 
“paldewail Not so common yrelds @ mmilar gum Casalpimsa alaia , 
“Sqanchadla Found at Awang4bad, JaIné, &c OC puicherrema , “ gul tora ,” 
+ gul mhor.’ Common in gardcns and waste places @ sepsaria , “ obullar ,” 
“Jalgach” Common, form» an impenetrable hedge. Cunavaha wrose , 
“gonma Commcp im helges Casma abeus, “choken"” Common, the 
powdered seedy arc umd im wore eyes CO aurewlata , “ tuwar ,” “ tharodé.” 
‘Vary common , tho bak te used in tanming, and the stema as tooth brushes 
C fatula ,“hmaltds ,*“bdwh , “ gumald ' Common , yields a red gum , the 
pulp is purgatsve, and thebark is used m tanmng and dyeing 0, ocewdentals 
Common , employed in cutancous maladies and as an apenent © pumila. 
Common m pasturesduring the rans @ senna Rare © sophora Common, 
weed im diabetes C tora , “ chakunda” Common , the leaves are openent, and 
a blue dye 1 prepared from the sceds Clstorea ternatea , “ pki ,” “Ichagin ," 
“ghlongakasp: ’ Very common sn hedges , the seods are pmgstive Crotalana 
alhda , O bylora, C calycina , C, medweoginea , C mysorenns , C provirata , 
and @ sirvata Common C retusa ,“ ghign ,” and C,rerea Found on sandy 
toil , the fibres of the former are employed for canvas and cordage € verruscea , 
“ yhunjhun ,” “bdnaan” Very common ; usedinmedicane Oyhsla scarwea 
‘Veiy common sn hedges and open jungles Dalbergsa lanceolana . “ dandus.” 
Found on the plains D. lahfoha ,“shisham” Found m the jungles of 
Kénhar, &c , the wood 1s seldom of good size and 1s often crooked Desmodwm 
paroyolum , D. pulcdellum , D, treflorum; “kodaba ,” and D tiguetrom 
Common. Drchrostachys omera , “ warfa-taro ,” “ yelthm " Common ; the wood 
makes good pegs, but x8 too small for any other purpose Enlada pusatha 
Found on the ghits, rythrina indica , “ pangra ,” “ f4rad.”” Common , used as 6 
suppoit for the grape vine , the wood is soft and used for sword-sheaths , the 
leaves and bark are given m fover. E. strwtaand £ suberosa. Found on the ghate. 
Plemiagva congesta, “ dandola ,” F. hasata, and F. strobihfera, Tolcisbly 
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common. Geissaspis cristata, Abundantin pasture lands. @uilundinabonduc. “ie 


“ gachke ;" “ sagurgote ;” “ kdtkelijd.” Common in hedges ; used in medicine ; 
an oil is extracted from the seeds. Hardwickia binata ; “kdtudugi ;"“ &njan.” 
A tree found to the north of the district ;tho timboris good, and the bark yields 
a strong fibre. Indigafera aspalathoides. Somewhat rare; used in medicine. 
Z. cordifolia ; E.eckinata ;and I. glandulosa. Common, Cattle are fond of the 
last. 2. Aireuta; 2. linéfolia ; “bhangra ;" J. pentaphytia ; 7. 
trita, Generelly abundant on the plains, Melilotus Zeucatitha;“ valaiti ja- 
wat ;” and M. parviffora. Found on pasture and garden lands near atreams, &c. 
‘Mimosa hamata ; “ arkur." Common, 43f, prurita ; “ k4nchicuri 3” “ kfwach.” 
‘Very common in hedges and plains ; used in medicine. Oojenia dalbergioides ; 
“tunuz ;" “tiwds.” A timber troe found in the jungles of the north ; the bark 
sffords a fine kino, and ia also largely used to intoxicate fieh. Parkinsonia 
aouleata ; “valaiti kikar ;" dddnti.” Common in waste places. Phaseolus 
adenanthus and P. trinervius. Common on the plains. P. trilobue ; “ Arkmnit ;” 
“yakbal,” “cculai.” Found on roadsides, and on the borders of cultivated fields. 
Pongamia glabra ; “‘krdoj.” Found inthe jungles of Kénhar and A‘jantd ; tho 
pods and lonves are used in medicine, and an oil is extracted from the seods. 
Provpis apicigera ; “eumri ;” “ saundar ;" “ jhfnd.” A low tree to which 
the processions during “ Dassara” proceed ; the timber is good, Pacudar- 
thria visoida. Common, Peoralea corylifolia ; “ bdwarchin ;” “hdkuch.” Found 
in waste places; tho seeds are used medicinally. Pterccarpus marsupium ; 
« pible 7 “ bijasdl.” Common on tho plains ; yiolds the gum-resin kino ; tho 
timber is good. Bhynoosia aurea ; FR. medicaginea ; “ banér };” “ kulai ;” and 
WR. viscosa, Cominon in hedges, Sesbania aculsata; “dunclyi ;" and &. pro- 
oumbens. Abundant on tho plains, Smithia sensitive, Eaten as fe “baiji.” Tama- 
rindus tadicus ; “imlt ;" “chit.” Found abont villages. ‘The red-frnited 
variety, T. occidentale, is much vulaed. Taverniera cuneifotha; “ jetimdd.” 
Found in waste places ; the root is sweet. Tephrosia hookeriaria ; T. villosa ; 
and 7. purpurea ;“ afrpanké."” Common woods ; the root of th last is given in 
dyspepsia and diarthasa, Wagatea spicata. Found on the hills. Zornia angus- 
ffolia and Z. seylononsis, Abundant on the plains. 

















Rosacem, Potentilla mspina. A weed ; common on the plaind. 
Baxiwaacez. Vahlia viscosa, Found on the plains. . 


OnsssoL.cns. Bryophgllum calycieum ; pAthde-chins.” Qo ornamental 
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‘Plants, pluut ; eomotimes ased medicinally. Kalanchoe brasiliensis; K. floribunda ; 
K, glandulosa ; ond K.lacinlata. Found on the hills. 


Drosenact*%. Drosera burmanni; D. indica and D. peltata, Common; tho 
lant ie applied to blister the skin. 


Tlawocaner. AMyriophyltum tetrandum. Found in tanks. 


Revzornonta. Taralli« integerrima. Found in tho jungles of tho ghitr. 
The timber is good, but ecldom of large size. 





Commntracer. Combretum decandrum. Very common on tho Balaghdét. C. 
oealifolium ; + zellusi ;* “ pilokha.” Found in the jungles of the ghéta ; uscd ax 
soops for “motes.” Conocarpus latifolia ; “ yelln wAddi ;” “ déuré." Common 
n the jangles of Kénbar and Ajanta ; yiolde a valuable gum; tho timber i» 
rood for cart axles. Getonia floribunda ; “wuksi ;” “baguli.” Common on the 
Ais. Terminatia arjuna ; “arjun ;* “ktw ;” “G2un" Found on the banks of 
iver in Bdligh&t. 7. Lellerica; bihdra ; “bhairda.” Connon inthe junglen of 
he ghéts ; yields 4 quantity of gw, and the timber ia good ; the fruit is used in 
nedicino, und an ofl ie obtained from the kernels. 7. chebula ; “hdlda ;" “hited. 
Found in the jungex of the ghty ; the thinhoris good, and tho fruit, “ nyrobolan,” 
san article of con jmorce ; tho excrcncencos on the leavos ure given in diarrhooa. 
P. glabra; “din f* “maitsi.” Found on tho ghdts, ant exteunively usod for 














leewoot, and in rasking potash ; tho timbor is good. 





Mynraces. Iprringtonia acutangula ; “tiwar ;” “hijjul ;" “sarmfndarfal.” 
tulerably commén ; the timber is useful, and the root is a febrifuge, Careya 
“waikumba.” Tolerably common ; the timber iv rorvice- 





rborea ; “kunb, 
ble and the flovvers ure used in medicine. Sieygium jambolanum ; “j&émun ;” 
jambul.” bn } the wood is darable ; the bark yields a brown dyo, and an 
xtract like gund, “kino.” 5. salicifolium ;“ pan jambul." Found on the Bald- 
hat, in the bedi} of rivers. 


Mevasrowace.'s. Osbeckia truncata and O. seylanica. Found in pastures, 
lelastoma mala, baricum. Cominon. 


Lyrunacez. } arelotia indica. Found in watery places and io rico fields, 
mmania bacexfera ; “dédinari;” “aginbali.” Found in moist placos; tho 
aves aro uscd ko raining blisters. A. multiflora; A. octandra ;.A. rotundifolia ; 
aa A. salicifcltia. Common in wet ground. Grislea tomentoez ; “dhénfal ;”* 
seringir 5" “las Common ; found about the ghhts ; tho builliant red 
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flowers form an attuclo of commerce Lagerstramsa par vyfora ," bonita ,* 
“wond: mana ,” “b-llingnd:” Fonnd in the Kdnhu and A’jantd jungles , 
the tiee yiclds @ ewoot gmn, and the timbers good ZL regina, “ Mota bou- 
date,” “tduana” Found im tho ynngks of the ghdtn Rotala vertieillata. 
Common in ditches, tanks, &c 





Onoanscer Juseaa repens and J euffiuhcoss, Common in moist places 
Ludwigia pareytora , * krdmbu ,” “bdu lubdnga” Common in nice ficlds 
Trapa trepmosa ,“ singéia ,” pdm £11" Found in tanks, andl dye mm made 
fiom the fruit, which 18 used dunng the Hoh festival 





Samypacex. Casearia tomentosa ,“ bugwra” Fonnd on the lulls 


Paserrtonem Blodecca palmata ,“* harnftl ,’* jambafal Found in the 
jungles , sometimes cultivated for the beauty of ty Monae Zwrnera ulmyfolia 
Common , found m gardens 


CvounsiracLR Echwnandia epigea, “iihns géddd Common Bryona 
lacrmosa , “harder, “ gometa” ,“gurge nau,’ and 8 umbellata ,“ gual’ 
halts,’ “nobiles: Cummion im hedgos Cocesma endiot , “ handunn”, * bunb.? 
Common in hedges , the 1 1sc9 ate used in medicine. Cucums trsgonus , “kaki ,’ 
“bungunuk” Common , the npefiuit m aromite Luge amare , “ réntusat ,” 
“kornlla” Common m hedges , the trut w yiolcntly citharte and emetic 
Momordica dueca , “ haitoh,’ “ dai-kacla” Very common , somefimes 
cultivated. Mula scabella , “chmaits ,” © mnsmusa” Common in hedges , 
tho 100te and eecds re used in medicine, Titchosanthes cucumentna ,“ jangh 
pmol ,”  jangh chucking” Common, used in fovers 7’ palmata , “mukal.’ 
Found in mowt thickets in the ravines, and esicemed in catile diseaxs, 


Cactea Opuntia ditens ,“ chapalsendh ,” puckly pear , comnion abont 
villages, Pereakea aculeata, Appoais in the rains 


Froowes. G@limus lotowdes Found on the lulls. Mollungo cerviana , M. nuidi- 
caus , M. pentaphylia, “ khet-pépia ,” Mf. epergula and M. stricta Common 
weeds , the fist isused in medicino. Orygia decumens and Zrianthana orys- 
tathna ;* lets.” Common 7, deoandra ;“ biskhopra.” Used as tooth- 
biushes ; the roots ate aperiont. 7. obsordata , “ nasurjungi ,” “ wérma .” 
“steite.” Found in noe fields , the roots me cathartic, and the young leaves 
are used an“ bay.” 


Demeuiiresc. Heracleum rigene. Found on the hills, Hydrocotyle anata ; 
“thankuni.” Found in moist places in the rains ; used in medicine Punpinelta 
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pig adsvendens ; P. heynsana ; and P. laterifiora, Common on tho ghats ; Seseli 
indicum. Common on the plains. 





Cosxacrz. Alangium lamarcki ; “akole ;” “ankulo.” Common in waste 


plies ; the fruit is astringent and the root erthertic. 


Roviaces, Canthium umbellatum ; “areal.” Found in stony places above 
the ghits. Dentella repens. Common in moiet placon, Gardenia latifolia ; 
Found in the ghét jungles. G. lucida, Common; yields the 
“<dikdmdli” rosin wed in medicine. Zamiltonia mysorensis ; “ gidied.” Found 
on the gh&ts. Hedyotis aspera ; H. burmanniana; H. heynei ; und H. senegalensis. 
Common. Hymenodictyon excelaum ;“ bala b&chndk ;” bunddru." Found on 
the ghits; the timber is nscful, and the bark bitter end astringent. Hf. obo- 
wutum ; “ kurwi” Common in ght jungles. Zeora nigricans ; “ kétkura." Very 
common in tho thick-shaded jungles of the ghits. J. parviflora ;“ kara 
“jilpai.” Common on the ghits ; makes excellent firewood and good torches. 
Morinda tinctoria ; the wild“ suranji.” Found on tho hill of tuo Paitan taluk. 
Nauelea cordifolia. Not common ; ylelds the “hodu" wood, from which tho 
packing-boxes for opium ere made. N. parvifora ; “ kédam ;”"" kaian.” Not 
conimon ; the timber is useful, Pavetia indica ; “ kdkra,” Wound on the ghéte. 
Randia dumetorum ;‘ ghela ;" “min.” Found on the ghétu; the fruit in used 
to intoxicate fish. 22. longiapina ; “ pirhlu ;” “ wAgatta.” Found towards Kan- 
flesh. Spermacoes hispida ; “ madéna.” Common ; the root is like sarasparilla. 
Stylocoryne weber. Used in medicino ; tho wood is hard. Vangueria edulis ; 
 madana ;” “ bangdii-ka-lukri.” Oommon on the ghaits; the bark is given in 


fover. 















Comrosrrm. Artemisia indica ; méjtari ;* “ gundmar 
‘Common ; the flowers are sold in bazaara, the leaves are used in medi 
essential cil is extracted from both flowers end leaves. Bidens wallichi. Common 
about gardens and plains. Blumea alata. Found on the ghfts. 3. amplectens. 
Common on roadsides. B. muratie and Brachyramphus heyneanus. Common. 
on old walls. B. conchifoliue and Collistiphus wightianue. Common. Oyatheclina 
Jawii. Found on the ghits. Dicoma lanugincea. Tolerably common. EcMaopa 
cohinatus ; “ unt-ktérd.” Common ; camels consume it readily. Koiipta erecta ; 
“ brinrdj ;” “ bingrs.” Very common in wet clayey soil; used in medicine. . 
Elephantophus scaber ;“ eandslan,” Common ; used in medicine, Glossocardia 
boevalies, Uommon; used in female complaints, Granges madraspatana. 
Found in rive fields ; the leaves are used medicinally. Leucoblepharis eubscssilis. 
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‘Endagenous 


Found on the ghits. Notonia grandifora. Found on high rocky precipices ; said to 
be a remedy in hydrophobie. Sonchus oleraceus ; “dodak.” Grows on rubbish, 
Spharanthue mothe ; “mundi,” “kamadtus." Very common in rice fields; 
used medicinally. Zricholepws glaberrima, J. montana, and 7. radwans. 
Found in the ravines of the ghdts, Vernonia anthelmsatica; “b&kchi ,” “kali- 
wird." Grows on rubbish ; yields « bard fibic , the sceds are used in medicine. 
V. cwerea ; ¢ kdk-engi ;" “sdbadovi.” Common , used im fires. V conysoides. 
Found on the ghte. 








Campanutacea Lobeha meotianafola , “tonal,” “bokinal ,”  “dawal.” 
Found on the ghits ; the seods ao very acid and the leavcs are antispasmodic 


Purmuacntacca. Plumbago seylamca , “chita-chitia,”  chittarmal” Found 
in rocky places ; usod m medicine, 


Pemuiaces, Anagalie arvensis. Common. 


Mrnasimackaw = Embelia glandulifera. Found onthe ghdte Z. ribes; “ ledr- 
kanni." Common tho frat, “waiwaraog,” 1s sold mn bavaun and ip anthel- 
mintic. Massa indica; “athi” Very common along tho ghate, tho fut 1 
used to powon fish. 


Batoracea Bastia Intifoha, “mduba” Found towards Kéohdr and the 
jungles towards tho hills. Tho “maths” spirit is distilled from the flowers, 
and the seods yield a large quantity of thick oil, Zsonandra caxdolhana. Pretty 
common on the ghats. Mimusops elengi; “bakbul,” “taindn ;” “ mulsari.” 
Common about villares 1ound the mausoleums of Mahomodans , tho needs yiold a 
good oil ; the bark is used in fever, and an odorifeious water is distilled fiom the 
flowers, M. howandra ; “kimi ,” “'rdjan.” Protty common , the wood is tongh 
and used for making sugaz-mills, &c. 


Evauacea. Duoepyros chloronylon ; “nini.” Found towards the north ; yields 
akind of ebony. D. candolkana ; D. goindu; “goings ;" and D. exsculpata ; 
“¢imburni.” Found on the ghéts. Maba nigrescens , “raktrura.” Protty oom- 
mon in the ght jungles. 





Srraacea, Hopes racemosa , and H. epecata. Found on the ghits, 


Ormacex. Jasminum lahfolum , “kusar ;” Ligustrum nevgherrenes ; ond 
Utes rowburghis. Common on the ghdte. ‘ 


ApoornacRe. Anodendron paniculaium; “ifmtani.” Found on the ghiats. 
Cartes carandas ; “ karond: ‘ gardnjs.” Common Nersam antidysentericum , 
9a 
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ABE T. 
Tagigenoas ena 
giarmiieed « ndorjdu” Trunishes the Conesm hark used an fever, dyrentery, and dheirhooa, 
Taber nemontana crispa, und Vallare keynes, “hippa mah” Common Vinea 
pula, “hapiyila' Common , y1(1ds + good yaliow dye Wiightia tomentosa , 
“ald indayan Found on the ghdts , yx lds a permaincat yellow dye 


Ascurriapre Aacleyias wucrophylu Almadint waywhac A. racomosa 
Gonmion im hedges A volubils, “don, “hvendon  ¢ nfékehohi ha ban” 
Comnion in hedges , usd as a rope, The phint as cance and cypectorint — Calo- 
trope giganter, “Gh, “mudar,” “dhand? Cotumon thout wlages , prepares 
tions of this plint are given m venous comp! unts, and the «ive punepal Mud 
nine 1s ctacted fiom at Lt yslda a hind of manna (Mndu s,ai), and 0 
saluibl five 1 obtuned from the stem C proce, aka,’ tmmdat ,” 
*Qbeidcsn* Much hike the chove bat sualkt Caralluma fmby tata , + muwkur- 
sing’ Common m Kanhat and matte cd about the hulls Qhyptoatema 
grandifioa Cotamon , abounds in a nulky ctontchone juice and y1cld4 a tine 
strong fine Chyptolea buchanan Found onthe ght, 2femudesinus wndicus , 
Candatud, “mmraba,’ ! méhwi' Vay common the root 1 uscd as a 
substitute for sarsipaulti Tolvatemma rheeda , “ye ourgs Common 10 
hedges, 31s a tolubke fibre, md the roots us Lin dnowcs of the eyo, 
Hoya pathda. Very common on tices Oxystelma esculentum —Commion on tho 
banks of nvein Sarcostemma brevisigma Common in stony places, yaulds a 
milky juice which allays thust, “Som, 4 fermented hq tor of the Bin tus, a 
distilled from it 5 sites medium —Uscdin the calttnc of sng arc ine to hecp off 
whate ants Toroompus crasnfolus. Tound ou the ,batys. 


brachata, “gum,” “néi' Common in cultivated 
as atome Ezeacum bscolor Found in pastures by 
aw the Country “haraidt,' a vulusble febufuge 2 
Bias daang the runs — Genturwa verticillata , 









fields after the 1aias , us 
the mugms of rivers 

pumilum Very coinmun 
“ chata-chuaita” Found ingbnest uncuitivikd giound , uscd ay a substitute for 
Gentwn Lamnanthenum scum Found in tanks, Ophele powctfiora. Found 


on tho ghéts 


Tiyprorarzacra § Coldema procumbens, “tripangki,” and Hehotropum 
supenum Common 10116 fields in the cold weuther. H laaflorum Common 
Hydrolea seylaniea , “kachid-ashelengula.” Found on the margms of tenks and 
othe wet places Tvaridsum tncicuns , “h&tishuru.” Found on rubbish. 


Bonsarsexm Corda latyfoka , “hii lapura ,” “ bérr4-gonm” Common about 
villages and in the yingles , the tumber us much used, and the pulpy fruit 1s ems 
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ployed aaa pector medicme © myra, “lasuia, “babar.” Much lhe the 
Inst , tho fruit 9 an art cle of nufive miter: medica ‘The timber 1 soft, an] 
Bie can be obtumd fiom at by fiction CG rethes, “gondar Common, 
the woud is nscful, but very small @. walluhku, “dutuwin'  Spanngly 
distnhuted farminhen 2 file of moderte strenzth — Thichodesma indicum , 
“Chota kMpy Common held an repute in casch of emake bite TZ mrylamcum 





Common 


Convorvinacmr Argyreacuneaia Commun .1 ellsphea, — Vondwail 
A specosa, ‘ound sive ‘gui ind 4 malabawca Toni on the 
Ghats, the Listas use Lin me tane — Batatas pamrculita, bun kone Com 
mon cattle ne very fond of at the roots are c wtharte 8 pentophylle Com 
mion Calonyetion speciorum, * pwilcindur = Cound am helcs  Contolt ulus 
qrvense, hdian palk Voy common im bhich nal, sud tobe 1 purgitive 
© rottimanse Spumngly distubotid Leoleutas aluacides, ‘ sankh pushy * 
Common , urd in medine ZF faveuta Tounl everywhere in grassy phices 
Ipomaa filcaulia, I obsctra, F pilosa, anil pes tigrde, ‘lingih bin, 
‘kumi? Common J remformue 1 aad an as wha w iter has lodged 
Ereptane Foundin tiuhs 1 eeprrne  Comum im cay hedge the weds 
“Tal dénd, aro apcrnnt, mdaro sTlin the biziasan Sabepermta TZ tur 
petkum, “dudhdm:, ‘turhat nasui Cummon the white ‘fon a9 
cathartic and pungent, the black sort as i violent pmgitne — Pharbiie ml, 
“matchaa Connon tho wads, héledana, ate fold miazius wm asife 
cathartic 


Borantcrn Datwaalba, ‘ ditura’ side dit Act known plunt of 





which there ae several y uietes It as amtoxcatips ind nucotu, and dingeious 
af incautionsly used =D hummatu Almost w common ws the preceding, and 
with simular propites Nicandra physaludes, © h&knny’ Grows wn wiste 
places Physalis somnfura, fegind, ‘kaknny  Widuly spread, the 100t 
and Jeaves are powertully nucobe and diet Solanum sndicum , * gurha 
ma,” “Kole? “kandiur’ Conuuen the rvot pusmems strong exciting 
quehiies § S yacqum, “huti., “dosh ka fal Very common, tht plant uw 
Intter and cammative S tilobatum Potty common, used modacinilly , the 
leaves aio cation as “bay 


SonorauLaRracrat Bonnaya bracheata Common im pastures during the 
runs B wenomcafoha Common Celsia corotmandehana, “ kakehima 
Found an waste places , given in dysentery. Dopatriumjunceum, and Glossos- 
figma epathulatum. Common im swampy places Herpethwe monnura, “ Sdhi- 
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‘and 
birn.” Found on the marginsof tanks; used in medicine. Ziyeanthes Aysao- 


gioides, Common inthe rains,  Limnophila gratioloides ; L, gratissima; and 
ZL. racemosa. Found on the borders of tanks, iaaria ramosissima. Common, 
Ramphicarpa longiflora. Found in gh&t pastures during the rains, Sopubia 
delphinifolia, Found in cultivated ficlds. Striga euphrastoides ; and 8, Mrenta, 
Common, 4% orobranchicides. Parasitic on the roots of different species of 
Lepidegathis and Euphorbium, 


OnosnancuERz. Pheliphas indica. Found on tobacco plants. 


Lenrrsvtaece, Utricularia reticulata; “jangi 
rice flelds during the rains. 


“neteu.” Common in 





Browomracea. Bignonia zylocarpa; “kursing.” Found in the jungles of tho 
ghdts; thetimber is usoful, and an oily substanve distilled from tho wood la 
employed in skin discases. Calosanthes indica; “shiona.” Found in tho 
jungles of the ghits. Heterophragma chelonioides ; “padri ;” “padel ;” " kirsal.” 
Common on the ghéts ; the bark and fruit mo used medicinally. H. romburghit ; 
“ warns." A largo timbor troo, found in the ghat jungles. Rare. 


Pevaumez. Martynia diandra, Very common during the rains. 


Asarrmorm Adhatoda vasica; “ &dalsd 3” “arusa;” “degandé.” Com- 
monin ghft villages; often used as medicine, and given in cattle diseases, 
ABthailema renjforme, Found on tho ghfts. Andrographia echioides. Found in 
the revines, A. paniculata ; “ mahd-tite ;” “kélafnsth.” The “kariat” of the 
bazaare, so famous as 8 substitute for Gentian. Asteraoantha longifolia ;  gokehu- 
ra ;" “talmakar&.” Very common in swampy placos, In o roligious service 
called “ Inkoti” the Hindus present a lakh of these flowera to their idols. The 
weeds, ‘‘talimkhdné,” sre given in urinary diseases. Asysiasia coromandeliana, 
‘Very common ; often cultivated in gardens and used as “biji.” Barleria dicho- 
Joma ; “ sfdé-jati.” Often planted by Brahmans near temples, B. gibsoni. Found 
on the ghits. B. prionitie; “kanthd-jdtté.” Very common in hedges ; used 
in medicine. 8. terminalis. Found on the ghats. B. boerhaavifolsa. Common. 
THemichoriste montana; and Lepidagathis grandijfiora. Common on the 
ghats. Peristophe bicalyculata ; Rosteliularis diffues; R. peploides; and 
4B. procumbens. Ordinary weeds found in pastares; the last ie used in sore eyes. 
Ruslia latebross. Found below trees. Rungia parviflora. Oommon. 2. repens. 
‘Very common ; useful as s vermifuge in fevers. Sirobilanthes aeperrimue ; 
and S, eallosus. Found on the ghits. 
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: : os “eee 
EBEENACEE. Callicarpa cana; “bdstre;” “ maesandari ;* “kitkamel.” *epgreiloe” 
ommon on the ghéts. Ohlerodendron phlomoides ; “tiléki.” Very common 

in hedges. Gmalina arborea; “ jugani-chokar ;” “siwan.” Rare; employed 

in medicine ; the timber is light and strong, and used for the cylinders of native 

drums, &e. Lantana aouleata ; and J. meliesafolia. Common shrubs found in 

waste places. Zippia nodiflora; “ chota-okra ;” “bhukokra.” Common in 

grassy places. Teotona grandis ; “ n€guan ;” “ ségé.” Found in the Kanhér 

and ghét jungles, but stunted. Yields the “teak” timber ; a purple dye is 

‘extracted from the tender leaves, and the flowers aredinretic, Viten leucozyton ; 

“sherus." Bare ; found on the banks of streams in Biléghét. V. negundo ; 
“ghambali ;" “nisinda ;" and V. trifolia; “ paniki-shambéli ;" “ seduari,” 

Common treos, found in rick moiet soil ; usod in medicine ; a clear sweet oil is 

extracted from the root. 





Lavras. Ajuga disticha. Found on the ghits. Anisomeles malaburica ; 
“mogtbirs.” Common; medicinal; yiolde a reddieh oil. Colebrookia terni- 
Sola; Coleus barbatus ; and Dysophylia gracilis. Found on the ghite. 
Lavandula burmanni ; “ goros ;" and Leonotie neprtafolia ; “ mati-sul.” Common. 
Leuoae linifolia, Very common in cultivated fiolds ; given in snuko-bite. Ly 
wtelligera. Found on the ghéts. Ocimum adscendens ; “ tulsi;" and 0. canum; 
“gafaid-tulsi."” Common. OQ. gratissimum ; “ rém-tulsi ;” “ banjirl.” Culti- 
vated near temples ; the flowers heve a utrong fragrance, Q. sanctum ; “ khld- 
talsi.” Common; useful in niedicine, and sacred to the Hindus, It goou 
through the ceremony of marriage about the ond of October, Orthosiphon 
gtabratus, Commonin the rains. O, pallidus; “ jutd-tulsi.” Very common, 
Pogostemon purpuricaulis. Found in the hilly parts. 


Nyoracinem. Boerhaavia diffusa 
asa vermifage. B. repens ; “ tikeri 
to be emetic. 





\tilri-ka-b4ji” Very common; given 
Common on the plains ; tho root is eaid 





AmananToaces. Achyranthes espera; “ agérd ;” “ ldi-chichiria.“ Zuu- 
mon; yields potash. The seeds are given in hydrophobia snd enake-bite. 
Airva lanata ; “ kbul ;" “chaid ;” and Alternanthera sessilis. Common ; used 
as“ béji.” Amaranthus spinosus ; “ kitinsti ;” “ kdnti-mat ;” and A. viridis, 
‘Common in rainy and cold seasons. The former is e very troublesome wood. 
Both are used as pot-herba. Amblogyna polygoncides ; “chirunati.” Very 
common, Digere arvensis ; “ Ista-mohuria ;" “ gangdtis.” Common in the 
rein. Mongia tenwifolia ; “ghol.” Common everywhere. This snd the 
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other varieties of Amatanthus form the staple pot-herbs of the natives. Papatia 
orbroulata. Found on the ghdts in sandy soil. 


Potreoxn. Polygonum glabrum ; “1akt:ua,” and P, rivulare. Common 
in ditches, rivulets, &e The Intter is given in colic and is considerod diuretic. 





Lavnacex. Alseodaphns somicarpfolia , and Beilschmueda rouburghana, 
Found on the ghat.. Canytha filiform , “ kot in-ha-pdt 
P wasitic 5 vory common in hedges , used mediainilly, and put asa seasoning 
into buttermilk, Machiulwe glaucescene. Found on the ghits. Tetranthaa 
monopetala ; “ yangl-rar-dm ,”  marda-lakn.” Found on the ghdts ; the wood 





ix aromatic , the bers ysold an oi and the bark is nud medicinally, ‘The 


Jeaved are given to allkworns. 


Bawravacer. Osyrwe wightiana Found on the ghdtn. Santalum album; 
“chandan ,” “ sfuddl.” Found in the Kanha) jungles ; often cultivated in 
gardens, An oil is distilled from it. 


Euaaonscrs Eleagnus kologa, “mmntgi,” “ dmbgul.’ Found on the 
ghatn. 


ApistoLocuiaces®. Aristolochia bracteata ; “ buainas ;” “ gandatn.” Found 
in black soil , given medicinally in snake-bite, &c, 


Evrnonsiacem Acalypha cehata ; and A indica ,“ knpi ,” “ morhdati"” 
Common, used in modicine, A. frufeosa, “chinm™ Common; given in 
dyspeptic aficctions and in cholera, Adelia nerifolia ; and A, retusa. Common 
an the beds of rivers Bi vedela montana ; “4sénd" Commonly fonnd on the 
gbdts; the timber is good, and tho bath is astungent. Cattle are fond of the 
leaves, which are said to fice them fiom wormn. Croton polyandrum ; * halen. 
Found on the ghits; the sceds mo cathartic, and funish the “jamalgota” of 
native diuggists. Oroxophora plata; “enballi” Found in 1ico-fields ; said to 
be useful in leprosy. Euphorbia antquorum ; “nmabrj," “sind ;” “tuar.” 
Common in waste placcs, ‘ho amid 1emn is narcotic, drastic, and emetic, and 
tho1oot is pugative. E furla; “bade-keu," and E. parvifiora, Common, 
E liguara ; “munsé-ny ;” “thor.” Common; eacied to Munsa, the goddess 
ofscpents It shounds with an sciid milky juico. The root ia given in make 
bite, E rothiana, Found on the ghdts £E. thymifolia. Oommonly found ¢n 
grasel walks, Z. tirucalli; “Janka-efj.” A very common hedge-plant ; pos- 
feaden many medicinal properties. The bark and smell branches are used to dye 
cotton black. Givolia rottienformie, Sparingly found ; the wood is light and 
aot, Glochidion lanceolariuw ;“ bhoma.” Found on the ghéts; the wood ix 
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hard end duruble. Jatropha curcas; “bigh-batinda ;" “erandi.” Common as "Qin? 


a hedge-plant, The weds yield oil and are purgative , tho other paris ae neeful 
in medicine, and the milky juice is employed to dye linen black. Macarangea 
rozburghis;“chands.” Found on the ghdts; the young puts smell strongly 
of turpentine. Phyllanthus embiscu ;“4nlé” Common, tho wood is durable, 
paiticularly under water ; the Lark 1 astuingent, and the young lees ae given 








in dysentery. P  madraspatenne , “ a&dd hajar-mum ’ Common, used in 
modicine. P. muttflorus; “kdld mvimuda,” “wth,” “ pinynl Found in 
damp plices ; the root ie sold in bisans asa nitive ding, and the bule as ured 





for dyeing a 1eldish Inown, P.murun, “bhmn-duli” Common, wed in 
medicine Rotilera aureopunctata. Fount in hully puts 2 tinctoria, 
“ghondii ,” “hdmal ,'(pnnag” Fonnd on the ghdts, the froit yrlds « dye, 
ond iv alvo used in medicine, An oil ty vbtamel fiom the hemelx Tragic 
annabina , “kich-kmi-kn 341." Bounsl in hedges, the toot 1» diwphoetie 7 
involuerata , “Lichuts.” Found on tho ghdty, the tot i ned in meduane 


‘This and the last plant mting like the nettle 


Unricrcem. Conocehulus nivous , “hapsi ,” anil Elatostemme opposstifuleum 
Found on the ghats. Fleurye utlerrupla Common in gardens. Girardina 
heterophytia Found on the ghity; ycld> 4 good fibre, the plant stingy 
violently. Pousolna india, ond P etuckert. Common, 


Amrocanrea. Covelia opportifuka Found on the banks of inynlets, the 
finit, soeds, and bark ere emotie Eprcarpus orwentals. “stora,” “nakelulu * 
Common ; yields o flue ; wed for tooth-binsics The plint is astringent and 
antiseptic, and the very 1ough leaves are used m polishing wond, Fieve 
bengalonsis 
tonic ; and the gummy juice m given in toothuhe F. benjamana , “ hamiap.” 





“bar.” “mari.” Common , the woud 1s light and porous , the bark 


Sometimos ween in avenues. F. glomeruta , “mba ,” “gulan.” Found about 
villages and tho banks of rivcis ; the rout in used indysentery. F. helerophy lla, 
“ guri-siora.” Found in moist places ; neod in chest complaints and in dysentery. 
F. proudo-sia , “ pips ;” * dati 
F. racemosa; “ gulait.” Not vory common, the rovt, baik, end young leaves 
xe used in medicine. #. roligiosa ; “pip.” Common about villages und near 
emples dedicated to “Hénumdn,” the monkey-god. The loaves and young 
hoots are purgative, Urostigma retusum ; “nandruk.” Tolorably common, 
be root and Ivaves are used in medicine. U7. volubile; “dati.” Found on 


he ghats, 








" A veiy luge tice, scen about villages, 
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Tndigenous and 
Mego Saticacex, Salix tetrasperma ; “wallunj;" “ béd ;” “laila ;" “beinsé.” 


Found on the banks of rivalots on the ghia; tho bark is @ febrifuge, and the 
flowere yicld an aromatic water ( “ikila” and “béd-j-musk”), 








Gwerace. Gnotum scandens; “kumbal ;” “umbli.” Very common in 
jungles. 

Oxompex. Eria dalzelli, Found in the hollows of trees. Eulophia bieolir ; 
“ambarkand.” Found on tho ghits. X. pratensis. Found on pastures in the 
cold season, Oberonia lindleyana ; and Q. recuroa, Found on trocs on the ghdts. 


Sorramimnx. Costus specioeus ; kio.” Found near the banks of rivers and 
other moist and shady places. Zingiber serumbet mAhb4boribatech ;" “batch.” 
Found about old wells, &c. ; not common ; tho root iv bitter and aromatic. 





Amanyiipace, Crinum roxburghié ; “ wakhe-darsan ;” “ n&gddnd.” Com- 
mon on the banke of sivers ; epplied in locul inflammations ; the root is emetic, 


Hewenooatis. Ledebouria maculata. Common. Aethonia superba ; 
“bach-nag ;” “karia-nfg.” Protty common in hedges; sometimes called the 
wild aconito ; believed to bo poieonons. Phalangium tuberosum ; “rushali.” 
Very common. Uropetalum montana, Found in pastures, 





Disoonnrem, Discorsa oppositifolia ; and D. pontaphylta ; “ulsi ;” “ shenor~ 
vailchand.” Common onthe ghdts; the roots aro rich in nutritious starch. 


‘The latter plant is also eaten as “ bji.” 


Suiracra Smilaz ovalifolia ; “ guti ;* “ kumarike.” Common in the jungles. 





ABSPHODELER. Asparagopsis sarmentosa ; “ sofaid-musli “shakakul ;” “sita- 
Found on tho hills, and often seen in gardens ; the fresh roots are nutrient 





vir” 
and domulcent. 





TumcacisckR. Potamogeton indicue. Found in tanks and in wator-holes of 
hill-forts, 

Porrepgrck#, Poniederia hastate ; and P, vaginalis; “néuks.” Common 
on the margins of tanks and water-holos; the root of tho latter is used ia 

ComMELYBACEX, Ansilema nudiflorum. Common. A. tuberomum, Common ; 
the root is believed to be the “kdlé-musli” of basaars, given in fovors nnd as 
‘en antidote to aninal poisons. Commelyng bengalensie ; “ kdnereke.” Common. 
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Ingygenons ane 
C commen 5 © yhtd-ka nd Comnuon , the Isaves are given tu calves, and  *agusined 


are also ued un “béji.” Cyanutie acllars; C. cristata; and C. tuberosa. 
Common ; expecially during the rains, C. fasciculata. Found in rocky places. 
Dithyrocarpua paniculatus, Found ou the ghate, 








Hirpormpscrx, Curcuitgo brevifolia ; * niah-musli.” Common at the beginning 
of the raivs in moiat shuily places ; the root in aromatic 

Narapacez. Najas indica. Common in tanks. 

Hrpnoonantnacem. Hydrilla verticillata ; “knrili 3" Nechamandra rombur- 
ghit; and Otelia indica. Common in tanks. 





Paumz. Calomus rotaug ; “bét.” ‘The Rattan is found in the Kanhdr jungles, 
&c., but is not common. DPhanie acaulis. Found on the ghdte. P. sylvestris, 
“eénd-ka-jhar;" “kayur.” Plentiful in some pluces, as between the Bijapur 
and Kanhér taluks, in tho valley of the Sivne ; yields “tér," “ sugar,” &o. 


Panpanacts, Pandanus oduratasimus ; “héura ;” “ gagan-fil." Often met 
with in hedges near villa 
deaves abound in tibre. 


“; the ilowers are fiagrant and yield an oil; the 





Anacex. Arum sylvaticum, and Crypt coryne rozburghii ; “ pochika." Found 
in damp plucon Lagenandra toriearin ; “vatsanab.” Rare. It is a deadly 
yoison. Hemusatia vivipara, Found in gat jungles in the clefts of trees. 


Pwrracam. Lemma globoaa ; L. trisuica ; “ panidja;” und Pistia atratiotes ; 
 Wanjal 3" “toka-pand." Common ; the lust ib uved medicinally. 

Crpnmaces. Cyperus ater ; C. enpillarit ; C. Compressua; “ chucha ;" “wali 
tonga;" @ flaridua ; C. iria; “b&dé-chu ;” CG madraspatana ; CO. polystachus ; 
and C. umbellata. Common in tanks, ditches, and dry water-holes. . rotundua ; 
“ Sgarmuthi.” Very common ; cattle cut the greens; the tubers, “mutho,” or 





“ muxtaka,” of native druggists, are fragrant when bnornt, and aro tonic and 
stimulant, Eleocharis capitata ; Eriophorum comosum ; Fimbriatylis ferruginea ; 
Futrena euepidate ; and Scirpus groanue. Common in watery placos, banka of 
streams, margins uf wate-holen, &c. 

Gnaumwna Agrostis orientalis. Grows on stiff pasture ground, Asdropogon 
aoloulatus ; “ ghora-' doté ;” “ eurwdlé ;" “lamp ;" and A. contortus; “yedi.” 
‘Very common, and exceedingly troublesome. A. glaber ; “ tumbat.” A common 
fodder-grass, A. martini; “ génjni;" “rdusé ;" “kubel.” Very common in 
Balaghdt ; yields o frogrant oil which is used in perfumiery end in medicine. 
4. muricatua ; “bald :” “bina :” “usir." Common ; the aromatic roots are used 
im medicine, and are also made into “‘khas-ches” tattie, A. sardivides ; 

10¢ 
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 panngrka-bés-he ghas” Found towards Kéndesh, yields the sromatio oif 
“khushi” A scandens, “marwal” A common fodder giass A oertierllatue 
Found on tho hillh Anthehna cata, “chuneus,” and 4. eymbare, 
“jotmbmiti” Found toguthe, and form the greatur put of the best specumens 
vfhay Apluda artsiato “guoma’ Commoninhde.s Aratidia depresta ; 
A hysteuz, and A setacea Found on diy hills, and nade to “tathee” All 
the Anstalias 1 very troubkswme — Bambusa arundmacea ;_ “ mandgar;” 
“bas” Found in Justers not common The sihuious concrotion * tabashir” 





and other parts of tht Inunhoo we usd in mediam 8 streta, “bi 
“adi” “bar” Foun tin te Kanhar jngks, Ac, wad for boar spears 5 
eulgars, “hallak ’ Not common Chlona barbata A very colamon grees 
Cox lathryma Found in witay plwes  Cynoden dactylon, “dub,” 
“hangh 7* guuw sired to Gincah and considered the best grasa 
for cattle Cynosurus egyptiacus Cominon about 1ovdedes Tearhne elegans , 
“dundi." Found on the muginof uyulets echemum pilosum , “kunda” 
Dehghts in blich soil,onme of the gniatest pests to the Kantis  Sfameurus 
granularie ,“tinpih” Very common on bairen lind, uw din hvor and spleen 
complaints Melunorenchis rothhana Very common sn stony and binen plices 
Optiurus corymbosus Found in pistircs  Opliymenua burmanns Gonerally 
found under the shade of tees 0 colonwa, “shams.” Very common about 
oultivatad fulds, O lanceolatus Found near the foot of thc ghats unde: the 
shade of tiers O stagminus Found in wot cultivated ground and about ditebes. 
Oropetium thomaum Grows on old wally Pewnsefum aureum , “multam ” 
Common —Saerharum spontaneum , “ka,” “hash& ,” “hagaré' Found on 
the banks of savers, mikes excelent thatch, ind the cultns are used ay native 








Common 











pens. Cefaria glauca , pings ncn” Gencrally found among dry grun, & 
“ehicklent:" Found about rubbish — heaps 





verticillata, “dod midis 
Sporobolus dander Common in mont pastme ground. 

Finione = Aspleuum radiatum, “tal,” ¢dbcki’ A mmall fem tound im the 
chinks of old wally and rocks Thichomanes ebeneum mauden-harr Found at 
Kénbdr, & 

Manenmaces  Marulea quadryida ,“ké&njit” Common on the margins of 
tanks 

Moen Bypnum begoule , “ubela ,” “kangal.” Found on old walls, 

Foci Agaricus campestris , “ kodrats ,” “k@lam ,“ the common mushroom, 
Found everywhere A. ostreatus. Found on tho trunks of ol? trees, with 
several mpecies of leathery Boletus 
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PARTY II. 

As will be gathcred from what has Leen written regarding the 
physical aspect of the istrict, the circumstances of climate and soil 
are peculiarly favourable and conducive to the strength and vigour of 
vegetation ; but it is during the cold season that all vegetable life is 
atita best. Cultivated plants thrive luxuriantly during this period, 
and so little is required, ur bestowed on their culture, that they may 
be looked upon almost as spontaneous productions. The gardens 
about the cantonments and large towns abound with European 
vegetables, such as cabbages, cauliflower, knol-khol, turnips, beet, 
peas, lettuce, &c., and tho carrots of Baléghét equal those of Europe. 
The great variety of country vogetables, the pot herbs, pungent 
aromatics, leguines, roots and tubera, are grown to the best 
advantage in the cold soason, although many of them are produced in 
fair quantity all the year round. Aurangdbéd has long boon famous 
for ita oranges, grapes and figs. Of the oranges, the “ sdnthra” and 
“aula” are the best, but those gtown at Kénbér carry tho palm as 
to size, flavour and juiciness. The vineyards are principally in the 
vicinity of Aurangdbad, Kanhdr, Roza, Sult4opur and Padli, Tho 
finest kinds are known as the long black aud green ‘‘fakri.” Other 


varietios aro ‘* bukni,” ‘ bidfni,” ‘ habshi’” and ‘“ sibi” 





"—the two 
last fetching high pricos. Some very finc mangoes are grown in 
K&nbér. The principal varietice sold in bazaars are :— malgova,” 
“ apos,” “ péhidi,” “ gobfndar,” “dilpissand,” and “tokni.” The 
florioulture of the natives is very limited, seldom going beyond the 
cultivation of roses, jasmines, chrysanthemums and a few specics of 
osimum; but the Karopean gardens delight tho eye with the 
familiar parti-coloured and beautiful flowers of more northern 
latitades, and the large numbor of exotics grow almost as well as on 
their native soil. The boulevards and public gardens at Aurangdbd, 
and the Victoria Gardena at JéIng, are very tastefally laid out, and 
contain a variety and number of flowsring plants, shrubs, &e. The 
climate is suffiniently temperate in the cold weather for ‘the cultiva- 
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tion of these cereals whose special habitat is in “far higher latitades ; 
but more prominent mention will be made of wheat, cotton, chana, 
bjri and the principal food grains, in the chaptor on agriculture. 
Tho ornamental trees found in avenues are :—Adantonia digitata, 
Bignonia muberosa, Bombax malabaricum, Boswellia glabra, Casalpi- 
nia pulcherrima, Carissa carandae, Conocarpus latifolia, Cordia 
latifolia, O. myza, Dalbergia lanceolaria, Erythrina indina, Ficus 
Lengalensie, F. glomerata, F. pseudotjiela, F. racemosa, F. religiosa, 
Melia azadirachta, BI. indica, Mimusops elengi, M. hexandra, Par~ 
Kinsonia aculeata, Santalum album, Sapindus detergens, Sterculia 
urens, Syzygium jambolanum, and S, salicifolium, ; 


Plants generally cultivated. or grown im gardens. 
Banuxcunscex, Delphinium ujacie; larknpur. 


ANONACER. Anone muricata; noursop. A. reticulaia; “rdmfal ;" bullock’s 
heart. Artabotrys odorativeimus ; “kdid-chdmpé4.” 


PAPAVERAGER. Hapaver avmniferum ; “dfim ;” “kokoar ;" poppy. 


Cnvorraes. Braxewa oleracea ; “ kobi.” Cabbagen of various kinds, knol-khol, 
broccoli, cauliflower und turnips are cultivated in European gardens, Nastur- 
tium officinale; wutor-cresn. Raphinus sativus; “ mull ;” rad Binapie juncea ; 








OarrantoEe.  Cleome apecrosinima, 
Busrpacem, Reseda odorata ; mignonette. 


Viotscrz. Viola tricolor ; panny. 





Braraez. Bias orellana ; “ géupargi ;* “ kieni 





arnotto, Valued for the dye. 


CanYOrHYLLE® Dianthus caryophyllus; clovepink. D. chinensis; “ karn- 
ful ;” pink. 

Matvaces. A belmoschus esoulentus ; “bh6ndi ;” “rém-tarai.” A. moschatus, 
“© kGli-Kusttri ;” “muskdina,” Althea rosea ; “gulkbairs ;” hollyhock, Gossypium 
aauminaium; “deo-kapis.” The “munj” or sacred thread of the Brahmans is 
made from it. @. Aerbaceum; “‘képés ;” Berar cotton. Hibiscus cannabinua ; 
“dmbéri" “pains” 27. rosa mutadilie; “ gul-{-ijab.” 2. roes-vinensia: 
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Piarte generally 
“ gadbail ;" “j4wun." 2. sud-dariffa ; “maesta ;" “ roselle.” Malva mauritiana ; grown in mr 


“ kangi-ke-pat ;” “‘hdtmi-ssféd." Grown at “ fakir” stations, 


SrEacuuacER, Guaswma tomentosn; “udrik ;” bastard cedar. Pentapstes 
phonicura ; “ doparie-bandak.” 


‘Tr1acem. Corchoras capsulmis; “ghinalitd-pdt.” C. olstorius; “ningin- 
janaaché.” Grewia asiatica ; ‘ philed,” 








Lanes, Linum usitatissimum ; “ jfuda ;" “ dlai ;” linseed 

Genawiacka. Averrhoa bilimbi; “ddkta ;" “kamardnga.” A, carambola ; 
“kamrak;” “kérmal,” Jmpatiens Lalsamina ; “ gul-nindi 7” “ dumuki ;" common 
garden balsam. Qxalis corniculata ; “ &mrul ;" “ dmbéti-ka-béji.” Pelargonium 
capitatum ; rone-sucated pelargonium. Several varieties of geranium are common 


in gurdens, 


Roracem Bergera korwigii; “ hésia-pak ;* “kodia-nim." Citrus acide; 
“nimbu :” the well-known sour line. @. aurantivm ; “ndrangi;” “k@ule.” 
@. decumana ; “ pampul-inus ;” “ chakurta.” @. timetta; “ metd-nimbu.” C. 
fimonum ; korna-ninbu.” C. medica ; “turang ;" “bijaura.” Ruta graveolens : 
“padap ;” uc. Zriphusia trifotivta ; “ china-ndringi.” 


Braunes, Zisyphus oulgaris ; the cultivated “bher.” 


Ampenipe. Vitis vinifera ; “ angur-ku-jdr ;” “ dékh ;" vine. 





Awacarpiaces. Anacardium occidentale : “k&ju :” 
nut. Mangifera indica ; “dm ;” mango, 


*hijli-bddam ;” cashew- 





Mowinoex, Moringa plerygosperma ; “ mungai ;” “sainge ;” 
seeds yicld “Ben oil.” 


 enignt.” ‘The 


Leavumors Adenanthera pavonina ; “thorla-gunj ;" “rdnjdnd.” ‘Timber 
g00d, yields a red dye. Arachis kypoge ; * bhui-mung ;” “valaiti-mung ;” ground- 
mut, Bauhinia candida; ‘duola-kinchén.” B. parpurea; “kénob&o.” Bs 
varlegata ; “ kSchnar;” “kaviddra.” Cosralpina regia ; “ poinciana.” Cajanwe indious ; 
“par-k-dal” Canavalia gladiate ; “kadsambail ;" sword bean. Cassia alata ; 
“tyalaitd égati;” “deo-mardan.” 0. bicaprularis. C.glavoa. Cicer arietinum ; 
“ohana ;” “hérbaré.” Grotalaria junces ; “sen ;” “thg.” Yields Indian hemp. 
Gyamopsis peoralioides ; “ gauri ;” “mbt-ka-fal.” Dolichos difforus; “kulti.” 
D, lable’; “sem-ke-fdi ;" “wal-pipri ;” “bullér.” D. clnensie ; “ obduli ;” 
“Webi,” “ barkati;” “ gleinds.” Zroum hirewtum ; “mdear ;° “ meori.” Pernishes 














nu urangal 
Paut i. 7s tas bed 


Plante generally 
Grown ina. the Revalenta Arabica food. Indigofara tinctoria ; “nil ;" indigu. Inga dudcis ; 
san eyalaiti-chintz." Lathyrus satious; “kindri ;” “‘mutdr ;” “chural.” Used as 
“bil ;" good fodder for cattle. Medicago sativa ; “ valeiti jwut ;” lucerne. 

lajuk ;" sensitive plant. Parkia biglandutosa ; “ chendu-fal.” 
“mat,” mash.” P, calearatus, P. maz ;“ kéld mung: 
“kale ured.” P, mungo ; “mung ;” “ured.” P,vostratus; “halldunda.” P. 
romburghii ; * thikir "mash ;” two varieties, green and black. 
P, vulgaria; “lobia ;* “bala ;” Fronch bean. Pisum satioum ; “ batand ;” 
a rabi crop ; the garden variety ia cultivated in 
* Exten- 
“baka.” 

















“ matar ;” pea ; the field varicty 
cantonments. Sesbauia egypliaca ; “ 
tively cultivated on the plains for rafters. S. grandiflora; “agati ;" 
Bophoro tomentosa. Trigonella fenumgrascum ; “ maiti-ke-béji."” 








“ sirimonte ;" 














Rosacea, Amygdalus communis; “bddami-i-fdrai." A. persica; peach. 





web 





Eriobotrya japonica ; loqnat ; raro. Pyrue malus; apple ; rare. Rosa 
centifolia ; “ go'eb ;“ “gul-i-eurkh ;” rose. 22. damascena. Damask rose, 
Glaxdulifera ; “shuvuti goléb.” HR, indica. R. microphylla, R. rubiginoea ; 
“gulnasrin ;” xwoot-Driar. A groat many varieties of roson have boon introduced. 


in European gardens. 


Comserrace. Quiequalis indica ; Rangoon creeper. Terminalia catappa ; 
“ jangli-ba&dam ;" “ bengali-hddam.” 


Mynracea. Jambosa vulgaris; rose-applo. Myrtue communis; ‘* valaiti 








maindi:” myrtle. Paidium — pomiferum; “jam ;" “141 sari jém ;" red 
guava, P. pyriferum ; “amrod ;” “ supdri jdm ;” white guava. 

Lyrnescrz, Lagerstramia indica; “china henna.” Lawsonia alba ; 
“maindi ;" henne. Punica gronatum ; “ dndr ;" “gulndr ;” pomegranate, 
Passtrionex.. Oarica papaya; “ papain ;” “ drand kharbuja ;” papay. Pas- 





siffora fatida ; P. minima; P. serrulata ; P, suberosa, Passion flowern. 


Coucunsrracex. Henineasa cerifa ; ‘pandrichiki;” “chal-kumra;" “ gal- 
kaddu.” Citruttus ovjfera ; “ rumro ;” “ sappSrd ;" vogetable marrow. C eul- 
garis; “dilpasaand ;* “tind ;” “Albinda.” Cucumis eolocynthis; “ pil 
“pakact ;* “chabus mahal.” @ melo; “kharbuz.” @. momordioa 
“tath” CL satiow 
“kakri;" kékul. Qveurbita ciirullue; “ tharbus ;’ 
water melon. @. lagenaria; “hérric-kada ;" “ tomra-kadu 7 
@ mazina ; “mite-kade ;” “hdlwa;” common gourd. 0. melopepe ; musk 
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Chapter II. 
Pane it. 


melon. C. peyo; “kumra;” pumpkin. Lugs ccutunyule; “tured” “ zhings.” Fane a 
er 
Too, 


L, pentandra ; “ghiaturai ;" “ gusali vursi." Momordica charantia; “karails.” 
Trickosanthes anguina ; “chinkonda ;" “ purwar.” 





Braowracex, Begonia. Many varictios, 
Cactka, Opuntia ruberoens. 


Umeriiivenm. Ansthum faniculum. A graveolens ; “sows ;" “sui-chuks ;” 
Gill. Apium graveolens; celery. A, petroselinum. Carum rozburghionum, 
Coriandrum eatinum ; “dbéni 
cumin, Daucus carvta ; 


* coriander. Cuminum cyminum ; “ jira ;” 








gajir;” “shah-zira ;” carrot. Pastinaca sativa » 
parenip. Ptychotis qjwan ; * 4judn ;" bishop's weed. 


Amauiacerm. Panac cochleatum. P fruticosum, 
Capeisonraces, Lonicerc sempervirens ; honeysuckle. 


Rosacea. Cufea arabica; “k&aw& ;" coffee. Rure. Gardenia florida ; 
“ gulchand ;" Morinda citrifotia ; “ 4) 5" “ak 5” “ bartundi ;” "* suranji.” 


Compustt.2. Achillea millefolivm. Acteromea cutholiphue; China aster. 
Catenduta officinalis; warigohl. Caliopsis tinctoria Carthamus tanctorius ; 
“ussamb ;" “kardi ;" safflower. Centaurea moschata ; “shubpunand.” 
Chrysanthemum indicum ; “ gal-daodi ;" “ gondi ;” Chsistmas flower. Gichorium 
endiva ; “ kdsni;" “hinduba ;* chicory. Dalia variabilis; dablia. Eupato- 
rium ayapana ; “Aiaplna.” Guisotia oleifera; “karla.” The secs yield an 
oil. Helianthus annuus ; “ suraj-ful ;” sunflower. Ji. tuberosue ; “ euraj-mukhi ;” 
artichoke. Zactuca sativa; “kahu ;” “naldd lettuce. The weeds are culled 
“khévka-bhtj." Pyrethrum indicum ; “akerkura” Tagetes patila; “ gul- 
jafri ;” French marigold. Zinnia elegans 









CamranuLacem Pratia radicans. 
Puompscrmacex, Piumbago capensis. P. coccinea ; ‘Idlehitra.” 
Sarotacea, Achras sapota. 


Ouaacem. Josminium aurewm; “pila chambéli;” yellow jasmine. J. 
edoratissimum ; Arabian jamnine. J. sambac ; “bbdt-mogra ;" “bela ;" “matie.” 
Nyetanthes arbor-triatie ; “ harsinghfr ;" “ keisar 5 “ péhér-batti.” ‘The orange- 
oloured coralline tubes yield a dye. 


Arcorsacem. Allamanda aubletti. Cariese spinarum ; “ chota-karonda.” 
Cerbere: thevetia. Nerium odorum ; “vrakt-kanair ;” oleander. Plemeria aowti 
folie ; “khair-chdmps ;” “ gulachin.” Strophanthus dichotomus. 
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emtyees OF Agcuepiapex. Moya curanee; wax plant. ergularia orlvrativena ; tndion 
“dens. 


cowplip. 
Boracinsa, Erhtum viclaceum. 





ConvonvoLacem. Jpomea batatas; “ehiké:-kan-dlu;” “‘oatrdlu ;" sweet 
potato. JZ, tuberculate. Pharbitis hispida. Quamoclit phanicsa. Q. vulgaris ; 
China creeper. 

Sonanaces. Browallia. Severel varieties. Brugmanasia. Several varie- 
ties. Capsicum groseum ; “ kAffri mirich.* C. frutescens ; “ mirchi;* “141 
mirchi ;" capsicum. C. pendulum; bird'n-eye pepper. Nicotiana tabacum ; 
“tambélu ;” “tamwbdk ;" tobaoco. Petunia. Several varietion, Phyaalie 
peruviana ;* Macao ;" Brazil cherry. Solanum lycoper: + valaiti baingan ;* 
“ pandira wangai ;” tomate. 8, melongena ; “baingan ;” brinjal. 8. tuberosum ; 


“Ain ;” potato. 











SonorwULsMiAckR. Antherrhinum ; mnapdragon. Several varietion. Lopho- 
epermum scandms. Maurandya antherrhinifolia. Mf. barclayana. M. semper- 
florens. Russclica juncea. 


“ nies 





Brawowrace, Bignonia suberoar; “dattd-ka-shar ;" “ ékdn-nim 
shainbuili ;” Tniian cork tree. Tecoma enpensis, 7. atans. 


PEALE. Sesamum indicum ; “til ;” “ mita til ;” jingelli. 





Acawrmacem. Cromanrira coccinea. | Justicia gradaruesa ; “ jugutmu ;” 








“kéli-nhambaili.”” J. picts ; “sark vasuka.” hunbergia grandiflora. 
Versexicea. Aloysia citri-odora. Clerodendron fragrane; “banju ;” “vang- 
kupi."” Duranta ellis, Gmetina asistiea; “nola-gumudu.” &, villoea. 





Verbena officinalis ; vervain. 


Lanratex Coleus arometicus; “pathur-chur ;” country barrage. Holm- 
skoldta sanguinea. Lavandula stachres ; lavendar. Leonotis leonorus. Marjorana 
ortensiz ; ewoot marjoram. Afentha sativa; “ pudina ;” mint. Meriandra ban- 
galensia; “kafur-ka-pét." Ocimum basilicum ; “ guldl-tulsi ;" “eabed ;” swoel 
basil. Pogostemon patchouli ; “ pachapat ;" “pachauli.” Rosmarinus officinals 
rouemary. Salvia pseudo coccinea ; “ martur ;” “ valaiti-kafur-ka-pat.” Thymus 
wulgaria; “ipdr :” thyme. 

Nrovaginxz. Mirabilis jalapa ; “ gul-sbbas ;” “ gul-bi: 
of Peru. Pisonie morindifolia. 
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AmaRaNTuAcRR, Amaranthus oleraceus; “dét-ka-béji.” A. polygamu 
Cotesia cristata; “ murgknin 
“gal-mukhioul,” 





“chamli-udg.” A. tristis ; “ mat-kn-bé 





jaffari-gund 





cockncomb. Gomphrena glubosa 





Basxttacea. Ariripler beta ;“ paluk ;” “chakanddr.” 4_ horteni Basella 


“puin.”  Spinacia oleracea ; “+ paluk 








rubra ; © maial-ka-béji 3° spinach. 


Porvaonem, Polygonum triticum. Rumez vesicariue; “ chukd ka-biji 
* fbfri-choka.” 





Launacem. Persea gratissima. 


Eornonstacem. Groton variegatum. Euphorlia tithymaloides Jatropha 
gouppifolia, Phyllanthus longifolius ; “barpdrui.” Poinsettia pulcherrima. 
* ‘hdvik-crandi ;” castor oil, 








Rietnis commune ; “crandi 





Urricacer. Cannabis sative ; “bhang ;" “ganja ;” Indian hemp. Exten- 
sively cultivated ; furnishos the well-known “chéréa” and “bhang " 

Anrocanrex. Artocarpus integrifoliue ; “ phinan ;" “juck." Fious carica ; 
“ dnjie ;" fig. FP. elastica; “kesnir” Morus atropwrpurea ; “shahtut.” 
Wf. indica ; “tut ;" mulberry. 

Pirgnacra. Piper betel 5“ pdn ;” botel, the leaves of whichare chewed by 
tho nutives. 

Sorraminee, Curcuma angustifolia ; “ tikar ;" arrowroot. C. longa ; 
“haldi ;" “dldd ;” turmeric. Zingiber officinale ; “ddrak ;" “ dda ;* “sunt ;” 
ginger. 

Cannacacms. Canna indica ; “ sabjaid ;* “ okhilbar-ka-mnnk ;' 
shot. ©, iutea. Yields the Tous-les-mois of the West Indies, 








Indian 





Musscra, Musa sapientum ;“ méus ;” “khola 3" plantain, 


HeEMenocLuper. Allium copa; “ pidj ;" onlon. A. sativum ; “Iissan 
garlic. Alcs striatula. 4, variegata, Asparagus offcinalie; “‘hélium ; 
“nakdén ;” asperague. Polyanthes tuberosa ; “gulshabha ;* “sdmbsk ;” 
tuberone, Sanseviera seylanica ; “ murgabi ;? “marul;” “murve ;” bowstring 
hemp. 

Oommetruaces. Tradescantia discolor. T. ssbrina. 

Paina. Acoras calamus ; “yakand ;" “bach ;" swoot fag. Areca catechu , 
“gupdri ;" betelnat, Garyoia wrens ; “berli;”“ ban khajur." Goeos nucifera; 
“ naril 3” “khopra ;" cocoanut. 
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Planta generally 
pac wa-  ARACRE. Arum campanulatum ; “ol ;” “sman.” A. colocasia ; * kachu 7" 
ashu ,"“goia” 4. indicum ; “m&o-kéchu.” 


{Anrangabad 


BROMPLIACER, Agave cantule ; “yalaiti dndings ,” “iskns.” Alor vivipara ; 
“kinwu.” Bromelut ananas; “findnas ,” pine-apple. 


Gnaminez. Andropogon schanauthus ; “4hia ghas ,” “ gand bol ,""" wuollch 
Temou grars. Zeygme camoang WM nach” “nasi,” “inarnd ;" magi. Holeue 
cermuus ;“shallu 3 “sundia.” ZZ. aorghum , * jondla 








jawisi.” 27. sprcatus ; 
“papi” Hordeun hezastychun, “setn ” “jaa; bailey, Oryea sativa ; 
“chdwal ,” “dhin ,” nce, Panicum frumentaceum ; hans 
“ganwé.” P datecum , “kald hangni ,” “'rGllé ," Italian millet. P. miliaceum , 


whi 3” 








“gayi,” “ghamakh ,” common millet. 2, pilosum; “badli.”” Pani- 
cum—#; “rdilé." P—?, “ddngh.” Cuaspalum scrobieulatum ; “kota ,” 
“kolaka.” Saccharum offemarum; “ul,” “ghanna ,” “kayuls ;” sugur-oane. 
Tritcu astoum ; “gebun ," “margum wheat” 7. plosum; Bakshi wheat, 
Zea mays , “ buta ,” * makkhé ;” Indian corn. 


SHAPTER II}. 
FAUNA.~ 


There are various influences which combine to separate, partially 
at leest, the fauna of this part of tho Dakkan as being characteristic 
ofadry zone. Many species are common to the wholo of India, 
or to adjacent provinces ; but there are some peculiar to this parti- 
cular division, and it is the affinitios of these which keep it distinct. 
In the main, the semi-African fanna common to India proper is 
found throughout the district, with an occasional Mulayan form in 
the jungles of theravines which lio contiguons to the Western ghdta 
and a few desert types in tho bare plains. 


INVERTEBRATA. 


The Sub-Kingdoms, Pnoiovoa and CarrNieeais, are almost exclusively 
aquatic The latter is repiesentod by the common freshwatc poly pe. 


TI, Sub-Kingdom Aanc1orpa.— fucludcs several hinds of parasitic worms 
—Taenia sohum, tho tape wm, Ascaris Iumbrwoider, the round worn, 
“geindns” ; Filaria medinenia, the troublesome gumes worm, “ nétu,” 80 


common in tho distarct, 


IV. Sab-Kingdom AxsviosA—Divssion ANaRritroropa «The Elirudinva 
aie the leeches, “junk.” Tho genera Bdella, Hamadipsa and Sangursuga are 
found in tho pools containing water thioughout the year. A cliss of Hindu» 
rear the medicinal kinds. ‘Tho “ Matheren Ivech™ ts found in the jungles of the 
ghéte. Sangueuga mecronalie and S offcsnalis aw usol in surgery. ‘Tho 
Oligochata contains the common carth worm, “ kaichvai.” 


Division Anruoropa.—Class Crusracka. The Fpizoa a10 parasitic on fishes, 
&c. Muny ExromosTeacans, such as the common water flea and the beautiful 
fairy shrimp, swarm in the stagnant water of the ponds and ditches. Among the 
Maxacosra2acans, the common wood louse is found under decaying timber 





‘© Tho clasmfcation is taken fiom Nicholson's Manual of Zoology, and ie based essentially on the 
‘news pul faith by Profesor Hazicy. 
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the freshwater shrimp is plentiful in every stream ; the freshwater crayfish iv 
common in rivors; and the flattencd mud crab is common on the banka of rivers 
and in damp forests, The land crab, Pelphusa indica, ia restricted to tho ghdte, 
and is remarkable for its prodigious numbers and the oxtont of ita burrowings, 





Class Anacnyipa. Many species of spiders huve a wile geographicel range, 
and Western India has a great number of identical species with Arabia and 
Egypt. “The distinction of the faunas that hes been pointed out in the 
vertebrate animals of Wostorn and Eastern India—the one with an admixture of 
Afrionn, tho other with Malayan types—appoars to be fally confirmed by the 
atndy of the Arachnoides.”* 


‘Tescugamia.—Order AcAniNA, Acarue farina ; the flour mite. Found in 
damaged corn 4, saccharinum. Found in the sugarcane. A. scabei, Pro- 
duces itch. Ixodes thoracieus. The common animal tick, “ guchidw.” Zrom- 
bidium tinctorium. Tho scarlet mite, “ birba-bhoti,” found at the beginning of 
the rains in June. Tho harvest tick, “jdvv4,” attacks hunmn beings, boreos, 
dogy, sheep, &e. 


Order ApxLantunosomaTa. Tho long-legged harvest spidere are conmnon. 
Book scorpions are found in dark placos in houses, Galeades fatalie, “ jeri- 
mandal.” Plentiful about the boginning of the rains, anu considered poisunons, 





Pormowania.—Ordor Pepreanri. Buthue ufer ; tho large Wack rock svorpion, 
# bich6,” and tho large red scorpion are very commen inthe plains. Tho emallor 


kinds are common in housos, 


Order Anawzipa.—Spidern, “ muakadi." Epiera diadema ; tha gordon spider. 
Sometimea brilliantly colonred, und covered with spines ; common. Tagenaria 
civifie, and Z, domestica, The common household spiders. One kind of Theri- 
ion has « great liking for the grape vine, surrounding the clusters of grape 
with ite wob, The “Mango spiders" are also common. A water spider is 
found in quiet and deep ditches, A Inrge philodeomue ia often seen on the 
walls of houses, und conmuines o very large number of insects, Suiticus, the 
hunting spider, “ makki-ke-thair,” is found upon walle, Sphasus hants among 
grasses, Lycosa piratica runs along the surfuce of the water, 


Clana Myptarops. Order Camaropa. Cermatia nobilis, Common; has a 
great predilection for spiders. Seolopendra formosa. The large centipede “ gom,” 
Another thin long centipede is called “ kan kegér.” 





© Btolicaaks, J. 4. 8. B., Vol. Xxxvill, Fart LL, 1869 
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{Order Cunoswarus. Julus terrestris; the common millipode ; “ gudlin.” 
/ Found in gardens, 


Class Instors. Most of tho insocta are tropical ; but certain of the genora 
belong to a temperate climate; while others, euch as the cockroachos, huve become 
universal, and, with flies, monquitos and bugs, enjoy tho range of the world. 
Bome specios of Elater, Melotontha, Chrysomela, Cassida, Coccinella, Schnew 
montda, Cabronide, Apida, Vespida, and several butterfies, belong to e temper- 
ute climate, and are common to Europe. ‘The majority of the insecta however, 
aso tropical, and among thom many African forms abound, particularly in tho 
Connortens. ‘Thesa belong to Anthia, Orthogonius, Copillia, Anomela, Hoplia, 
Dictonocephalue, Cetonia, Buprestidae, Melyris, Malachiua, Lagria, and Bagra. 
Many species appear to bo tho samo, nuch as Copris midas, C, sabes, C. pithicus, 
Setonia cornuta, and several kinds of mylabrie, Ateuchus sanctus ulmout exactly 
rerembles A. egyptiorum, the sacrad beotle of Egypt ; while Dicronocephalus 
reprenents Goliathus of Africa. 


Taaocts may be divided into thore useful to man, and those injurions to voge- 
tation, Of the former, the Tnssch siikworm, the honey Wee, the lac insoct, and 
the blistoring fly aro the cbicf ; but many others aro indirectly 0, aml every 
Village hea its colony of ecavongers which feed on bones, skins, carrion and 
dung, while several of the beetles, together with wasps, ichneumon, bornet 
‘and dragon flies, prey upon the noxious insects. The majority however, are 
decidodly injurious ; an: while agriculture ie favourable to them, it is inimical 
to the predacoous kind. It is in the larvel stato that insecta are most deutructive, 
and when it is remembered that poseral Jargo bectlos remain as “borers” for 
five or six yeare, como ostimate may be formed of the great mischief occasioned 
by thom. ‘hore is scarcely = villuge in the district where somo of the timbor 
ia not riddled with borings, and the destructive kinds of Capricorn and Elater 
beetles are found everywhere. Tho caterpillars, too, are very destructive, ae 
numbers of them live constantly on plants ; and others, concealing themselves in 
the ground, issue out only at night in search of food. Whole gardens are injured 
by the ravages of insects, and the famous grape sud fruit trees of Aurangabéd, 
Daulatdbdd, and Kanhdr ere being yearly devastated. During the last two 
years, the grape vines heve bean almost destroyed, probably by the PhyUoasra, 
which created so mach damage to the vineyards of Europe. Then there are the 
raveges of locusts, grasshoppers, end field orickete. One instance is on record 
of « visit from the famous migratory locust, “maig” or “malek” of Africa, 
A host of red locusts spread over the whole Mahretts country for 500 mileu 
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sound Puni, éackeping the sky duing thei passage, and stripping the sufact 
of the earth, wherever they alighted, of all traces of vegetation, On anothe 
oce inion, a report fiom Hosang&bad stated that locuste had made their appear 
ance in great nambers, and eoemed to be meking their way in the direction of 
Elicupu. Lately there were somo local ewarms in the Amangdbéd district 
prob ibly belonging to the Acridium femur-rubrum, Locnsts appear to be partion 
laily common towards Jéln& and A'mbad, and some of them have been observod 
flying 10 gieat distanvey, On the othe: hand, several buds, snch as fowls, crows 
starlings, rullers, hoopoes, &c., destroy large nuiabere of insects,—the woodpecker 
being the most useful of all, destroying as it does the formidable borers. 


Onler ANoPLURA.—PapiouLips. Lico; “jhu.” Pedteulus humanue, Tuforts 
the Laman subject. 

Ordo: MatLoritaga.—Paicorrseipz. “Bnd tice.” Menepon palhdum, Thi 
vommon fow)-louse. 


Oider Memterera.—Psviuine. “Loaping plant lice.” Not ao prolific ar 
othe: Apbides Cocos, “hoalo insects.” Cocexs luce, tho lac-producing 
insoct. Found in abundance on the bhau, plas, prpal and other tees, 0 oaeti 
A wild apecies of the cochinoal insect introduced with the prickly-poar, but 
greatly inferior to the truc cochineal. Cicapipz. “ Havent fits.” The female 
is dostinctive to tices, by cutting giooves in branchey dm depositing its oggn 
and the giub attaches itself tothe roots of plants, Curcoring Known a 
“Toppeis” m the perfoct state, and in the larvol as “ Fiog spit." ‘Terriaonrapm 
“Leaf hoppers.” Do considerable damage to vegetation, especially to the giapo 
vine and tose bush. Norogoring. ‘ Wato.-boatmen.” Common. Naripat 
“Water scorpions.” Common Belosioma indicum 1 @ gigantic species 
Hypromeraipm. “ Water-gnats.” Blom the smfaco of the water. Scu7sL 
Lagipa und Coszips. Many of them cabale a very unpleasant odom. Payio- 
compa. “Gieon bogs.” Very ingurious to all kinds of herbaccous planta 
AcaniiipA. Acanthses lectularia; “katmal.” Tho very common and singulaily 
unplonennt bed bug. Repuvapz. “Kstndl Le-m%,"dostroys bed bugs in g.oat 


numbers, 


Qido: Onraorren. 
piohfic, and destructive to vegetation. Acnztipa. Ciickets; 
Guta.” G@ryllotalpa brevipennie. ‘The well-tnown mole oiicket. @. didacigla. 
Connnite catonsive ravages in stigacano fields. Acheta sigra, the black field 
cricket, and A. domestica, tho carnivorous house cricket. Common. (GarLupat. 
Grasshoppers ; “bifid thidds.”  Platyphylium concavum. Common. Looveripx. 


-~Tho crickets, giasshoppeis and locusts are abundant, 
“ guva,” “thi 
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Locusts ; “thidda." ‘The genus Acridjum contains the leather-ooloured, the 
yéllow-striped, and the red-legged locust. The second is common in gardens. 
‘The last nomotimen migrates in large awarms, and is common to the plains. 
Pachylylus migratorius, The eolebrated and destructive migratory locust. Tho 
genus Tryzatis contsins the grouse locust, found on the Mudar (Calotropia). 
Biartipa. Cockroaches ; “ jingar ;”" kabrd.” Blatée orientalis. The oom- 
mon house cockroach. Mastin”. Cewel crickets. Predacoous and common. 
Pampa, “Walking sticke ;” “ élld-wid-ka-gor 
Phyltivm conteine the “ Walking leaf.” 








Common. ‘The genus 








Order Necuorrans.—LineccuLa. Dragon fies ; “ bingoti ; “ paterni.” 
Libetlula pulohella, L. variegata, and Euphaa splendens. Common, Tho 
“ Deraviselles” are noon about ditches and ndllds. Myeme.eoxipm, Palpares 
tigrioides, Common. The larva is the antlion, “ dikori,” whose pitfall in 
fine and may bo seen everywhere. Mawtisripz. Mantiepa looke like « small 
mantis, and ia common on trees. Temanripx, The Termites or white ants, 
« dimfk," are very abuvdant everywhere, avd the winged insects, “ usbel!a,"” 
which appear in the rains, are caton by the natives, the queens especially being 
sought for io the “ Termitaria,” or white ant hillocks, 

Order Arnamtetena.—Potioie. Pulez irritans. Thecommon flos, “ piu.” 


Order Dirtera. Durrososcmz. Forest flies. Hippobosea equina, the horse 
fly ;and Melophagus ovinus, the sheep fly. Common. Zisraiva. Bot filer. 
Buivus bovis attacks the ox ; 4. ovis the sheep; and Gusterophilus equi, tho 
hhoree, Muacipm, Flies. “ Makhi.” Muses anthomyia, the moat fly; af, 
ehloris, the green botile fly ; HM. domeatious, the common honse fly; and Af, 
vomitoria, the blae bottle fly. Corictom. Cules pipiens. The troublesomo 
monquito, “ méchér.” Treuipz. A species of Ctanophora, looks like a lerge 
anosquito, Tanammps. Gad flies, Attack men and and are found in 
the jungly tracts. Bowsruips. Tho humble bee flies’ Common. Asinipx. 
‘Homot flies, Several kinds are present. 





Order Leptporrans. Group Ruoratcorns. Batterilies ;  péthri." Paro. 
wipw. Tho black and blue Papilio polymmasior ie found on the soe-flowsr, &0, 
, hector has besutifal orimson spots on the black velvet of tho inferior wings, 
P. cloanthus and P. sarpedon aro black and green; and P, antierates cream- 
white and black. Pommaa. “ Whites,” “ Orange tips.” The caterpillars live 
exclusively on the mustard, radish, and other orucifsious plants, Hebomota 
ploncippe, Eronia valeric, Pieris coronte, and FP. pasithes are common. The 
Pontiag axe white, Cathidryae is yellow and orange, and Gopopterys is the 
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familiar sulphur buttery. Nywenatpz. The Junoniaa are bleok obestaut 
and yellow. J. luomedia and J.anone are common. Adolias sahadeva ; A. 
durga, and A. epiona exe also found, The Apaturae are either blue or purple. 
Kallima in of the colour of dead Jeaver. K. snachis. Common. Lyormpa. 
Include the “ copper” avd “blue” batterflies. Bfyrina efolus, Common. 
Heerrems. Mostly soen in the evening, end froquently with the fore wings 
upright, and the hind ones nearly horizontal. Group Iersnocens, Mothe. 

Srincipg, Hawk moths, Macroglossa. Roprosonted by tho “ humming bird” 
moth, One specios of Ackerontia resembles the “ death's head” moth. Sphinw 
tonvolowli, Found on theconvolvalus. Chkerocampa. Contains the “ elephant” 
hawk-moth, the grub of which ia known as the “ swine caterpillar.” Ib is 
very numerous and destructive to the grape vino, nipping off the atalhs of tho 








clusters of halé-grown grapes, Zenzeninm. The genus Hepialus contains another 





insect very injurious in the caterpillar atate to the viae, piercing the stom end 
root in varions directions. Among the Bowprors, Aloa candidula and Dreata 
cltrina occur, the caterpillary of which are very hairy. The principal silkworm 
moths belong to the Satumnn#, Tho “ Tussch" wilk of the Chinese ia obtained 
from the cocoon of Atiacusatlas, which is oocgvionally seen. A. ricind. Tho 
common “ arandi” silkworm ie found ou the castor-oil plant. Antheria paphia. 
“ Kolisara” of the Mabrattas, Found onthe bbair, mulberry, ailk cotton tree, 
&c. Tho well-known Tussch silk is made from the cocoons in other parta of 
India, bot not in this district. An attempt was made some tame ago to intro- 
duov the Chinese silkworm, Bombyx mori, the “ pat” of Bengal ; but it was not 
muoceaafal, the caterpillars being aubject to disease. Lasciocampa provessionea. 
‘The hairy processionary caterpillar, Noropoxtipa, The larve live chiefly on 
trees and shrubs, ‘The caterpillars belonging to the genus Notodonta swarm in 
gteat numbers, end are gregarious. Noctuz. Owlet motbs. Exclusively 
nocturnal. The oaterpillara do much injury to vegetation, Some of the 
Caradrina are wheat worms. Xylina attacks the cotton plant and cultivated 
vegetables, The Agrotians live in the ground, but como up st night and 
devonr the tender leaves of beans and herbacoaus plants. Hadena attacks fisit 
trees, Lewoania feeda on wdod-graseee. Gromerax, Contains the common green 
‘caterpillars that loop themselves up in moving. Prraripa. Tho genus Pyralis 
contains the meal moth, the catespillars of which are found im old flour. 
Aglosea in the grub state is destructive to clothing, Craxmpm. The larve of 
Galleria attack the honeycomb sand feed on bees' wax. Tomrnicioa. Common, 
‘The caterpillars cori up the edges of leaves. Toxes. Contain some very destrac- 
tive little insects, such as the clothes moth, the carpet moth, and the grain moth. 
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Order Hymmxoprera. Group Exrowormaaa. Ichneumon and gell fics. The 
former are parasitic on various insucts, and the females of the latter produce 
the excrescences known es galls. ‘The only indigenous gall is that produced 
, oF “ffirda” treo, called “ mé-in," weed for dyeing purposes. 
Myratioma. ‘There are eoveral apecios of thove 


on the tamar 
Fonurows, Ants ; “ chimti. 
ants, commonly found in houses, &0., belonging to the genera Aits, Ecilon, and 
Myrmica, some of which live in large colonics. ‘The genus Ocodoma contains 








nome foraging avte. Pongamx. Ponera pioressivnalie. A common foraging 
ant, frequonting the jungles of the district. The ants of the sub-family Tonat- 
rpm have nosting. Formica compreseu. ‘The ordinary black ant. F. smarag- 
dina ; “mé&tts.” Found in the jungle, mango uroves, &c. Several other 
apecies are common about houses. Sorrrary Wass. ‘The aomaonest aro Pelo- 
Pous madraspatanue, coloured black and yellow ; P. spinolu, of a metallic lustre ; 
Sphan argentata, the silvory wasp ; Eumenes ornthurt, the common yollow tail ; 
and E. petinla. Ampulex compress, Frequently noon dragging cockroaches 
abont, Into which it has implanted its ogme. Sorta. Wases, Joanie varreguta, 
Extromely vicious when disturbed. Polistes hebrus, ‘The common yellow 
wasp uo partial to verandahs. Vespa cincie, and V. os ientetis, common Indian 
hornets. SoLiiany Bexs. ‘The genus Andrene ig common. The ewpenter bee, 
Kylocupa, is lwo common. 81a, Bees, The orlinary honey boo is Apis 
mellifica. The geous Trigone coutainn some of tho smallest bros, and the 
honey is called “bhonga.” Another hind is the large boo, which builde itu 
enormous hive on high rocks or lofty trees. It is very active avd flerce, and 
{nm pounession of a forraidable stiug, which it is not slow to use, Large hivea 
of this boo are to Lo seen about the fort of Daulatébid and the caves of Elura 
and Ajanté, 


Order Srampsterms. Includes certain minute parasites found on bees, &c., 
such as Stylops. 


Order Coneorrmms. Beetles ; “ bh4nré." Group Gnoprrsaca, CicENDELIDE. 
‘Tiger beetles. Are very ucotul in destroying other insects, and as burrowing 
larvee they aid in developing the powers of the soil ; bat agriculture ia inimical 
to them, and only a fow kinds are represented, Canasiog. The predaceous 
ground beoties aro abundant in the rains. Anthis sergutiata and Pterosophus 
complanatus are common ; and #0 are the gigantic epecies of Orthogonius. ‘hey 
destroy 4 great many insects injurious to vegetation. Group HrpaapErzaca. 
‘The diving beetles, Drrisorps, inuabit tanks and ponds, The whirligig beotles, 


Gramma, tuclode some gigantic specics. Group Brrornaca. Eafuse eaters. 
we 
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Iuolude the rove bestles found under stones and 10 excrementiticus eab- 


stances, and certain “ water scavengers” Group Necroi#a4 Carnon caters, 
“gud p(rhitida Common im moist places The burying beotlea remove the 
HL mm which they have deposited ther eggs, and cnnch the so:l by burying: 
the same Bone and skin bettles are found m every village, and help to remove 
deal carcases The bark bustles destroy planta that are sn a state of decay 

Lrcanwx Stag bectles ZLucanus mquinatus Commou Thu grabs bore 
into the tranks and roots « £ trees, re Iueing the eolid wood rato cotrse saw-duet 
Some of tho larger kinds remain for mx years m this state Pasauipa The 
genus Passatus is very common Thelarsa and be tles live m rotten wood 
‘The & As amr 1 1 contam many hinds hving 10 excrement Phe common “ Dor” 
beotlos and Cipredca roll balls of dung during the breeding season Bolboceres 
Containe the x amoceros beatle Tho Mr Lol oNTHIANS are very injurious to Vanons 
forest trces, fruit trece and shrabe = Leucopholss bimaculata 18 a large vanity, 
and Duwhcrus macleay: 15 aicther mazmficcut bectle ‘Lhe ginas Anomels 
attacks the grape wane §=Drsisripa he gigantic ‘Herouks beetle,’ belong- 
ing to Dynrstes avd Oryotes, arc sometunes found 30 roticn wo d or beneath 
old aung heaps The Setonsas, 0: flower beetl «, are common avd the Todian 
forme Z)schaus and Dac onocephiive aro plontifal The Bur asians are often, 
bislleatly coloured, aud ave inet with in the bazaars undcr the nome of * aona 
makhi” ‘Thor beautiful wing cases are placed onm shin toeniich embroidery, 
and are used to ornament haskes fans, baskets shippers, &c Sfernocera sierny 

corms, S chryss aud Catoranthea gigantea Tound in the district ‘Ihc lars 
arc wood eaters, aud peas scveral yews in this state Dearriie “ Chek 
bectl 
for four or five yeus, living upen wood snd roots, and are often very inyorions 
to vegetation So ne of these beetles devour the pulpy substance of the sugar 

cane, while the Iaita live upon the roots ‘The genus Nochiucus contaiow the 
well known file fy The Bostsiomps are abundant, and are wood borers 

Several species of Lagrsa frequent hudges, &¢ L bara'ss 18 & very handsome 





% Several hinds are commcn ‘The insects remme in the grub atate 





variety The meal werm, found in flou and brav,is a hind of Tenslris ne- 
Jongmg to the darkling beetles Many kinda of blister fly are common, especi- 
ally Mylabiws pustulata and M punctum Melos trianthema Found on the weed. 
Tranthema dicandia (bishopray CuxcuLionins Weevlls Doen onormous 
amount ol injury Bruchua pss The pea weevil B tufimanus Resides within 
beans of various kinds ‘Tho Raynchttss puncture the buds and tender fruit of 
the vine, &c , and the gonna A pion dustroys tho seods of the wildindigo Among 
the Fyachophonens, cr soout weevils, Calanda granaria devours stored wheat 
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end other grains; C. oryse ia the rive woovil ;and C. sacchari the sugar weevil. 
Group Loxaitomes, Long-horned bottles The larve, called “ borers,” are 
the most powerfal end destructive of wood-eating insects, They profer dead 
Mmber to ii 
perhaps more. Priowipm. One kind of Prionus infesta different acacias, 
Tictenctoma childrenii. Common. Several of the Camaunycine may be acon 








ing tr os, and remain in the grab state from one to throe years, and 


about wooden bvildinga and fences, Group Parroraaca. Plant caters. 
Many epecies of Sagrau are found on the Nympbeacesa. The golden Cuntsosa- 
11axs resemble Ruropoan forme. Somo aie found on the “ iidar" (Culotropi 





The Halticas, or flea bectlex, aro exceedingly injurious to vegetation, attaching 
the mustard, radish, co, Others attack the grape vine, melon, cucumber, &e 
Some of tho (Castpripm, or tortoise bectlea, ai as 
of convolvalue Coccimentipa. ‘Tho carnivorous “lady birds.” Coccinellee 





h the Jeaves of various 








T-punctata. Common. There are weseral other kinds of beetle, which live on 
fungi, &e. 


V. Sdb-Kingdom Moctuses. The types of Jund shella + e&nh," ae few 
compared with other forms of terrestrial nniwal life, and are chiefly represented 
in the billy portions of tho dintrict. Those and the froshwater shells include 
tho land snails (Iericra.) ; slugs (Liaacipk) ; pond snails (Liusanip®) 5 
Fiver snails (Patuprvipm) ; &c. ‘The genun (leseula is common on the gbite, 
including G. ruguta, G. lyrata, G. pulia, G. hebee, &c. There are also several 
typiosl rock-inhabiting Succinea, such as 8. giraaria, 8. tumida, &c. Cremnocon- 
chus ayhadrensis froquents precipices or stoep hill-sides, where water rane over 
the rock in the monsoons ; ani Conulena fusca is found in similar situations. 
There are likewiso Indian forms of Pterocyclos, Paludomi, Plectoplis, and 
Diplomatiina, some of tha last ofton associated with Cyathapoma deccancnae. 
Ennea dicotor is found under old wood, stones, and between damp gravel, 
especially neor the edges of tanke. Stenogyra gracilis is common in the culti- 
vated parts, Nanina bajadera is found on shrubs along the highest gbite. Unio 
wynegungaonsis abounds in the Godévdri and its feeders. An undescribed 
apecies of Achatina ia also found. The following is taken from Mr. Blandford’s 
* Notes en-route from Pana to Nagpur,” given in the Rucords of the Geological 
Sarvoy of India for 1868. “ Iu the drift wood, twigs, grass and rabbish depo- 
alted at the edge of the river” [Godavéri, near Paiten], ‘‘ F found the follow- 
ing land and freshwater shella :—Zeliz tranguebarica, H. vitellina, H. atoraus 
(a very minute species of the Muacrochlamys type, resembling H. vitrincides 
or ane of the European Zonites in form), H. orassioosiaia, and H. fatlaciosa, 
Bulimus pulivs, two or three varieties, B, cocnopicius and HR. abyssinicus, Pupa 
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(or Carychium ?) sp. Achatina wadalica, A. brevis and A. balanus, aban- 
dant. Plunorbis compressus. P. ap. nbundant, small. £. coromandelianus. Melania 
tuberculata, abundant. Bythnia pulchellar? B. ep. (minute). Paluding 
metanostomn. Unio cerruleus? rare. U- favidens, abundant. Corbicula arata? 
abundant. Pisidium sp. 


VERTEBRATA. 

Aurangdbéd and Jéln§ have Iong been famous bunting-grounds 
for tho Officors of H. II. tho Nizam’s Contingent, and tho writings of 
Colonel Shakespeare and other British sportsmen Lave mado every 
one familiar with the hardy Dakhani pony, and the wild sports of 
thin part of fndia, Among scientific olservers, the veteran Colonel 
Sykes furnished tho carticst list of the Fauna of the Dakhan, while 
Jaing ha» boon prominently associated with the Jabours of the distin— 
guished natuialist, Dr. Jordon, Later still, tho contributions of Mr. 
Blandford, and the illustrations of the Natural Ilistory of Western 
India by Major Gill of Ajanté, havo helped in the work of identifica- 
tion. 'Tho government officia’s throughout tho district havo also 
vrendorod rssistance, and tho Tahsildars in particular furnished short 
lists of Fishos, Reptiles, Birds and Mammals that occur in their 
respective téluks. 


Class I. Pisces. Some of the fishos, such as the loaches and 
smaller silaroids, aro peculiar to the ghdts, while othors ave confined 
to tho plains, ‘Tho natural breeding-places of the larger carps, the 
antihisir for instance, aro in the hill streams, and many of these 
barbels are caught at tho baso of the hills, on their return to the 
main rivers. In the Godaviri the migratury fishes of the herding 
family aro most numerous from July to Septomber, and numbers 
are takon in ‘ dlands,” or pools of water. The non-migratory 
members of the family brood in the tanks, and some of thom, such as 
the “ in4rél,” or “ walking fish,” have been observed travelling on 
Jand. ‘Tho spiny-rayed fishes are almost entirely confined to the 
plains, and sro commonly met with in tho tanks and jhils. Although 
the fishes aro fairly distributed throughout the district, the Paitan 
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t#luk is the most favoured, as the river Godévéri flows by it. In 


certain localities the Labeo rohita,“ roho,” “ bards?“ Lévil,” 
and other fishes are reared in “ dhands” in the neighbourhood of 
temples, and in masonry tanks, and are looked upon as objects of 
veneration. ‘The most notable of theso masonry tanks is that fami- 
Barly known as the “ pénchéki,” situated in the western part of the 
city of Aurangébéd, 


The following list of freshwater fishes bas boon compiled from 
information supplied by the district authorities. Dr. Day’s Report 
on the Freshwater Fishes of India and Captain Beavan’s woth on 
the same subject have also been consulted. 


Order Tivmosr1z Mupawrpa Ex Angutlla bengalenne bam Gene 
rally found in marnkus Course Hanngfumly ‘Lhe “luis, a menne 
fyb, axcends the nvary in cert un scasony for spawmng purpos, bat it scldom 
comes up an tu Olupea chapra Common im yes and tanks, Engranhe 
telara ; “poncha” Found m the Gudaxan Notorrsaipy Notoplerus chitala , 
“ ohitol Common im nvers and tinks, inl attains to several fict im length, 
WN. kopirat ;“ phloo' Common and erten, but of indiffucut flavow 
Orrainioz Carp, barbel, loach, Se Aspuduparsa morar ,“ fui,‘ morar,* 
“ chuppda,” “ chellud" Pretty common Bar bus chagumo , “jena ,’“ chygéni,” 
“ ghundar.” A good eating fish, grows to a fot and a half im Kaogth 
B chola ;“hoiandi” Cowmon, but not pleasant crting 8. savana, “ dara- 








hi,” “ pota,” “ smand,” “ gad: ko” ‘Very common, attuns a length of two 
feet 2B. tor (B moeal) ,“ m&hasaélé ,” “ mahésrr” Found in invers in hilly 
parts ;1 excellent as fuod, end extends ite nugiations to long distances By 
dovaatie ,“ Jambrekuol ,."“ sathané" Not common, 2B. gefus, Found in 
tanks ond ponds. B kolus. Common B curmuca Sunilar to the last, but 
larger. B. melanampyx. Found at tho northern base of tho ghdts B parrah 
ond B. amphibus Bare, B. stigma, “pots.” Very common. 3 ticto, 
“koli ” “kota.” Common. B fsius, “tit-pungt” Pretty common 2B. 
eviews , “koh ,” “ dohnarmdch:,” Grows to two inches Bartlsus Bendelisus. 
Found in rivos. B. cocea , “ Khokes,” “ johra” Common nea the hills. 2. 
gates. Found im the rivers north of the ghite. B reno ;“ marlwi” Pretty 
common. Catia buchanan ; “bossa,” “kétlf ,” “tarnbid.” Common in ponda 
end rivers ; grows to several feot, and considered good eating. The following 
“4 chiludy” are smal, bright, silvery flab, tolerably oommon, and remarkably 
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good cating when fried :—Ckela alkotee; “bhudh mura;” €. dacaila; 
« charl ;” @. clupeoides ; C. jorak;“ kAbdri mura;” C. teekanes ;“ chockne 
aura ;" and C@. phulo ;“ phulchela, “dandri.” The fishes of the genun Cire 
hina aio of considerable importance as food. C. gohamna;“ kéla bittd.” 
Found on the hills and plains. . reba; bit! “ rowé.” Common. @- 
leschenaulti. Protty common, and larger than the two proceding. @. mirgala ; 
“ mirgal ;” “mori.” A very fine eating fh, found in all the frenbweters, 
and growing to three feet or more. Danio devario; “ debéiri ;" “ d&bd ;” 
“duriaht ;" and D. osteographus. Pretty common. Discognatus lamta; 
“koraB ;” “koli 3” patdr chité ;” “ mullid.” Found in the rapid, 
streams. The Labeos include roveral fine fishes. £. arise ;" bdugém bétd ;" 
AL. boga ;* gerui ;” “ dhokola ;” “ dhoh ;” and L. boggut ; “ koliv.” 
gencral. L.calbasu ; “ kéldbaus ;* “ kaloti.” Very conumon, growing to four 




















* Somewhat 


fout. L, curchiue ; “ karaa ;” “ goni ;” graws to five feet, and not vo common. 
L dussumiari, Comparatively rare. L, fimbriatus ;* bhotta ;” and L. mullya. 
Pretty common. L.nubla;aud L, striolata. Bare. L. rokita ; “roho,” “ kévil ;” 
“ bdrus.” Pahaps the commonest of the genus, and the most generally ontecin 
od as food ; grown to threo or four fect, and in found in the tanks and pondx 
everywhere, but the best is taken in cloar inning water. Mola duchanant ; 
and M. melettinus;“ wémbu ;"% ulati.” Common. Mf. horengula; kéle- 
“ aku-chdpé.” A large firs found in the God&vari. Nuria danrica; 
“ malwaj;” “ jongia ;” “ sumard :” “ kdrid dawahi.” Protty common. N. 
malabariea. Not so conunon Perilampus atpar ; “ kach-bi;” “ pila tepli.” 
militon.” Found in 
“ khira,” and FR. cotio; 











Common. Hasboro daniconius ;“ perua ;” “ danikoni 
every tunk and pond. Roktes ogitbii ;R, vigorsi 
« Koti 3? “ mani ;” “ gurdh4.” Coinmon in rivers. 2. microlepsie. A large fish ; 
found in the Godfviri. Botio dario," bakted.” Found in rivers. Cubitis 
guntea ;“ jupkari.” Pretty common. Lepidocephalichthys balgara ; and L, 
thermalis ;* Wdiu." Found oocasionelly. Nemachilus votio; “ gulnd ;" and 
NV. chiorosoma. Common, especially, the former. Si.verpz. Shoat fisher 
Callichrous chekra ; nd C. bimaculatue ; “ pufta ;” “ chdwala.” Common, avd 
fine flavoured. Macrones aor ; “singdra." A large cat-fiah found throughout 
the district. M. carcio ; “ kagur ;” “ katara ; ” 
cavasins; “kdvdei-tengars." A ilvory fish, grows to about a foot 
inleogth, M. chryseua; “ pila-katémni.” ound north of the ghilts. af. 
tengara;“ katénri.” A small fish, considered good eating. Pargasiue 
}uchenani. Common in the large rivers, growing to four fest and more in length ; 
but not much relished. Peeudentropine athernioties ;  petdri ;"  dher ;” “ bum- 

















‘tongaru.” Very common, M. 
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buch.” Protty common. P. garua ;‘batchus.” Fouad in the larger rivers. 
P. goongwaree, P. longimanus, und P. megalops aro smaller kinds, Rita 
Keuturnee, und R. pavimentata ; tolurably common, Wallego atta ; “baolli ; 
“phadan ;” “ddl ;” “rajo wichi.” Grows to several fect in length, and 
remorkably good eating when taken fiom clean water. AmmLrcerinz. Aila 
Bengalenais ; “sand bad ;” “guridh.” Common inthe largor perennial! stress, 
and well-fuvourcd. Bagarius yarrelli; “ gunch 3" * vaghéri;” “Laddd.” A 
Jarge fivh found in the decpor parts of the Godavari, but rare. Clariua magur; 
“ragur.” Coumon in mudiy ponds and ditcher, and coneidtered wholesome 
and nowishing. Zutropiiethya vacka; “Datclua.” A fue cating silvery fixh, 
found with Aiks Uengalenas, G. lone, Inbubity hill wtreums.  @igplosternum 
dekkanense ; Hemipimelodua itchkeeu ; “ dujolla ;” unl H. cenia ; “jéngla ;” 
“conia 3” “kori.” Swall fishes common in tho pennial xtreama. Sacco- 
Uranchue fossilie ; “bichn-karmichi ;" “vi “amtuua.” Highly nutritious, 
and in mneh request av a diet fur invalids. Stlondia gangetica; “nila.” A 

















silvery fish attaining six feot in length, found in thy deepest and longest reaches 
of tho Goddvéri. Scommuusorinx, Belone cancela ; “kangkila,” “ kowa.” A 
well-flavoured fish, tolerubly common in ponds and rivers. 

Penowa. Perch family, Avmbassis nama ; “bdkré ; “ pimpia.” Protty 
common. 4. lula; “chandi.” A golden fish with orange doty. 4. renga; 
“chandra;" “chandbigoa.” Not common. A, baculis; “chundra.” Very 
wimilar to the last, but much more common. MuaiLra. Mullets, Mugel 
coreula ; “korsala ;” “urwari m&chi;” “anwéraihi,” One of the most delicious 
of Indien fish, found in the jhils and deep wireams, Gopi. Gobien Goblus 
giwrus; “gulu 3" “darmerus.” A common fish, light and well-flavoared. 
Buctenogubius striatus, A small fish, Naxninz, Badis buchanaws ; “ bandi 
“chiri ;” and Nandus marmoratus ; “v&dol," “lathe.” Stall tishes, tolerably 
common. Trichogaster fasciatus; “ ponanii." Grows to about five inches, 
Ovnroczrmarinm, Baske-headed fishes. Oyhiocephales gachua ; “ churinga ;” 
“\dheri-dhok.” Grows to about a foot in length. 0. maruline ; “ phul-mérdl ;" 
“saoli.” The common mérél, found throughout tho fresh waters, especially in 
the large tivers, where it attains to four feot in length. O. striatus ; ‘ mardi ;” 
“eowara dhok.” The best eating of the goous, and found throughout the fresh 
waters. 0, punctaivs ; “phuldhok.” Found in ponds. Rerncuospriuips. The 
spiny ecls, Hhynchobdella aculeata ; “ 4rf. 7" “bommidai,” Pretty cotamon. 
Bastacemblue pancalus; “ghés bim ;” “babra.” Grows to sbout six inches, 
4M. armatus ; “ patéri bam; “whmbat.” Pretty common. 

Gnamopcnrmx, Globe fishes. Tetrodon fluviatilis. Found in fresh water. 
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Class II. Ampxista. Order Awmovra. Tail-less amphibians. 
Buronma. Toads ; ‘mainduk.” Bufo melanostictus ; the common 
toad. Found everywhere. Potyrenaimz. Zylorana malabarica, 
the Malabar bnll-frog. Found in the ravines and ghfts to tho north. 
Polypedates maculatus. Tho tree-frog ; “ tharé.”” Common. Rant. 
Frogs. Rana eyanophiyctis ; “ munduk ;” “ ghouk.” ‘Very common 
in the tanks. 2. grache, Common in marshy ground. 2. tgrina; 
“ bathfl mainduk ;” the bull-frog of Europeans. Very common, 
especially during the rains. Pyvicephalue brevweps. Pretty common. 
Reropseuarpz, Di ornatum; “happd 2?“ théed.” 
One of the smallest of the Indian frogs ; not uacommon, 


Olass ITI. Rerrinza. Among the Reptiles of the district, the 
crocodile has beon found in the longer reaches of tho Godavéri, and 
is vory destructive to fish, The venomous snakes aro comparatively 
raro, but a Malayan gecho, “ bishopra,” 15 common about rocks and. 
dilap:dated buildings, and 1s considered by the natives to be poison- 
ous. Some of the typical reptiles in the following account were 
found at Jaln4 by Dr. Jerdon Mr. Theobald’s “ Reerinxs or Lrpia” 


has also been consulted, 


Order Cumtomta Tatovycipr Fresh witer titles, of no use to min, Emyda 
viata, “mogpasht ," “dhu,diet ‘ Common Bata@cripa Rivet tortuies. 
Pangthura tentoria, “dara * Common 3B. dhongoka, “ dhongoka Cons 
dered exotllent a1 food B dentatta Inbabits tbe larger uvers, Exrping. 
Pond tortouca Aelanochalys tryuga , “ pékria kachos ,"“thambml” Abounds 
am still waters and tanks The fitsh has e dmagrocabl. emcll Mf seba; 
“kuchoa ' Differs from the last in having a spottad heud ; not uncommon. 
Txsrupminz Land toitowes Testudo elegans, “karsu kachoa” Fonnd in 


the low jungles of the Bélaghat 


Orde: Ormipra Virmeia Dabo: russelin , “ chanddbora ," “ ala-bors ;” 
“mab chanda ,” the chain viper Not common Xehw canmaia; “‘afa.” Not 
common Cuoranipa Trumeeurue strigolus , “ punnén ;” the brown tree viper. 
Rare, Hypnaie nepa; “kari wald” Found on the ghita, vero ELArine 
Naga trypudwns , “ndgd 7" “ gokurea ,” and a vansty called “kuns gokarrs,” 
* alg simp,” the cobra The most commen of the venomous snakes, but by 
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no means plentifal. Its chief enemies arc the jungle fowl, pea fowl, mongoose 


and acer, Naga laps,“ sunkerchir ,” “ anas ,” “nfl nig ,” the baina- 
dryad. The largest and inost doadly of venomoms snakes , very raie. Bungarus 
croruleus ,“hratt ,” “ dhaman chits ,” “andh ,” the fudin bungarns. Pretty 
common Eayerps. Sand snehe. Zrys john; ginmindal.” The black 
nand snake, which anekt-rharmers, alter muntd iting the stampy tal, cvlubit 1s 





the “doublu-headed snake." Nat uncommon. Gonglylophus conwus; the acd 
nand snake ‘Toleably common Pyrmonmps Bock snakes. Python moturus ; 
“ aye ,” the common Indian rock snake, sometimes called “ boa! Occasionally 
found, Jyoupostipa. 





Tlarmless fangud snakes. Zycodon aulieus, carpet 
snuke.” Common. Z. afratas. Simlne to the last, but not so common, L. Jara. 
Asinille: snake, not common. Dirsapiw+ Noct 
trgonata ;“ halan hatti” Common D gokools* tat yenpotln Not ro 
common Drvioraipa =Winp anakts. Passersta myeterizaus ;  baldn,* 





A tee snakes, Dipeae 






“hind sémp" Enceedingly common, Dusmuormmms Tre amtkes Den 
drophie pictus ; the blac Wee snake. Common Towarorerp 1, Bist snukes 
Hypurhina enhydrs. Ruc. Narorome Bresh witar coluluntes — Zropedo 
notus guincunciatue ; “pdm simp.” the onbony water suche Fonnd near 
the nvas, do TZ, status; © balhdha” Very cammon — 7. plumbuolor 
 dula inden,” hi€ dann sdmp ," the greem gronnd snake — Bometunes 
econ Atéretium ackuwtosum Found mar water Synuphie melabaricus A 
Malayan unake, fond in the ghats and ravines ,1ate helena Not com- 
mon. Plyas mucosas;“ dhéman ,* the Tudian rat smike Frequently scon. 
Zamems grace, and Z drcohyurue. Common. Z fasciolatus Not so common 
Coronetla orsentalss. Connon. QOyclophis nusale. Frequents the grassy plains. 
Ablaber humberti. Occasionally seen m dry places, Ouicoporrip i. Ohgedon 
subgriseus ; O. fascratua, and Sunotes russeliu. Prictty common. Car amanine. 
Dwarf snakes. Macrocalamus laterals. Rare  Unurgctive. Rongh tah 
Silybura ellwitis, and 8. bicatenata. Common, but eveape observation a» they 
lve undeiground at adopth of about four feet. Tirmuorina. Blind snakes. 
Sometimes vbser ved, whon they appear above tho surface. Zyphiops theabal- 
danue ; “kovathi.” Prettycommon. 7. drannus;“1andn talulu” Ono of 
the commonest kind. Onchocephalus acufus ; often called a bind worm Common, 


Order Laczatmaa. Luatds. Varaaus drncana ;* ghorpoi ," “ ghodatala ,” 
the land Lizard. Common ; Inghty osteemed as food by the Bhila and low 
castes, Lacentipa. Cabrita leschenaults ; “ efmp surla ,” “ bali.” Frequenta 
bushy ground, hedges of euphorbla, and clamps of cactus. © jerdoni. Much 


Hike the previons but smaller. Qphiops jerdoui 


Emalier again. Surcmm, 
18@ 
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Euprepes corinatus ;“* bémmi chiplak ;” “ chip-kuli;” gnuhd ; tho India 
skink, The commoncat and most widely spread lizard. Tho variety in tl 
Dakhan has a yellowish band. 2, macularius. Rerembles tho proooding ar 
in co-evtensivo with it. £. brevitiatus. Much like Z. ecarinatus. Tt 
typo wan found in Jéln@ by Dr. Jordon. Z. aeptomlineatus. Smaller than J 
carinatus, E. inrotatus, Found towards Burdr. Hiopa albo-punctata ; t 
white-dotted skink. Pretty common. 2. hardicickit ; the white-streaked skin 
Common. #. punctate ; the dotted skink. Found chiefly ‘in the hilly part 
CKiamela lineata 30 small worm-like lizard. Not common, Gzoxoripx, “Chi 
lk gecko.” Onc kind of gecko (?), culled “ biskupra,” perhaps the Malay: 
form @. guttatus, is fcoquently met with, and is considerod by the natives to! 





poisonous. Hemidactylus triedrus. Protty commun. HZ. maoulatus. «One + 
the ordinary house geckos, Lf, sykesii, Chietly contined to the hilly plocc 
4. leachenaulti, Pretty common. ZH, feanotue, Another of tho common hou 
geckos. H. subtriedrus. Closwly allied to H. triedrus, but not s0 como 
Gymnodactylus dakhanensis. Occasionally found. @. jerdoni, ‘The represont 
tivo of G. mysoriensit; found at Bungalove. Eublepharia macwlariue, Ropla 
E. hardwickiiin W. Indie. Teratolepis fasciatus. The type was obtained 

Jélnd, AGamtpa:. “ Girgut.” Sitana pouiceriana; the fawn-coloured “ gigut 
and Branchocela indica ;“ thond& ;"“ girgut.” Occasionally seen. Calot 
ophiomackus ; “ suldier girgut.” Pretty common. @, elliott, Found in # 
Dilly parts. @. versionlor ; “ girgut." Found in hedgos and troos. Charas 
dorsalis; the rock lisard. Common. GC. balandfordiana; “ arthi soldier 
Found on rocks, Cuametiontpa, Shamelen vulgaris ; “kum girgut 3" “ bnkal 
man.” Tolernbly common in the jungly portions of the diutrict. 





Class IV. Aves. Thoro have been unusual facilities for prepa 
ing a list of the birds of the district. Dr. Jordon, the Indian ornith: 
logiet, remained at Jalné from 1837 to 1841, and published 
catalogue of birds in 1839-40. Somo of the birds that were speciall 
noted by him at A’janté and Jélné will be found properly acknow 
ledged in the following list. Much assistance has also been derive 
from “ Srray Fearuess,” edited by Mr. Allan Hume, tke greate 
living authority on Indian ornithology ; and the contributions « 
the Rev. 8. B. Fairbank at Ahmednagar, and of Messrs. Davidso 
and Wenden in other parts of the Dakhan, bave been particularly ux 
fol. Nearly all the birds given in the lst have been identifie 
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Among the few Malabar forms found in the ravines of the ghats, 
the commonost are tho Malabar whistling thrash and the small 
green barbet. The rarer kiuds are the jungle black kite, the banded 
bay cuckoo, the orange minivet, the Malabar racket-tailed drongo, 
and tbe Malabar wood-pigeon. Of tho North-West birds, the rufous 
grass warbler, tho striated weaver bird, and the stone plover are 
common ; while the hobby, tho Alpine swift, the European cuckoo, 
and the Southern sirkir, aro only occasionally seen. The birds 
frequenting the jungles aro chiofly barbets, orioles, woodpeckers, 
babblers, bush-quails, loncy-suckers, spurfowls, groen pigeons, 
shrikes, bulbuts, and cuckoos. In the cold season, teals, shovellors, 
gadwalls, widgeons, and other water birds are abundant. Tho wood- 
eock is araro straggler, but snipe is common, and the printed 
variety is a permanentrosident. Thousands of “ tilids” and bunting, 
with parroquets, domoisclle cranes, &c., commit extensive ravages 
in the grain ficlds, 


Order Natarones. Ponicrripx. The grobes. Podsceps munor, “ clurilkit .” 
“ pdndnb ;” “ péatini ;” “dub-dubi ;" the little grobe or dabchick, Eacerdingly 
abundant im all tho Jurger tenks ; breeds in thesains. Lysine. Larus cuchinnans. 
Dr. Jordon obtained a specimen ncor Jaind which Mr. Hume identified as tho 
young of L. oachinnans. Sterna anglica ; the gul-billed tern. Found chiefly 
during the rains and could weather. IZydrochelidon hybrida; the small marsh 
torn. Common. & secna; tho larger tern. Found in all the rivers ; breeds on 
“chars,” o1 sandbanks. §. melanogastra ; the black-bellied tern. Very common; 
Droeds on sandbanks. Hhynchops albicollis ; the Indian skimmer. Not common , 
breeds on “ chars” in Aprilend Mey. Totiranmara. Paurcanipa. Pelecanus 
pMlippensis ; the gtey pelican. Sometimes ween in the rivers ond tanks. 
Gaacurinz, Phalacrocoras fuscicullis; “ghogar ;” ‘pan-kowal ;" tho Teaser 
cormorant. Found occasionally in the rivers that run through forest and hilly 
ground, P. pygmaus; “pen-kowa ;" ‘jog-rabi ;" the little cormorant, Very 
common in rivors, tanks, and pools of water. Piovine, Plotua melanogaster ; 
“bénwi ;" the Indian enake bird. Numerous along the rivers ; breeds on trees. 
Pacamoorrmnina, Flamingoes. Phanicopterua antiguorum ; “bag-bins.” Not 
common, but flocks often visit the larger tanks, and remain from January to July. 
P. minor ; the amaller flamingo. Bomains Jonges than the other. AmsrEIDZ. 
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Geos Sarcadsormy melrnonotus , “ nuhta,” the black backed guuse or “comb 
duck Modaately common in the rainy and cold Jsetson , brecds im July ot 
August Nett pus emomandehanus ,“ gujr " “ gina ,” the white bodied goove- 
teior “cotton ted” ound duung the run and cold sewon brecds on old 
frees. Dendrocygnayaranua “sith ,” dla “tthe whrsthmg teal Very com- 
men in the wooded parts of thu dastuct, in the rainy tod cold suson but :a1e in 
the open places D jute “bidsk * tho Ian wlosthn, teal Tolerably 
abund iat, and quite ws common aw the Keser kind at Jalnd  Casarca rutile , 
“suhbab " “chtkwa ? suze,” the raddy shell dieke o: by tha uu drach ™ 
Awollhnown winter visitint, tderbly common in alljthe mas ANaTID1 

Duchy Spatula elyprata, tdi “the shovel Not uncommon dauing the 
eld werths Anas pocelorhyncha “germ pu" “hite — pot ball on grey 
duck A permanent wsitent frequenting the well weodcd portions of the 
dntict Hlodouesa coyephylacca (1hne * the pink beaded duck Buon 
ccasondly un the cold scison— Chaudelarmus steperus “Wha "the 
guwill Avay common winta vasitmt Daflaaeda “dihons ," the pital 
doch Tonnd in the cold woitha, mt not im grout numbers Bfareea penelope , 
* putin th widkcom Quite commen as the, ulwall Quer quedula es evou, 
“Chote murghils % — tulsay bis 





s the common teal Very wbundint often 





secn sn the tanks amd vais in rinnense flocs, mrives culy indleaves hte 
wad, ‘chutwa,” the Guguy tol Very abundint but unsed later 
Fulqularufea ther acted pochod Toler tbly Ctumonin the cold weather 
F fema the rcd beaded paxhod Bac, only fonnd in small putics an the 


Jager ind open tanks F ersstate , “dubaru 





the tatted duck or ‘golden «ye ™ 
Duly common new the centics of open tanks , eaves late 


Qida Grarpatones, Wadersor shore bnds Barupa Porsanu maruette , 
“kas” gurguri ham ,” the spotted rut Not rvarcam the coll scason PP 
basiton: , Bullons crake Much more common Gallsnula chloropus ,“ gudhan ,* 
yalwnurgh: * the water hen Comsnon Enytha phannura, “dawak ,’ 
“hurain ? the whute breasted water hon. Tolurably common, breeds in July 
Pulca ata, “décan ,* the bald coot Sometimes found im conadtrable flocks , 
strict Purphyrwo polwoephalus , “kaim ," “héima ,” the pmpl 
woot Spread all ovor the district Panniwe Parra andvca , “dail pips ,* the bronse 
winged jam, Ree, breads during the runs Hydrophassanue obi wi gus , 
“pibo, “nudal ” the pheasant tulcd jacana Seen on the top of some Jotus ot 
othcr flouting plant , Inceds in July and August G@nuipa. Grus antigone , tho 
ndrds | of Cyprus crane A sare cold weather vimitant seon towarda Kandcah. 





breeds m the 
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@ Commums ,‘ Lulang ,’ the commen crane Son in small flocks dunng the 
cold sewon , loavce about the cnduf March Anthropodea verge , “karkand , 
(kélém , the desnowelle crane Occurs 1a Luge flocks dung the cold weather 
Appeipa trons Ardea eanerea, “babod, the beron Comnin, brecdy 
onhugh tices, 4 purpurea, nui thcpnrple lon Abundint Herodias 
tora, “malung bald, “torn bla, the Farge egret Lound everywhere 
an the 11ers uul tanks, and breeds an coupanxs on tes EE witermedsa , 
“paidngs —‘petobhibagla thermal eget Common, has simular habits 
B garsetia “bile, 





“kiedua bagla the hittle cont Abundant and very 
fanrlun when not disturbed Demegrentia guiais ,“kila bd ta, theashy egret 
Foundon te banks of tus Bubuleus coromandus, dumiagta, “pa 

Dagla, the exftle egret Numerous in the suny and cold seasons breuly im the 
hot weather Ardeole grays * willy by,14 the pond cron m “ paidy bud? 

Seen at the side of everyarver, tink aud pond of water breeds on trees m the 
rams Butoridenyacanua ‘konchebanis the httle gran bittan Very 
(ounaon ab nt the well woudud steams cf the Balaghat Ardetta emnamomea , 
Tal bla (he chestout Inttern Not common , cluefly noctumnal mi found 
mm dump stinitions on the ghats A amensis, ‘yun bait the ycllow dnttem 
Not cuumon bids im Octobur Botawus stellane ‘bas (mr vdag, 

the bitten Rare Aychcoaz gyeus, ‘wih, the oi,bt hoon Modcritly 
common (f00K1DA Stork Leptoptilurargatus , Shugul, “dot.,’ tho 
gizantic stork or aihufant Rue comes im toward» May and retnuns till 
October L gavamcus ,“cinuzara the hast crested stork or amall yutunt 
Sometuncs Found to mill muinbers Xenorhynchus agatovs — banmds , “lor 
Baying , the bik necked stork Common, ind a pumanent eudcat — Creuma 
migra yt stam, the bhickstorh Sccn ocenst mally an the cold weather @ 
alla, ‘Inglkg “ugh “lan dag hg, the white stork A moder tely 
common wintt: visitant Dusura epucopa “ mamh jor ¢ Lindeawar, 

“ Ldncan ,? the white necked stmh Common in the well watered parts of tho 
district , breds frum Deer mber to March Tawratioe Tantalus leucocephalue , 
“dokh, “janghd, the pcboan sbix Common , biceds in Feimary Platalea 
leucoradsa , “ chantach buva ,’ the epooninll Ficqaente the nversand tanks , 
biccdam Apul and May Anastomus oscitans , “ gungla ,’ “ samab kholh ,” 
“ hammab-hés ,” tho shell ibis Found am the ramy and cold seasons Joe 
melanocephata ,  munda ,” “safaid buca ,” the white iba Mostly found in the 
cold season , broods m «ome parte of the distmif, Imocotss paprilosus ; 
“ kale buss ,"“‘kainkal "the warty-besded ibs Common,, breeding in May 
and again in the lust thiee months of the year, Falcinelue sgneus ,“* kewhrd ;” 
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the glossy ibis. Found in the cold westher. Sootoracinx. Seolopax rusticuls ; 
\ gim-titer ;” the woodcock. A rare straggler in ite poriodical migrations north 
and south. Gallinago sthenura ; the pintail snipe. Commcn in the cold weather. 
G. gatiinaria ; * Dhara 3°“ ch&bd ;” “+ surkhib ;” “tibud ;" the enmmon snipe. 
More abundant ; arrives in September and October. @. gailinula ; “ chota 
chaha ;" the jack snipe. Less comruon ; arrives later than the common enipe and 
departs eurlicr. Rhynchea bengalensis ; tho painted snipe. A permanont resident; 
broeda in June and July, but a nest was found on the 11th February in the bed 
of an almost dry river noar Aurangébad. Tringa swbarquaia ; tho curlow stint. 
Occasionally seen in flocks in the larger rivers, 7. minula ; “ chold-pan-loba ;” 
tho little stint. Vory common, arriving in September and losving in May. 
Z. temmincki ; tho white-tailod stint, Lesa numerous. Rhyacophila glareola ; 
“ chupkd ;" “chobahé ;” tho apotted sandpiper. Very common in the cold 
weather. Zringoides hypoteucus ;the common sandpiper. Abundant. Numenive 
lineatus ; “goar;” “gungh ;" the curlew. Rare ; arrives in September and 
Jenves in March. Muchetes pugnax ; “ gehwiald ;" the ruff. Found in tho cold 
penson, ‘Tofanus ockropus ; the grecn eandpiper, Very common ;’one of tho 
carliset of tho tribe to come in. 7. glottis; “tim-tana ;" “ tun-tana ;" the groca- 
shanks. Ofton scen on tho edges of rivers and tanks ; arrivesin September and 
lonvos in April. 7° stagnatilis ; “chota-gotra ;” the little green-shanke. Common. 
T. calideis ; “ chota-batdn ;” the red-shanks. Found throughout tho district 
intho cold weather. Limosa agocephala; “ gairaif ;" “bara chihd ;” the mronll 
godwit, Found in the cold weather. Cuarapmx. Charadrius fulous ; 
“ chota-bdtan ;” the golden plover. Not very common. Miyialitis dubia; “sirron ;” 
the common ringed plover. Common ; breeds on “ chars” in December and Ma: 
2. minutia ; the lesser ringed plover. Sometimes scan among the hille. Cheitusia 
gregaria ; tho black-sided lapwing. Common in some parts during the cold. 
weather ; departs early in the yoar. Dr. Jerdon saw it at Jdlné. Zobleaneliue 
andicus ; “ titiri ;" “ titai ;" the red-wattlod lapwing, or “ did-ho-do-it.” Very 
common ; breeds from Apri) to July. Lobipluvia malabarica ; “ xirdi :” tho 
yellow-wattled lapwing. Common ; breeds from May to July. Hoploptorue 
ventralis ; the apur-winged lepwing. Found along the jarger rivers. GLAmeotana, 
Glardola orientalis; the large swallow-plover. Chiefly found near the large 
rivera during the cold weather. @. Zactes; the small swallow-plover. 
Common. Aguatarola Kelestioa ; “ barré-bétén ;” the grey-plover. Seen 
im flecks during the cold season. Hisawroripm Himeniopus candidus ; 
“‘géj-pdn ;” the etilt or long-legs, Found in anmerous flocks in the cold 
sensthar,  Alaceus romureicaticie hi PW beet etgendh Phe Ieee: 4a 
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plover. Not uncommon. Cidicnemus scolopaz; “ birwindk ;* “ lambi;” 
“ barsiri ;" the stone plover. Common in the low stony aud jungly hile. 
Onwinx. Eupodotie edwardsi ; “hum ;” “ kGr& dhok ;" ~* maldhok ;" * barra 
chirdth ;” the Indien bastard. Common in the raine and cold season ; broeds 
In the district. Sypheotides aurita ;“ tun mor ;" “ charke ;” “ Ifkh ;” the lenser 
florikan, Common throughout the plains ; breeding in September and October. 








Order Razoazs. Txrzompx. Francolinus pictus ; “ kald titer ;" the painted 
partridge. Common ; breeds in the distriot from June to Septembor. Ortygornis 
pondicerianus ; * thar the grey partridge. Very common ; 
‘breeds in March and egain in the rains. Perdicwla asiatica ; lows ;” “ gira ;" 
the juogle bush quail. Found among tho ghts towards Kandesh. 7. argoon- 
dah ; “lows ;” the rocky bush quail. Very common ; breeds from September 
to March, Coturnia communie s “ bitair;” “ barra bitair;” the quail, Very 
common from November to the end of March; migrates in the rains and breeds 
elsewhere. C. coromandelica ; “ bdteir;" “bdrgéngd ;” the rain quail, Found 
at oll poasons, but most commonly in the rains ; breeds from August to the middle 
of October. Tutamipa. Turnix taigoor ;“ guia ;” “gundin ;" the black- 
‘breasted bustard quail. Common ; breeds in the district. 7. joudera; tho 
larger baton quail, Rero ; found only in the jangly and hilly portions of the 
district. 7. dussumiors ; “ dubki ;” “tura ;” “darwi ;" the little button quail. 
Common ; breeds from August to October. Prastarmm, Pavo cristatus ; 

" “ léndori ;* the pes fowl. Abundant in the wooded 
hills and ravines ; breeds from July to October. Gallus sonnerati jungli- 
wourghi ;” “ réw-kobada ;” “ kombadi ;" the grey juvgle fowl, Common in 
the jungly and broken grounds of Bé&'éghdt. GaUoperdiz epadiceus ; “ obota- 
urghi ;” “ kokatri ;” “ kastur ;” the red spur-fowl., Found slong the 
ghdts; breeda in Merch. Prenocuipm. PMerccles fasciatus; * hander! 
“ bhut-bun ;” the painted saud grouse. Common at tho base of the hills ; 
breads in March. P. avustue; “ bakttitar ;"“ pokérddi ;”“ pokandi ;” the 
common sand grouse or rock pigeon. Seew in large flocks ; broods from 
December to June, Govrma. CAaloophape indica ; “ ram-ghogbn ;” the 
emerald ground dove. Rere ; found ia the well-wooded parte. Conumema. 
‘Tertwr pulakeaive ; the Indian turtle-dove. Found allalong the ghéts, espe- 
cially on the western slopes. 7. meena ; *kollé-féktd ;” “ helge ;” the rufous 
turtledova, Chiefy found in the cold season on the Bélighit. 7° senegalensie ; 
“tortem faktad ;" the little brawn dovs, Cormuon ; breeds in the district. 
TF, gypaten 2 Ushitere fet the partied days Fownd an Fhoonl-ins het 





gore titer 
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more abundant in the well-wooded portions of the district. 2. risarius ; 
“dhorfdkté ;” the Eastern ring-dove. Abundant everywhero; breeds on the 
plains at all sessons. 7’ trangvebarious ;“ siroti faktd ;"* golabi-ghughus;” 
the red turtle-dove. Common ; breeds in the district Palumbue elphinatouii 5 
the Nilghiri wood-pigeon, Bare; occasionally found in the heavy jungles 
of the ghdts. Columba intermedia ;“ khbutar ;"“* parsi;" the blue pigeon. 
Very common, Tazsowrpm. Orocopus chlorigaster ; “harrial ;” the aonthera 











green pigeon, Fonnd everywhere, Onmotreron malabarica ; the groy-fronted 
econ in the jangles of the ghdte. 





green pigeon. Rar 


Order ScaNsones. CucuLipe. Cuculue ccanorus; tho European cuckoo, 
Appears spatingly during the rainy and oold ecnvons, C. puliocephatus, 
Baro; seen during the samesensons, , sonnerati ; the landed bay cuckoo, 
Found sparingly towards the ghdts. @. micropterus ; “ bdu-kotakn ;” the large- 
billed cuckoo. Found in the jungles of the ghits; common during tho rains. 
Hierocvecys variue ; " kupsk ;” “2ikkh&t;” the Lawk cuckoo, Common; its 
loud crescendo notes are to be heard in the breeding seaton fiom April to 
July. Cacomantis posserinus ;“ pausai ,” the Indian plaintive cuckoo. 
Common. Coccystes jacodinus ; “ popid ;" “ ch&tak ;" the pied crented 
cuckoo. Common in the rains; believed to breed, Eudynamis honorata ; 
“<koil ;” the well-known Indian kofl. Common ; ite noise ia to bo 
beard everywhere in the breeding season. Hhophulytes viridirostres ; “ kappra- 
popié ;” the sinall green-billed malkoha. Freqnents the bambu and bushy 
jungles of the north ; breeds in July. Centrococeyx rufipennia ; * méhok: 
“« Jcukal ;” the “crow pheasant.” Common ; breeds in the district. Tuccoota 
Terohenanti 
the grasay slopes noar the jungles. T. afinie; the Contral Indian sirki, 
Found thronghout the district; rare. Dr, Jerdon procured one at Jdloa. 
Prom, Pious mahrattensis ;“\akhGrphor ;"" kat-tokra ;” the yellow-fronted 
woodpecker. Found everywhere ; breeda in tho district, Yungspicus gymnop- 
ihalmus ;therouthern pigmy woodpecker. Found in the jungles of the 
ght. Chrysoculaptes strictus ; the southern large golden-backed woodpecker. 
Found on the ghdts; not common; breeds in March, Gecinus striclatus ; 
the small greon woodpecker. Seen on the ghite; rere. Micropternus 
gularis ; the Madran rufous woodpecker. Has its liwit in this district, and 
probably itanorthera congener may aleo be occasionally found. Funa torquilla ; 
* girdan aidngthe ;" the common wryneck. A cold weather visitant. Psrrracnx, 
Palaornis eupatria ; “ rai-tote.” . A parakeet which appears to helong to thie 








jangli‘ota ;” thesouthern shki. Seon near white-ants’ nests on 
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Vertebraca, 
is found near the old fort of A‘ntur, where it is said to breed in the cold 


P. torquatus ; “‘ragu 7? “kira 7” “ Jaiber-tota ;" tho rose-ringed 
ek A familiar bird, very destructive (o grain fields and fruit gardens; 
breeds in theeold weather. 7. purpureve; “tuid tota ;” the western rose-hoaded 
parakeet. Common along the hills, visiting the pl: 





paral 








s in the iaimy season ; 
breeds from December to March. Meaauzurpm. Afegalama inornata ; “barr 


béeduté ;” “ kutomra;” the western groon barbet. Sometimes found on the 
western slopes of the ghits overlooking Kandesb. M. viridis ; the amall green 
barbet. Found inthe gbdte towards Kandesb. Xantholema hemacephala , 
“két-bhora ;” “ tambaidt ;” “chotd bassdat bairi ;" the crimson-broanted parbet. 
Vory common ; breeds in the district. 





Order Ixerasonrn—Tribe Conrsosrars Bucxnorinn Tockue griseus ; 
 chukotri the junglo grey hornbill. Moderately commov. SruRnipx. 
Acridothares tristin ; soning ;” “ aalouka ;” the maing. A very familiar bird ; 
considered srored to the god Ritndev ; breede in May and June. 4. fuscus; 
“ pabGri maing ;” “ jhonti maind ;” “jhont sdlik.” Found in the billy and 
jongly portions of the district. Sturnia pagodarwn ; “ p&pdi main ;" the 
Dlack-headed msingé. Not no abundant ay the common muind; found chicky 
in the oold season ; breeds in May. Pastor roseus ; “ goldbi maing ;"* tilia ;” 
the rosy pastor or“ jowari” bird Appoors in Novomber in vast flocks, and 
commits great depredations in the grain fielde ; remains until April Corving. 
Coreue macrorhynchus ; “ karriél ;” “ dhal kowa ;” the Indian corby. Common ; 
breeds trom April to June. C. aplendens “ pati kowa ;" the Indian 
grey nocked crow. One of the mostfamiliar birds in the district ; found iu 
every town and village ; breeds from May to Jaly. Dendroritta rufa ; ‘malt 
lat ;” the Indian magpie. Found along the hills, and only occasionally in the 
plains. Frova'tuwx. Ploceus philippinus ;“ bait 











kowa 








the Indian weaver bird 
Very common ; breeds ia July. P.manyar; “bdmani baid ;" the striated 
weaver bird. Comparatively rare. Amadina malacca ; “ nakalnor ;” the blac! 
headed muoia. Not common. 4, punctulata; “ telia munia “ginghds 
shabz munoia ;" the spotted munfz. Pretty geucral ; breeds in the 
district. A. malabarica ;" charchata ;"“ pidddsi ;” “sar munia ;" the plain 
brown munia. Qommon ; breeda at allsoasons. Estrelda amandava;" “ lol 
munis ;” the red wax-bill. Found towarda the ghdte. Passer domesticus ; 
“ kbés-chori ;”“ gourid ;” the sparrow. Very common; breeds at all seasons. 
Aavicollis ; “raji 7” “jangli churi ;” the yollow-mecked sparrow. 

Fougd everywhere, bot in «mall numbers ; breeds ia April. Emberiza buchanand ; 

i4@ 
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tho grey noched bunting, ‘Tolerably common, espoolally on the ghats E fucata; 
“pdthdr-chinta, the grey-headvd bunting. Was found at JsloGby Dr Jordon. 
Lusm-a melnocephata ; “ ginddm ;” the blark headod bunting. Appears in 
immense flochs about the end of November, and is very dostiuctive to the grain 
ciops £ lufeola ;" g&nddm ,” tho 10d-headed corn bunting, A cold weather 
viuitant , couparalively sare Dr Jetdon did not aco asinglo red-headed bunting 
among tho thousands of Iilack-honded bunting that yeaily vist the 
oon fields of Jilog Aoloyhus melamcterus ; “ p&thar chirla,” the 
caested black bauting Spaiscly scattered on tho sides of the ghéte 
Carpodacuscyti nus, “tusi ." the common roso finch. A  cold-weathor 





vimtint leaves inthoond of March  Meafia erythroptera; “ jangh dggic ,” 


the red wingod bush Ink Chicfly found on the hill eidoy and very cou- 





mon yn the low scattiicd jangle about Jélné Ammomanes phanieura ; 
“agerd, “inital” therufous tulcd finch Jarh, Very numerous, breads about 
Alogi Fobiuiry and March, end fp other placos up to April Py hulauda 
givea, “dur, “jethaul: ,’the black bellied finch Inik, Found in overy field ; 
broods at all scosons, particalaily from January to March. Culandretle 
brachydactyla “vaghana ,’ “ baghode ,” tho short toed or gocial Jark, Arrives 
in largofloche im the cold weatho:, and leayesin March and April, when it is 
aot os “ortolan, and is very fat and excellent cating Sptvalauda deva, 
“ chinna ohandol ,” thosmrll-ercstod lazk. Very numoroun everywhcto; brvedy 
an July or Augas, Aluuda gulywly , “bhurat,” the Indian shyla, Not 
un ommon im niccficlds, grassy Lilly, & , beds fiom March to June Tribe 
Diniinostnis Lantapa. Lanus lahtora ;“dadia labtora ,” “safaid lahtora ,' 
tho Indian gicy shrihe Common; Liceda abundantly at the ond of the hot 
weathor £ canceps, ‘miatua labto a,’ tho southon rufous-bathed shake. 
Found along tho lulls, and sparingly on the plains till April or May. L, vittalus ; 
“pa&chdudk ,' the bay-backed shrike Common till March ; tctires from tho 
more open patts dunng the breeding season in May and June L eristafus; tho 
brown shnke Common during the cold season, but disappears in the hol aeason. 
and daring the rains Zephrodorn:s pondioe anu 








keroula ;” the common 
wood shrike Notsocommonon the bare plaine as in the jungles of the h7ln 


Henpus picatus ; the pied fly shiike Chiofly found in the jungles of the ghits. 
Voluoewora sykess , * jangl hdd ,’ the black-headed cuckoo shrike A rather 
common wmitervimtent, Groucuue moc; “késif ,” the large ouckoo shrike, 
Found everywhere, but not abundant. Perscrocotus fammeus ; “ phéri-baléle 
chasm ,” the cange minivet. Found along the western slopes of the gi dte, 
P.tnevuosts, theshort-billed minyet A raro straggier in the cold weather, 
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DP. peregrives ;“belilchanm ,” the small miaivet. Common, but most abundant 


in the wooded parts of the district, broods in the rainy. 2. crythropyyits, tho 
whito-bellied iniuivot. Not uncommon in the low juusles Dr Jeadon procured 
nepecimon at A’jfutd. Buchanga ata; “hola,” bojanga .” “hotwal ," iho 
king crow. Very cominon; }roeds in the district. Bo lonyrcaudatus , “ut 

finga ,” tho long-teiled king crow, Foaud dong tho ghit 











aro on the plains, 
DB, cavutescens; “phdubéchanga ;" “dbapr," the whic bellied hing crow. 
Found everywhore, but not abondant Dessemurus paraduets, > kauongal 





the lesser rack¢t tailed drongo. Found in th 





yungice towmda Kan lesb, 
Moaririp: AMuacwetu purgdu:, “shah bulbul ,” § husyais bulbul” (white 
bud) , *sultdna bulbul” (red vind) , the Paradise flycatther. Pauly scattered 
allover the dhatrict, but most common along the Mille Lyputhynas wonet, 
hale ht hdtG ,” the bluk-aaped blue flycatcher, Tukiably common in the 
well-wooded portions of the districl Leneveereae aneste, “maarclin * 
™ macbaria ;” the white-browed fantaJ. Fuund in evcry clump of trees Lie > 
Inthe dutiict L feucogaster , the white spotted fantail Comprrotivdy rac, 
Chictly found about thelille, Culucapaceytonrnss , the grey ly Wed Mycatcher 
A cold woather visitant; not common Alwonay laiuostis, ¢ cihiz” the 
soutiern biowa flycatcher ound everywhere, bat uot abundint St purale 
metanupr , “nil hath.(tis ;" tho verditer flycatcher, Yound cbietly among tho 
Lilly in the rains and cold weather. Cyorm» tckeil:, Tichell’s blae redbreast 
Sparsely scattered overywhoro. C sufuaadus; tho rufou-tarled fly cetator. 
Baro, has bown found towards Abmadnagar. Muacwapulee supcrerlitts Appears 
in the cold weatho. Dr. Je:don prooared a spcumen at the edge of the 
northern ghdts near A’janté Evythostrna parva ; “tured * the white tart robia 
flycatcner. Not rate in the cold weather. Meurrim1, Afywphunces hu snot 
tho Malobar whistling thrush, Scattered all ovce the district, evpecially in the 
jungles of the hills, breeds in August te Wuchywe, “omrdug ,” the 
yellow-breasted ground thrush. Found throughout the distuct wherever it is 
tolorably wooded. Gyauoesclus cyanus; “shamd ,” “pdudu,” the blue rock 
thruch. A very familia: cold woatho: visitant throughout the distiict, remoim- 
ing till the middle of April. Petrophila emelurhynchu, the blue-headed chat- 
thrush. Mud:rately common during the rams aud cold weather. Givoichla 
eyanotis ; “tinang ke-kastail ;” the white-throntcd grouud tlnush. Found 
along tho hills, G@. umoolor; “‘desi-p&wai ,” tho dusky ground thrush. 
Found in the jungles of the district ia tho cold weather. AMferula mgropiec ; 
* kastari ," the black-oapped black-bied, Found in the old weather. Dr. Jerdou 
etatoe that it occurs in the higher table-lands of Cuntral India, ay at Jalna. 
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Pyctors smenin, “galchaam ,” “balélubasin ;" the yellow-eyed babbl r. 
‘Tolera’ ly common , reeds in the wooded parts. Fellorneum ruficepe; 8a nineou’s 
wren warbler Found along tho bills, Pumaterkinus hutefeldi; the southern 
scimitar Labbter, Common in the ravines of the ghéts, Argya saleolme; 
 gogai,” “kokatti;” “khair; “s4th-b4i,” the Inge giey-frunted babbler. 
Oue of the comnnonest Linda of the district ; particularly abundant about Jalud. 
Crate shea caudate ; “ domri ;” the straited bush babbler. Common; breeds 
wm the district, Buacuirepia. 208 luteolus ; the white-browed bueh Lalbul, 








Protty connnon in the low jungles, Ofcecmpsa fuscicaudata ; tho southern 1ed- 
whphored bultul Rather common in the woud<d parts , breeds in March and 
the following months, Molpastis he morskous ; the Madras bulbul. Very com- 
mon, trecdy frou Joue to Septamber. Phy lure jodon; “Laniwa ;" the 
To'rebly common fn the jungles of Baldghat. Jua typhia, 








grec Latbul. 
“ghaubaigs ," the lora Sic almost in cvary garden; breeds during the rama 
Oriolus hundoo; “pilak ;” the Indian onole Common, breeds in Jnno arg 
July O. metanocephatus, “pi'ah ," “14:0Gh ," the blich-headed oriole. An 
vecasonel shagghs AMrALIDe, Zusteroys pulpelsosa ; {he whitc-eyed tit. 
Common. Syloiparus modestus the yellow-browed flower-pucker, Sometimes 
econ in the cold weatler. Dr. Jexdon procurcd « speciinen at A‘jAutd, at the 
edge of the northern ghate. Parve upaleusis; the Indian grey tit. Common. 
Alachlotophus aplonotus , the southern yellow tit. Found along the bills, breocu 
in Septomber, Byiviav.t Copsychus saulare; “datr,” tho magpie robin. 
Common along the bills, :are on the plains. Corevtichas macrura, “ shawa.” 
Bath © sare, ouly found am tho thch woods along the 1aviues and gléte. 





Thamnotra falicuta , “hélehuri ;” the soutbern black robio. Common about the 
sallages ; breeds trum April to July. Pratincula caprata; “kélé pidha ;” the 
Wach bush-chat, Common ; breeds during the same mouths as the leat. 2. 
manta, the Indian bush-chat. A very common winter visitant. Sazicula 
tyutholucue , the whito-taled stone-chat ; 8. isalelimus ; the wheust-ear; and 
S. deserti, tho blach thivated wheat-esr, Found towards Abmaduager. Rutioitia 
sunocutis;“ thisthina ,” the Indian ndstmt. Fairly numerous during the cold 
vuavon. Larvroora supercslaris ; the blue wood chat, Moderately commea dur- 
ing the reios and cold woator. Cyuneoula suecioa ; “ Lusnini-pidda ;" the red-spat 
blue throat. Common ; leaves at the end of the cold weather, Acrocephalus sten- 
forse , the large red warbler. Found among rushes, long grass, &e. A dume- 
tik-tikicd ,” the Icever reed warbler. Found in the ovld season. 
Ot thotoinus suitors; “ pbutki ;" “tantani ;” the Indian tailor-bird. Common ; 
breeds 1m Juue aud July  Prinia socialise; © phutki ;” “ yil pitta 7” the 





forum , “ podi 
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kaohy wren warbler. Nearly as common as the lest ; broods in August. 
rtisticola cursitans ; “ gde-ke-pit-pitia ;” the fan-tail warbler, Common in 
ral grams lands ; breeds in the rainy neason. Drymea inornaia ; the earth-brown 
warbler. Common ; broods in the district. Frankiinia buchanani ; the rvfous- 
fronted wren warbler, Common in low thorny jangle. Hypolais rama ; Sykes's 
warbler. Corazon at ell seasons. A nest of thia bird war found at Jéln& by 
Dr. Jerdon. Phylloscopus tris 
‘bushes and reode. , Jugubrie ; the dull green tree warbler. Found throughout 
tho dintrict. P. nitidus ; the bright-grocn tree warbler. Tolerably common in 
the cold weather. P. afinie ; Tickoll’s tree warbler. Found among the ghéte. 
P. indicus ; tho olivaceous tree warbler. Not common. Dr. Jordou obtained a 
specimen near Jdlud, Regulvides occipitatie ; the large-crowned warbler. Found 


towards Abmaduagar. R.anpercilionua* the crowned tree warbler, Common 








3 the brown troe warbler. Common among 








in the cold weather. Sylvia jerdoni , the large Vlach-capped warbler, Found 
in tho cold weather. Dr. derdom waw it at Jilud 8. qfiniv; the alliod 
gry werbler, Migratory like the last; wos seen ot Jélnd by Dr. Jordon. 
S. atthou. Tolerably common throughont the district. Aotacilla maderas- 
patensia ; “huin mamule;” “kbhdojéo;” tho river or large-pied wagtail, 
Common ; brosda in tho rains and cold weather. Mf. personals ; “dliobin ;” 
the blach-faced wagtail. A familiar bird, comes in about the beginning 
ef October and leaves in March or April. Af. dukhanensis; “ dhobia ;” 
the Indian white-faced wagtail. Found in the cold months, and more common 
than the proceding. Cllobates melunope ; the grey and yellow wagteil. Com- 
mon overywhere during the cold soason, espocially near the hill streams, 
where Motacitla dakhanensis a comparatively rare. Budytes cinereocapiliue; 
“ pliltia ;" the olaty-headed fleld wagtail. Common in the cold weather. B. 
caloarata ; “ pdui-ka-philkia ;” the yellow-headed wagtail. A migratory bird ; 
net socommon. Limonidromus indicus ; the forest wagtail. Rare ; sometimes 
neon in the jungles of the ghata. Anthus maoulatue ; “ musarichi ;” “ khorasdni- 
cburi ;” the Indian tree pipit, A common cold weather visitant. Corydatla 
rifula ; “ rugel ;” “ chaohéri ;” the Indian tit-lark. Very common in the oold 
season. C. striolata ; tho large tit-tark. Less common. Agrodroma eampestris ; 
“chill ;” the atone pipit. Very oommon ebout stony ground. A. similis. 
One apecimen of the rufous rook pipit was found towards Abmadoager. A. 
sordida ; tho brown rock pipit. Found by Dr. Jerdon on rocky ground near 
Saink, 

Taxvimoprars. Necranmps. ithopyga vigoret; “ phul-changd ;” tho 
violot-onrod red honey-aucker. Found in the wooded valleys and westora slopes 
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of the giiéts, nol common Cnnyris zeylonica ,“ ahdkér khora ,” the aucthyst* 
rumped houcy sucker Tolozably common in the well watered parts, broedd 
am the detuct © asuetrea , “ehahar hors "the purple honey sucker Com 
mo, breeds inthe distuict Deeaum erythrorhynchue, Tikes flower packer 
Lonnd on the western slepe of the ghate Pipreomu agile, tho thu h bitld 
flower pecker Tonnd an sraida: locahties, mot eo common = Uripips Upype 
emps, “hudbud,* the boopee Common O ccylonensis, “ hudhul," tho 
Aydim hoopve Very common , ivede im the distract 


Yessmmosrres— Uixoxpryin: = Zivrundo ruta, “abdbat’ tho swallow 
A cold weather visitant , Icives aboot the end ot Much H fdifore, “Lasher? 
the wire tatld switlow Common, Ticcls fiom Felnauy to Maret 





A eytvonygre, © mupda Fall, the mosque ewillow Common , brods 
ru mop ynes, Sc, dunt, the rainy weather AT flare lee, the {ndsvn dill ow vow 
¥eiud on somo of the clits ovcrbamwmg the Godavan and other nvers — Chtyle 
typeres, the Duropean sand muta S muwhatano, ouly a wint 
De Jerdon obtancd a fow prcmens at Jalna C snenses, “abali,” tho 
Indian bauk martin ‘lulerably common, biccda on the banks of the vce 





1 vanttant, 


from Decumber to Much Ptyonoprosne ecacotor, the dusky mmtin Com 
mion , broods from lcbruary to the end of August Dr, Judon saw it at 
Jatua building its nest im the «108 uf lofty huaxe P? supestres, the mountain 
martin Found on tho hits, especially about clite Cyprcliua mulbe , the 
Alpme ewift Pound im smile: stturtious O afgims, “abfinl ” “halite 

the castor swift Common tonghout the district, breeds im Debary and 
a up in the runs C betussears,‘ tr abalnl,’ the palmswitt Very 
rate im the dei puts but tolerably numerous an palm groves — Dendrovhetulon 
Ccruneta, the Indian urested swift motimos found along tho lille (rut 
MUTCIDY — Cepranulgus indicus , the yuogte nrghtyar Cummon, bieeds in the 
diswict Co klar the Nigins mghtyar Toundby Di Jordon in the 
lowlands of Kandesh lelow the Ajavta,hdt Mruorma Mero ouuhe, 
“harndl, “patringa, the In tian bce eat: Toaud throughout tho distinct, 
breeda fiom March to July af philppanua, ‘ hire patnioga,” the 
llue {uled bee eater Fount towards Abmadna,ar H perswua , the Fgy ptian 
bec eater Appt ars sometimes in the cold eeason Coractan» Coracias suited, 
* edhva@h ,"nilkent ,” t 2," tho Indrau roller. Common every whoo in tho 
cold mason, docs not breed, beld sacted to the god Siva Mazcyonrpa 
Halcyon smyraensss ,  hilkila ,' the white breasted kingfisher Vary abandant , 
Weeds mm March aud Apul Alccdo Bengatenss , “chote kitkila, the Indian 
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kingfisher. Common; breeds in deep Loles in the banks of rivers. Ceryle 


rudis ; “koraiola kilkila ;” the piod kingfisher. Very common ; breeds in all 
Reasons except during the vory hot moutha, 


Order Rarronrs, Srmsaipm. Owle. Strix javanica; “kasi&;" “karail ;” 
tho eastern screech owl. Pretty common at alt soasons ; breeds in Febroary. 8. 
sandida ; the grasa owl. Not common. Syrnium oceliatum; the mottled wood 
owl. Not common ; breeda in Fobruary. Asio acctyitrinue : “chota ghogu ; 
the short-earod owl. Occurs iz numbers during the cold woather ; leaves in 
March. Bubo Dengalensin; “ ghugn;” “gubar ;" the rock horned owl. 
Common along all brooks and ravines. Ketupa ceylonensis ; “ amraika-ghugn ;” 

the brown fish ow}. Froquents jungles, grover, and gerdens along tho 
ghate. Scops pennatue; the Indian acops owl. Chiefly obuervod in the cold avd 
rainy montha, S. brucié ; the striated ncops owl. Found towards Abmadnager. 
Carine rama ; “ula;" “choghad ;” “ pingli ;” tho spotted owlet. Very com- 
mon; breeds from January to tho middle of March. Ninox lugubris; 
* choghad bosra ;” the brown hawk owl. Tolerably common in the jungles ; 
raro on tho baro plains ; ohiefly found in tho rainy and cold ecasons. Fatoo- 
supa. Falco poregrinator ; “ shdbin ;” “kobila.” Karo; found near rocky 
Lille in the neighbourhood of jungles. F.jugger ; “Miggée 3” “jagar.” Very 
common ; breeds from January to March. F. severus; “dauroli ;” “ rogi ;" the 
Jndian hobhy. Occasionally soen in;the cold weather ; notcommon. Dr. Jerdon 
killed one near JéInd. #. chiquera ; “turumti ;” “ tutri-mutri ;” “ chetwa ;” the 
yed-hoaded merlin, Vory common; broeds from Fobruary to the end of March, 
Cerckneis tinnunculus ; “narai 











" “narzanal 





the kestrel. Found evorywhere 
in the cold wouther ; leaves in April. ©. naumanni; tho losser kestrel. Found 
in the cold weather ; breeds in the middle of Mey. Astur badius; “ ehikri 
“ ghipka.” Very common at all goisons ; breeds in March, Aoccipiter nisue ; 
“basha ;” “basbin ;” the eparrow-hawk. Common in the cold weather; 
breeds in March. A. virgatus ; “beara ;" “dhoti.” Tare. Aguila mogilnth ; 
“ jumiz ;” the imporial eagle. Pretty common. Dr. Jerdon had ono at Jélud. 
A. vindhiana ; “ wokhab ;” the tawny eagle. Very common; breeds in the 
cold season. Hisraétus pennatus ; “ bagéti jamisz ;" “ gilhori-mdr ;" the booted 
eagle. Common; broeda in the cold season, Neopus malayensis; the black 
eugle. Rare, Nisatius fasciatus; “mhorangi ;” Bonnelli’s eagle. Ocossion- 
ally found in the jungles ; breeds in the uid weather. Limnadtue oaligatus; 
“n€dél ;” the changeable hawk-cogle. Found {oWards Ahmadnager. LZ. 
cirrhatus; “whGh baz ;" the crested bawk-cagle. Rere. Circadiue gallicus ; 
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\ s4mp mdr,’ “sapmaril the serpent cegle Common on the plains frow 
heptember to tho begismag of Apul Spslorna cheela , “marmidta ” the 
Indian hammer cagle Common along the lulls Dr Jurdon shot one near 
Daulatébéd Buteo feror, “chuhamar,” the long legged burzard Common 
m cpon plas and marsby places Butastur tecsa, ‘ tren * tho white-eyod 
buzrard Very common Circus macrurue, “d&smal, ‘ girgut mar ,"" pata” 
tho pale harrier Common during the cold weather @ cineraceus , “ Montague a 
harrier” Migratory and equally abundant ae tho last © aruginoevs , 
“kuter,” “kolomr, “safeidua, the marsh bamner Rare principally 
Found alons the bille Maliastur mdus, “babmim chi,” “ rumubarah ," 
“ geruds ’ tho brahmam kite Ruther raro Iroeds from January to April 
Bilews goumda, “chil,’ tho panah kite Very common  bieods from 
September to tho middle of March Mf melenoty Larger than the last, 
sometunes found among the hille in the cokd weather  Pesnee plileshynclines 
“shubntcla, tho crested honey-buv7ir} Common everywhere, biceda in 
Fobraery Elanue caraliue, “‘kapwn, the black winged kite Modorately 
common , breeds from Jaly to December Vulturide Valti na Otogyps catous , 
“vangidh,’ “malomdh ‘boanta * “Ialmata shakuns,’ the blich vulture, 
fen about the lille, eather sohtary, or in paus, or sometimes in groups of four 
or five, Gype mdreus, “barra gidh, “phan gidh,’ “mabido * ¢ sgan, 
the long billed brown vulture Found among the Iills, and not rare on tho 
ohfta bounding the valley 10 winch are the caves of Ajantd Mr Home thinke 
that @ pallescens 1 the bid of Westorn India that invauiably breeds on clifis, 
and that @ mdicus bolongs to Eastern India Prewlogype bengalensis, “gidh ,* 
‘sagan ,*tho white backed sulturo Coron ind found in large numbers 
whorovor the carcases of dead animils are exposed Neophion ginginunus 
“Lal morgh,’ the Indian scavenger valtaro Exceedingly oommon about 
villages, feoding sometimes on carrion, but chiefly en human ordi 


Class V. Mawmaria. From the situation of the district at the 
northern catremity of the ghéts, it is not far removed from the 
howizon in which the north and south Indian fauna mect. Among 
the birds for example, the jungle grey-fowl, the red spur-fowl, the 
pamted partridge, and the rufous woodpecker are replaced by 
northern forms above the Ajinté ghéts , but the line is not always 
well dofined, and sombtymes the types appear to inosculate, Thus, 
the Hanuman monkey of the north, and its congener of southern 
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India, aro both represented ; but the former, 14 it accurs in tho 
district, seems in reality to be an intermediate form hetween tho 
two. The same remark applios to tho Bengal short-tailed monkey 
and the Madras monkey, and likewise to the northern hare and 
the common binch-naped hare. Of the other mammal, in the 
district, the most abundant is the antelope, which occucs am gieater 
munbers than in almost any ather part of India. Its natal cucmies, 
the wild dog and wolf, bunt it in packs. The wild boac associates 
in more or less numerons herds, called “ sounders,” and 1s plontilat 
wherever there is voser of Jong grass or low jungle. ‘The sot 
Carved field rat, “ matt td,” is a great scourge in tho grain fictds, 
ospecially after a season of drought. In preparing the following 
list, De. Jordon’s * Mammals of India” has been consulted. 


Order Buried. Maes, 2h lodutus andrews * Wyn vat we 
Shuma y? bun rolw,? the Tudiin scaly ant cuter Fond a the hihy 
Puts of the dhstaret, hut nowhere abundant 


Out Uxauoata Suri. Sus erietatu, -suwu, bard pawn, 
© dukar YS hhuk ” “Ilnund ,* the Tn 
fsa famons sport an the distuct, and the pemopal Iumting gimunl near 
Bovingahad hos towants the Suttia Ills Cimvny Rese arostotelis 5 





my owild hoe Comme Pi ticking 


“sambir! ameru ,” “munpothi,’ the dub stag Comment im de yinghs 
and rivines of the ghdts, Aas maculatus , 


spottuddest, Found an the sungtes to the north, and along the cor 





‘ vMiank “dba, the 


se of the 





latger teas Crrewlue aureus, yu 
“ handa- 





gl bdhrs * Hantra, Shas sau,’ 





me” the mb feed a bark bolituy . fonnd am thie 
“hdn .” the 
inouse dea. Keeps 4 good deal anong socks m the thick poghs of the worth, 


Bosna. Bortar prctus, “101 ,* 








yonyles. Moscimp1,  Memuina indica, prs,” © preg 








ailgas;” the blue cow Tula thly « 
in the smell scattercd jungles Tetraveroe quadricorny , * chowsingy the 
dour horned antelope, Found on the jungly ls Antelope bev tect 
a hdidn .” * kalwit ,? “ phondaidt .” the Indian antlope. Exceodinsly com- 
anon onthe open plans, Di Jerdon saw larger herds in the neighbourhued of 
Jang thin avywhire elc, cee rstonally some thonsinds together. They are 
very numernue at Bars put, Gdudepm, and all along the valky of the Godd@vine. 


Gattla bennett’ , “ clukata ” “hal punch ,? “yinka j? the Indi gaze 
iu 
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Very common on Uke bug plains, low rocky hills, and in small thorny jungks 
Gaseusgaurus “gien, the Ghar or bun Found an the junyks uf the 
vayincs ind Ghats, but very raic 


Order Carnivora Ussma Urane labratus ,¢1imch ," “bhaluk ,"  aswail 
* Rlniss "the Indian blch bear Common im the Inlly portions of the district 
Murwina  Afellsvora andsea , “oyu,” gugu ," the Indun badger Found in 
the lully portaons of the distinct, andan the deep wlaviel banks of rivers Mus 
supa Entra nase ,“ pis hut ,” “ jalmangor ,' “udu,” “aug erln ,” tho 
Indien otter Very common in the rivere and large timk« Vivggemwa, Veverra 
subetha , “katds ," mdchbindw ,’ “ musk buh ,” tho avet cst Found amcng 
the hfts, ind im the dense thoy scrub on the hinks of nallis  Veverricnle 
malaccense “musk bilh , “ hastut ,* “gow eds manjar, the loss avet at. 
Common Paradorurss musanga ,“ mcnun ,” “jar hikuta,’ “Cad, the te 
«ut Pretty common in wooded placcs Herpestes greseus , “iningos | “ mvval ,”* 
“ samur ,” tho Madris mongoox Vary common im dense hedgerows, thickets, 
&c H vatncohe, “ngs, “risn,’ the stupe ncked mongoow, Tound 10 
the jungles and rivincs , not common Hyasipa Ayana strata, “ thas,’ 
‘Tohithdgh, “honda “thddhas, tho striped hywn: Common an tn 
open country Canmpa — Cams pallspos , “ldnddgh, “gingh, “wan ’ 
* thodiil ,’ the Indian wolf Found in the open country C aureus,‘ kola ,’ 
Une Jack? Very voramon An old jackal oatled ‘ balu,” or “plual,” 35 popu- 
latly bcheved to bo an attend int on the tiger Cuon rutlans , “janght kuta ,’ 
“holes ,” “sabhd sirar ,” the wild dog Common Dr Jcsdon ew a puck 
of wild dogs at the foot of the Ajanté ghét, that had :un down a full grown 
fomik rambar Vulpes bengalensss , “Jom ,’ “kokn ," the Indian fox 
Abnndant im the open country Feupa Tigres regale, “bdgh , “shér ,* 
“aghun , thesoyal tige: Found im the junglos and ravincs of the hulls , 
easunally visits the more open and cultivated parts Leopardue pardus 
let venety, “tendug ,” “chitu,” “asnea,” “birhotis,’ tho panther or 
Jatger leopard. Common im the open country, where low hulls aad deop ravines 
occur @nd variety, “boiechd,” “bibs bégh ,” “makum ,” the smallot 
\copard Commonly found m thick yunglos, but ofton seen prowling about 
villages Felss bengaleasss , “ binbstal ,” “wagat: ," the leopard oat Found 
am well wooded puts among the Julls, or m beavy jungle, grass, und biushwood 
F jordons , the lewcr ILopard cat. Common, appears to be only = vanety of 
the last FF torquaia, the spotted wild cat ‘Tolerably common A hybnd 
vancty, ficquonts the cantonments, aod causes much damage in poulliy yada 
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F, chaus ; “ jangli-Lilli °  katda 7? “ motalahn-manyor ; 
cat. Found everywhere, both in the jungles and open country. Caracal melanotia : 
‘gia-gosh ;” “suvi pulang ;” the red lynx. Chiofly found in the ravines of the 
ahdts overlooking Kandesh. Gueparda gutiata; “chita;” “yds” “tendud- 
baigh 7” “laggar ;” the hunting leopard, Frequently met with on the pluins, 
where tho common antclope abounds. Hus been scon towaids Kandenh, and 
Dr. Jerdon mentions its oconrrence near Jéind. 


the common jangle 








Order Bopzytia- Lerosipa, Lepus rvficaudatus ; “khargosh ;” the larger 
Todian hare of northern India. Found towards Kandesh. Z. nigricollis ; 
“ khurgouh ;” “nfynd ;” the black-naped Lure or southern variety, Common. 
Hyeratcinz, Hystris leucura; “ddbu;? “saidl;* “salendra;" tho 
Indian porcupine, Common ; often lives in societies, on the sides of hills 
aud benks of rivers. MuRiDs, Gerbiflue indicus; “ b&rnd-mus ;” the Indian 
Abundant in most parts of the district. Wesokia indicu : “kok ;" 
the Indian mole rat. Aboands in the rich cotton soil of the 
plains, The Wadars capturo it in groat numbers for food, and plunder itn 
borrows, in which large quantities of grain aro stored up. N. hurdwiekii; 
“ dndur ;” tho short-tailod mole rat. Infests gardens. Mus bandicota ; “ ghus ;” 
the bandiooot rat. Very common in cantonments and large villages. af. 
Gecumanus ; “ ghar-ke-chuha ;" “dimsa-indur ;” the brown rat. A familinc 
plague ; common everywhere. Af. brunneus; “ wdvalké ;” “musk ;” the troo 
vat. Common in bushes and hedges. Af. rufeecens; the xafescout tree rat. 











Pretty common. Af, oleraceus ; tho long-tailed treo rat. Found generally on 
palm trees, thatch of houses, &c. Af. urbanus ; “chud ;”" the common Indian 
mouse, Found throughout the district. Jf, darjeelingensis. Dr. Jerdon 
mentions that thin white-bell 
Leggada lapida ; the small spiny mouse, Found in gerdens and weods. 
Golunds elliott; “ gulandi;" the bush rat. Lives ontiroly in the jungles, 
Dr. Jerdon saw it in the Dakhen. @. metiada ; “indttdd ;” the soft-furred 
field rat. Committed great deprodations in the grain fields after the recent 
famine. According to Mr. Elliot, these rate live entirely in the cultivated ficlds, 
end during the rains, great numbers perish ; but when the monsoons fail they 
Droed so fast as to become a perfect plague, eating up the seeds an soon as BOWD, 
and continuing their ravages when the grain approschos to maturity. In 1862, 
and again in 1877-78, the rayate employed the Wadars, who killed thousands 
without perceptibly diminishing their numbers. It is probably this rat which 
im enid to migrate, destwoying the cropa in its progress. Sciunipx. BSoiures 


mouse is common in houses at Jalna. 
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elphinstones , the Bombay 10d squirrel. Found im the jungles of the ghats. 
8 pidmarum , “gither:  “ kbarri .” “udithé ,"" the striped squirrel, Found 
alout cantonments acd lager wilages. 8. trsstrratue; “ sam hasti ,” the 
gnale striped aquisre! Very much like the last, and more common = Pleromy 
prtau wa,“ pihua ,” the biown flying squirrel, Fouud iu the thickeut jungle, 
but scldom seen, ag it f¢ noctarnal in its habits 


Order Cucinericna. Veseieriuionrpa Tesperugo abramur The minnto 
Coromand) bat ound in the roofs of dwelling-honses, under tiles, &o 
Ny trerjus heath Tho larse yeltow bat Occasionally found in houses and ou 
trees, NW (uteus The Bengal yellow bat Common J, tenvarmchi This yellow 
hat 1 the commonest of the genus NW canus, the hoary bat Vory common 
Ken oule mots, the puutod hat, Sometimes fonnd in the folded Icaves of the 





plantain = Taphosous longimanus , “gddal ,’ “ cb&mgadar ;” the lonz armod 
but Very commen about Anrangabd, Jélnd, &c , froquenting dath out house, 
stables, &c 7 saccolamus, the white bethed bat. Qocasionlly met with 
Wyctmomus plicatus , tho wriukle-hppod bat. Tolerably common in rning, dash 
Luildings, and in the hollows of trees Vaurmina Riunopoms hardihu , 
tho long tailod loaf hat Sometimes seon in old ruins, clefta of 1oths, enves, &e 
Phyllorluna Jutve tho little hoise-sboo hat Occimonally seon, P, speorss, 
the Indian horse shoc bat Very common io old buildings, wells, &e RJuno- 
tophus afims , “ dd,” tho allicd hoise-shoe bat. Not common, Megaderma 
lyra , “ parkoli ,” “ ob&ingddl ," the largo-o1red vampire Very abondant in 
the caves of Elura and A‘;4nta, also mot withia old buildings, templos, &¢ 
Prinormx  Pleropua mediue , “bh: bdgal ,” thelarge fo.-bat or “flying-fov.” 
Very common about villages and towns Oynoplerus marginatus, “ ch&m- 
gadh ,” “ebupar ,” the emall fox bat Somewhat rare, roosting ia the day- 
time in the folded leaves of the plantaio, palmyre, &c 


Oider Insxtisona Gosrema: Sorec carulescens, “ chakandar” 





dalka ,” the common musk shrew Froquents houses at night, hunting up for 
cockroaches end other insects & murmus; tho mouse-coloured shrow flome- 
times; found about the gh&ts S, perrotei,the Nilghiri pigmy drew. 
Ds, Jerdon saw a specimen at Jélod. Enrtacaras, Erinaceus oollaris, 
+” “dha,” “jadinu-dubur ;" the north Indian hedgehog. Sometimes 
seen in the district. 


“i 








Order Quapromans. Leuuprpa, Loris gracilis; “ shar-mindi-billi ;” the 
slendor lomur or ploth. Foundin the heavy juogles Simiapx. Semnogithecus 
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Doestie 
“ramdud ;? “pawan;” the Bengal lanquror Sele 


Piobably occurs on the Ralighdt, Tho varicty 
at Bohardan has low black on the hands and fect, and is of a more ashy bue 
than the Bungal monkey. It appears to be 5 anchives (Elliot) &. albipes ; the 
Madrna langur. Ovcnes on the plains, Macucus rhesus; “bande 7” “mathe 3” 
the thort-tasled Tengal monkey. Found on the xhte, M. radius ,  baudde 


entellua ; wan, oe 





“ Tanaman” of northern Ladia. 





“wanu ;? “korda .” the Madras movkey Much more commonly mct with 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 


Toe principal animals of tho district in a domestic state aro 
horses and ponies, cows and bullocks, buffaluos, goafs and sheep, 
and aasex, 


Tho roturns for Fasli 1289 farnished by the taluk authorities show 
11,646 horses and ponicn; 83.113 cows; 142,902 bullocks; 3,107 
ho-buffaloes ; 244,114 milch buffaloes ; 165,283 goats and sheep ; 
and 1,235 asses. ‘Lhe forogoing figures, however, must bo taken with 
a wido margin, a8 the numbor of these animals in the Jagir and in 


some of the Sarf-a-khas lands has not been included. 


‘Tho Lanks of the Goddvari wore at one time famous for the breed 

Peon of horses known as the Dakhani. ‘They wero 
notorions for their hardiness and powers of 
endurance, and not a lmundred years ago the Mabratta horso- 
mon scoured India. Tho breod is said to havo sprang from 
the crossing of the country mare with the Arab horre. 
Even now the remarkable Dakhan horso inherits many of tho 
excellent qualities of his noble progenitor; hobas much of tho 
docility and all tho enduring properties of the Arab, for which 
indeed he is often mistaken ; has fine limbs, broad forchead, 
small and pointed cars, and cyes full and protruding. He 
is moro manageable than the Arab, and generally has better 
feet. In fact he has all the Arab’s best points without the fine 
skin, irritable tempor, and rather long posteriors. Breeding 


apter IIf. 
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establishments still oxi-t,* principally in the Gandapur and 
Jaina ialuks; but the substitute for the horse is now to be 
found in the hard-working little pony, which, although possoss- 
ing little of beauty or symmetry, is able to carry heavy loads 
and travol long distances.f ‘The goneral colour of the Mabratta pony 
is of a uniform chestnut varying to brown; the face is long and 
pointed, tho limbs slender, and the legs slightly bent inwards, with 
broad hoofs acklom or never shod. The better descriptions are bred 
about Jéind, but their superiority in owing more perhaps to the rich 
pasturage of tho locality than to any attempts at improving the brecd. 
Ponies are to be seen in overy village paxtuve ground, belonging 
generally io the Patwéris and petty merchants, and although not 
over-well cared for, are made to do rn amazing deal of work. When 
Lroken in for tongas, or other whecled conveyances, they have been 
known to run from 40 to 60 miles a day, with only an intorval of a 
fow hours’ rest. On account of their strength and hardiness tho ponics 
are much sought after, In allusion to the  Dakhani tatu,” the late 


© In the valleys of the Godévari, the Bhima, the Nira, and the Mdu,—tho 
horaes being distinguished by the namo of the place whero thoy have been 
reared, euch a9 Gaug-thii, Bhito-thr{, Nir-thif, and Mén-desh.—Grant Dufl's 
Listory of the Mabrattas, p. 8. 

+ Tho late Col. McMaster, in his cbupter on ponies in The Griffin's Aide-de- 
Camp, rematks of the Dakhani tutu, that save Shakespear, in The Wild Sports of 
India, uo man bes attempted to do justice to the game little slave to whioxe blood 
and gallant endurance aa a hack, so many a day's sporthasbeon duc. How alike 
in aJl ossentinl points wore the panting hackney, and “the yarmint little relief 
a9 he stood undor the scant shade of some bebul thorn.” How game were the 
looks of the former “as with big blood-like, but gentle eyes, wide thin noatrils 
and Jean head, all brought out by violent exertion, we pulled him ap with 
quivering legs, heaving flanks and sbaking tail, to bear witnoss to haviug boen 
rattled along at twelve milex au hoar over a bad road and onder « midday 
Dekhen son.” “ How wide-awake and vicious-lockiug waa tho fresh one, and 
how ofton the little brute used to Sgbt,” and after be bad given up mutivy, how 
he settled down to & stretching gallop, and appeared “to enjoy it too.” 
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Culonel McMaster, in his Notes on Jerdon’s Mammals of India, 
writes, that excopt for their tempors, there novor were better ponics, 
and that it would be a sin and shame if the breed be used up and 
allowed to die out, This was the case during the Mutiny, when they 
were used as baggage animals by Rose’s, Whitlock’s, and other Cen- 
tral Indian columns, and likewise by the furees of theenemy. During 
the late Afghan war, tho district furnished soveral hundreds of them 
for service in tho campuign, and whenover animals of this kind are 
required, Aurang&béd is one of the first places that is placed under 
contribution. At the weekly fairs held in the larger villages of 
tho district, and particularly in the taluks of Aurangébdd, Jélnd, 
Paitan, Gdadapur, and Baizupur, a number of ponies, and even 
country-bred horses, are exhibited for salo; but the Dakhan pony is 
best represented at the annual fairs of Davalgaon in Berar and 
Malagaon in Kandosh. 
Avs a rule tho cows aro smal] and well-conditioned, but they seblom 
owe give more than a xcer of milk, In the 
Paianghdt, whore the pasturage is good, and 
ospecially along tho banks of the Godavari, the cows aro superior 
in pizo and condition to thone in the Baldghét. They are all, howover, 
of tho same breed, and there is no groat differonco in the quantity of 
anilk they yield. Milk itself is not an ordinary article of dict, but 
gheo and buttermilk are largely used, The dairy consisis of both 
vows and milch buffuluos, and the yield goes into one common stock, 
which is at first worked into butter and then into ghee. The 
avorage value of u good vow is about 15 rupees. 


Tho bullocks of the district aro almost ontircly employed on 
agricultural operations, for which they are well 
adapted. They aro small, like tho cows, but 

hardy and active,and tho breed which is peculiar to the Dakhan has 

Leon thus described by Dr. Bradley":— a rathor long head, with 


Bullocks, 





¥ Btatistiow of the Sarkar of Paitan in Madray Juwhnl of Literature and 
Science, vol. XVE. 
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Anas teaight nose and forchead; horns gradually turning npwards, 
ontwards and backwards, sometimes crumpled ; cars not pendulous 5 
narrow withera surmounted by a bump; straight back; high 
lannches, drooping snddenly to tho tail ; and very fine limbs, with a 
dewlap more or Jess developed.” The bullocks aro a rayat’s chief 
wealth, and indoed his position and influence in tho village are in a 
mannor determined by the number he haa in his possession. To is 
very careful with them, troats thom kindly, and feeds them well 
when they are hard-worked, As a rule, however, the young stcors 
are put to the plough too early, and long before they havo attained 
full growth and vigour. The conseqnenco is, they aro short-lived, 
and tho ruyal is soon doprived of their valuable services. Fow or 
no ullompts aro mado to keep up, much less 40 improve tho breed. 
Cows and bulls of all ages and sizes ace permitted to graze together 
indiscriminatoly, and although a bull of a superior breed, imported 
hy a more than ordinarily enterprising ryot, may bo seen in somo of 
tho village pasture lands, it is obvious that there can be but little 
influoneo exerted on tho ordinary breed, whon the inferior villago 
bulls are not excluded. 


Throughout the district, tho buffaloes are of the ordinary hind 
initslons common to this part of the country ; but there 

iv a superior varicty towards Jilnd, remarkable 

for large size, great breadth of back, aud onurmous horns. Tho mileh 
Luftaloos of this breed yiold as much us from 8 to 10 scors of milk 
daily, and are in consoquones highly priced, A good enatora provails 
in Jding very beneficial in tho raring of the calves. On ono day in 
every wook, genorally Sunday, no will is drawn in the dairy, and 
the mothers aro allowed to sucklo their young Uroughout the day. 
Numbers of miich buffsloos are iaken away for salo every year, and 
realise from 80 to 100 rapocs cach, and even in the district they fetch 
from 40 to 60 rupeos cach. Tho buffalocs are almost entircly reservod 
for tho dairy, vory fow of them being put to the plough, aud tho 
young males are suld into the neighbouring provinces. The pooplo 
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prefer the milk of the buffalo to that of the cow, as it is much richer 
in butter, and consequently ia the ghee which is no largely used. 


There are two varieties of goats, the shaggy long-legged bread 
with pendulous ears, and the kind originally 
imported into the district from Gujarét, with 

short legs and erect oars. The latter yields by far the most milk, 
and ie the kind principally reared for that purpose, whereas the long- 
legged goat forms a part of the Dhangar’s flock. A third variety 
has sprung up, by breeding between the two, partaking in a measure 
of the characteristics of both. 


Goats. 


The sheep usually seen are without horns, with long pendant 
ears, forehead very concave, long slender limba, 
and black hairy fleece. They are small, the 
carcase of a full-grown sheep seldom weighing more than 25 pounds, 
but they mako excellent mutton when well fed. The sheep belong 
chiefly to the Dhangars, and are flocked together with the goats. 
The excreta of both sheep and goats are highly prized as manure, 
and before the fiolds are ploughed, the flocks are picketed on them 
for a few days. Sheep are sheared twice every year—in February 
and August, and on an average each sheop gives about » pound of 
wool, The fleece is made into the common coarse kind of blanket, 
called “ gongdi.” Occasionally a goat or sheep is sacrificed, but, 
except on these occasions, the agricultural classes seldom partake of 
animal food. The average price ofan ordinary sheep is about one 
rupee. 


Bheep, 


There is nothing peculiar in the breed of asses, which is precisely 
the same as that found throughout the Dakhan. 
Asses axe used exclusively as beasts of burden, 
and are chiefly owned by grain merchants, potters, charcoal burners, 
dhobis, and some of the wandering tribes. Hero, as elsewhere, the 


Assos, 


Poor ass dopa not receive good treatment. He is allowed to roam _ 


and browse about only at certain seasons of the year, when there is 


Favwi,— 
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very little provender, but when the crops aro on the ground, and 
his food plentiful, his feet are ticd togothor, and ho has to pick up 
his food as best he can. 


Regarding the other domostic animals, the woll-known pariah dog 
ia not seen prowling about the towns and 


Doge, Cats, Ele: Z A 
phants, Camels, Foul- villagos in such numbers as in most other 
try, &o, 


parts of India, Evory Dhangar or shepherd 
has one or two of thesc faithful animals in attendance on his flock 
of goata and shecp, as a protection against wolves and jackals, bat 
they are of asuporior brood, and do good scrvico,—very unlike the 
sorry specimens that are such a nuisance in every village. lt 
would be difficult to determino tho ancestry of these village pariahs, but 
there is a strong suspicion that their close relationship with tho wolf 
and wild dog is not altogether a thing of tho past.* Cats do not 
appear to be great favourites. Those occasionally seen are of the 
common kind, and if regard be had to the colour of the gonerality of 
them, thore must be close intimacy betweon the wild and domestic 
species, Of elephants and camels there are but few, only 8 of tho 
former and 46 of the latter being exhibited in the Patwéris’ returns. 
Some of them are kept by the Sarkar, and aro chiefly employed for 
the carriage of camp equipuge, and to take part in processions on 
fostive and other occasions. Tho country “ marghi” (fowl) i» by no 
means common, and is very sparingly roared. The black-akinned 
variety is met with, as is aleo another variety with feathers turned 
the wrong way. Other kinds of poultry are very scarce excopt in 
the large towns. 





© The lato Cul, McMaster, in his Notes on Jordon’s Mammals of India, obsorvop 
a6 follows :—“ Are the wolf-like dogs seen about villages, hybrids, or merely 
a slight remove from the original type ? Judging from the numbers of wolf end 
jackal-like dogs that are from time to time seen near Indian villages, 1 imagine 
thet the tame and wild races interbroed more readily than is generally sup- 
poned.” Regerding wild and domestic oats, he states—“I em convinced that 
the two species interbreed to a greater or leas extent.” 


CUAPTER IV. 
HISTORY." 


HINDU PERIOD. 


Tho early history of this part of India is of the usual mythical Onapter rv, 


Hen, 


character, interwoven with tradition and fable, but more authentic miulu Pod. 


matorials are not entirely wanting, and tho small remnants of pro- 
historic races still found in hill and jungle, presorve something of 
their ancient religion, while the wonderful cave-nonuments are tho 
silent memorials of great revolutions. ‘The presence of cromlechs 
and other strango Druidical romains at Nagpur and in various parts of 
the Dakhan, can be traced to an carly Shythian race from the north- 
west, whose immigrations were of a periodical character ; but the 
Denk downs of the western portion of the table-lanil, scem to have 
Peon little suited to theic nomadic habits, and the vestiges of their 
colonies are only found in open spaves in jungles near the larger rivers, 


The reault of modern rescatch has clearly shown, that from a 
remote antiquity, successive waves of Vedie Aryans poared into 
India through tho passes of the north-wost; and prior even to their 
jnvations, several Turanian races surmounted the Himalayas or 
enterod by tho valley of tho Brahmapntra, Tho traditions of the 





Nagas, poiut to the osistenco of au ancient Kolarian empire in the 
Dakhan, having its capital at Nagpar, and it is probablo that its 
rulers oxercised on imperial sway over India, Tho Kelariany 
strongly opposed the immigrations of tho Vedic Aryans, but by 


alternate wars and alliauees, the latter drove them from the open 





©The Hindu Period fas been chiefly compiled from Talboys Wheeler's 
History of India, Vola I. Ii. and I(L, and from the Journals of the Bombay 
Brauch of the Royal Asiatic Society, especially the contributions of Doctors 
‘Wilson, Stevenson, and Bhau Déji. 
léa@ 


‘Tarvman and 
20340 races. 
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country into the hills and jungles.* The Dravidians, also of 
Turanian affinities, enterod Ly the lower Indus, and were gradually 
forced into the Dahlin and Sonthern India by the succecding 
Aryans. They had some skill in music, and the Pardnas state that 
when Réxana held univorsal sway, he gave the great forest of 
Dandiharania, cstending from the Narbada to Cape Comorin, to 
the musicians. Ferishta also mentions, that music and tho science of 
music were originally introducod into Hindostan, from the Dravidian 
kingdom of Telingina. 

The Kshattriyas wore the first arrivals in the new tide of conquest, 
and according to the Vedas, their god Indra was lord paramount 
of India, and a succession of Indras followed him, The earliest 
versions of their great epics, the Mului Bhiirata und tho Ramiyana, 
were wrilten before the filth contury preceding the Christian era ; 
and the historieal events which they celebrate, occurred in tho 
fourteenth and thirteenth centaries befuro Christ. They relate 
respectively to a Lunar and a Solar dynusty ; and the distinction 
Letween these two, secms to have originated in the antagonism 
between the Indo-Chinese and Indo-Aryan races, und subsequently 
between tho Buddhist monk and the Brihman priest. Tho first 
epie refers to an early period of Vedic Aryan colonisation of tho 
Panjab, and the second to a later period when the Aryans had 
advanced into the valleys of the Ganges and Jamna, but there is 
scarcely a place in India that docs not now claim to be associated 
in some way with these remarkable events.t Thus whon Yudisthra, 





© The Négas, Bhile, Kols, &c., go by the general name of Kolariens, and 
belong to the Fastern Turanian races. See Mr. Brandreth's Languages of India, 

¥ According to Mr. Ferguson, the first Aryans probably entered Indie 
about the commencement of the Kali Yug in B.C. $101, and « thousand years 
Inter, the Aryans wore established m Ayodhya, where the events were trans- 
acted which are described in the Rimayana. After another eight hendred 
yeara or about B.C. 1200, the events were transacted which are desoribed in 
the more ancient epic, the Mibé Bhirata. The former relates to s Solar family 
which was of tolerably pure Aryan blood ; and the latter tom Lumar dynasty in 
which the Aryans had degancrated by intermizture with the inhabitants of 
the country.—Seo History of Eastern Architecture. 
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the hero of tho Mahé Bhirata, resolved to perform the royal sacrifice 
valled “ Rajasuya,’” he sent an expedition to each of the cardinal 
points, and the onc to the south was commanded by Sahideva, who 
subduod the inhabitants of the Sahyidri hills and of poninsolar 
India. After tho groat gambling match was lost, tho Pandavas 
went into exile, and among other places, they aro said to bavo 
wandered into the Aurangabad district, and to have constracted the 
massivo hill fortifications of Devgarh, &. Then when the exile was 
over, and Yudisthra undertook to perform tho great “ Aswamh¢eda” 
or horse sacrifice, is brother Arjuna was xppointed to command the 
eseort that guarded tho horse, and the suzerainty of the Piindavas 


or Ramachandra, the hero of 





was proclaimed all over India. 
tho Rimiyana, is said to have entered the all-embracu.g forest of 
Dandakirania, where he visited the hermitages of the old Vedie Rishis, 
who are represented as Brahmans, but who must have flourished 
before the latter. Rima was ao Kshattriya, but was mado obedient 
to the Brihmans, and s0 the true hero of the Ramayana, appears 
to bo connected with a Rima of the Dakhan and the Brihmanical 
revival of the 6th und 7th centuries of the present ern. The 
Daityas of the Bhirata, and tho Ritkshasas of the Ramiyana, 
aro probably the Buddhists, who aro mixed up with races which 
opposed tho southward progress of the Aryans, such as the Dasyas, 
Asuras, and Niigas, The portion of the Ramiiyana which rofors 
to tho Dakhan, is almost local in its interext, and deserves to be 
related. Daring limn's stay at Panchavati or Nisik, a Rikvhasa 
named Surpa-nakhi fell in love with him, and in a jealons fit, 
attempted to devour Sita, when Luakshmana ent off hor ears and 
nose, Surpa-nakhi’s brothers Khara and Dashina, attacked Rima, 
but were routed and slain ; and the tidings of tho defeat were carried 
to the third brother Ravana, king of Janka or Ceylon, which led to 
the abduction of Sita. Then followed Rama’s invasion of Lanka for 
the resouc of Sita, and the destruction of the Rikshasas. The Sur 
pinath hill near Kaénbir, in the Aurungibad district, is pointed out 
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as haying been the residence of Surpa-nakhé; and the Ajan‘a and © 
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other ranges are remarkable for the excavations of the Buddhists, and 
for having been the strongholds of the Bhils and other predatory tribes. 
The name of Jémbavat cnn also be traced to a place Jdémkhéd in the 
Ambad taluk, where a cave ix worshipped as having been the resi- 
dence of the Bear hing ; while tho monkey god Hanumin is a com- 
mon deity of the Dakhan and Southern India. 





Tho origin of the Brahmans as a hereditary and exclusive caste of 





holy men is very obscure. The first enuse or germ is the most 
mystir and ancient of {heir pantheon, and it las been ascertained, that 
the easto system of hoth Egypt and India originated with the 
worship of the phallus, The Brahmans claim to have been created 
out of the mouth of Brahma, und ii is probable that they were 
formerly the priests of a phallic deity of the same name. They must 
have entered India some time after the Kehattriyas, as the Rishis or 
Vedic privats from whom they claim to have been desecuded, were 
not Bralunanical.* At first they were cither hnown as anges and 
philosophers, or they officiated ay sacrificers to the Kehattriyas ; but in 
course of time, the carly pricats or Rishis were absorbed, and the 
Braihmanp became identified with the conjuering Aryans. With 
cach new conquest, the Brilmans accommodated themselves as 
priests and sacrificers to the conquered as well ; and by degreos, they 
established a sacerdotal sway over both Aryans and Turanians.¢ 
‘Tho Kehattriyas and Brahmans exercised tho usual superiority of 
conquerors over the subject Turanians, till a suuggle for ascondancy 





© According to Bréitmanical traditions, the Bishie were the ecbildren of 
‘Manu, the offspring of the Brdhmadiea, who were the sons of Brahma. 


+ The Bréhmane now worshipped the Trimurti, consisting of brabms, 
Viebnu, and Siva. Brahma the creator, wes their own peculiar deity ; and 
‘Vishnu or Hari « ‘adic conception of the Aryanr, which was moro or les 
associated with the old worship of the San; while Siva or Méb&deva wan « 
mystic deity of Turanian origin, sesoviated with ideas of death and reprodue- 
tion, The Grock legend of the conquest of India by Herakles and Dionysos, 
hd thos a religious origin, and referred to the worsbip of the Sun as Vishnu 
or Hari, and to the worship of Siva or Méhidéva——See Talboys Wheeler's 
Histories, Vols. I. and IL 
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commenced between them, whicl: led to a practical extermination of 
the Kshattriyas, and the establishment of a dominant hierarchy by 
the Brélmans. This scems to have taken place in comparatively 
modern times, when Buddbiem was expelled during the Brélimanical 
revival ; and the Kshattriyus who identified themselves with it, wero 
said to have beon exterminated by Parasa Rama, but they were 
afterwards rosusvitated by the aid of tho Brihmans, on submission 
to Brabmanical ascendancy. It is not known when tho Brahmans 
found their way into the Dakhan. In the time of Manu, the whole 
country south of the Vindlya mountains and the Narbada river was 
inhabited by people, among whom the great lawgiver advised that no 
Brfhman should reside. 


Tho systom of Buddhism gained prominence during a lull in the 
Brahmanical world. The pouplo grow weary of tho teachings of the 
Brahmans, and of the doctrine, that the moral law of the universe 
could bo set aside by a ritual of prayers and worship ; nor did they 
sympathise with tho austerities und asceticism of sages and philo- 
sophers. They were much perturbed by new doctrines, and soveral 
sects aroso, the mout remarkablo of which wero the Buddhists and tho 
Jains. Gautama, of the family of the Sikyas, is generally culled tho 
founder of Buddhism; but it would appear that mendicantmonke oxisted 
in India long before him, and he is believed to have becn tho last out of 
seven Buddhas.” According to the Singhalese era, Gautama Buddha 
died in B.C. 543 at the ago of eighty, but there are considerable doubts 





* Buddbs was of the Saicya family of Kapilavasta, and he was born under 
e.Nign dynasty. His reputation as a great apostle of humanity, rests upon his 
having been the teacher of the religion of the heart which springs from the 
affections, ratbor than upon bis having been the founder of a monsctic order. 
‘Unfortunstely, the religion of the heart or “ Dharma,” known as the “Little 
Vehicle,” was only preached to the multitude, while the “Great Vehicle,” 
and “Vénaya” or monastic discipline, crashed out the affections themsrlves, 
in the belief that all was vaolty, This lifeless indifference was one of the 
onuses which led to the decline of Buddhiem, facilitated by the adaptation of 
the more popular pointa into the ritual of the Brébmans, by whom even 


‘Baddha was introduced into the Bréhmanical pantheon, as the ninth avatér 
of Vishnu, 
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about the correetnoss of this date, whish might with probability be 
thrown back another handred or a thousand years. Ho is said to 
have been descended from a long Hine of ancestors of the Surya- 
vanea or “children of tho sun,” who reigned as lords paramount of 
India from time immomorial. The Brikinans were mostly indiffer- 
ont to tho new teaching ; but the Jains were excited by ils success, 


and exhilited some hostility. 


No record has been hept of the revolution which was offected by 
the Jains in Western India, They were originally a sect of Bud th- 
ists, and their doctrine was not unlike that of Sakya Muni’s. Tho 
Jains worship twenty-four Tirthinkaras or saints who had effvetod 
their deliveranco from tho universe, and the names of the latter, 
commencing with Adindth and ending with Parasnath and Mubavira, 
are held in the profoundest veneration. Tho chief saint Parasndth, 
flourished in B.C, 200, and Mihuvira the last of tho Tirthankéras, 
was not anterior to A.D. 1100. * 


The Mihiwanso hasan account of three Buddhist convocations, 
the last of which was hold at Patiliputra, in tho thirteenth year of 
the reign of Asoka, the reputed grandson of Chandregupta.t A 





© It would appear from the Kalps Sutra, the most sacred book of the 
Jains, that there was a regular succession of teachers up to B.C. 569. The 
last of those, Vardham4na, styled Mib.vira (the great hero), died in BO 569, 
and Parssnith preceded him by 250 years. The Jain account of Ruhobs, 
who must bave lived about 4,000 yoars ago, is “that he was tho first king, tho 
Airat mendicant, and the first Ticthankdra ;" and according to the came autho- 
rity, Gentama Iadrabbati, destined to become the famous Buddha, was the 
cbief disciple of Vardbamina. Tho system of Kapila, who deduced every- 
thing from nature, is the essontial cleomont of Buddhism and Jaiuem. Both 
the Jains and the Buddhists igoore deity, but while the former observe caste: 
aod admit the authority of the Brahmans, the latter resist. both.—Jour. BR. A. 
See, Bom Br, Vol. V. 

+ The Mibéwanso contains the Buddhist chronicles, and gives certain 
detaila of successive réjea of Maghéda, from the death of Gautama in B.O. 543, 
to the end of the reign of Asoks in B.0. 288; and although the chronology iu 
not quite correct, the period may be regarded as the dawn of Indian history. 
Mention in also made in the Mahé Bhérata, that Sibédeva of the Lauar 
Gynssty was king of MaghSdé, and according to the FParsnic genealogies, 
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great deal of myth is introduced about Asoke, and he is said to have 
gone into exile into the Dakhan, and even to Ceylon like another Rama, 
At tho conclusion of the third convocation in B.C. 246, several 
Sthaviras or Buddhist missionaries were despatched to various 
countries, for the purpose of ostablishing the religion of Buddha, and 
among them, Mahidarmardxita was sent to Maharishtra. This is the 
first time that Mibiréshtra is mentioned in Indian history, and it 
is probable that it only comprehended the narrow scat to the north 
ofthe Godivari, which obtained its name and received a distine- 
tive language, from tho existence of a Mahratta dynasty at some 
period not recorded in hixtory.* 


Guutama preached in tho reign of Ajitn fatrn, the thirty-fourth or 
thirty-fifth in succession from Sihideva. The math king from Ajétu Satra 
‘was Nanda, and there were ten Nandas who reigned for about a hundred years, 
from the fourth century before Obrist to the invasion of the Panjéb by the 
Grecks under Alexander in BC. 327, After Alexander's death, the Greoks 
ware expelled by Chaudragupta or Sandrakottus, The date of Chandragupta, 
an given by Greek writers, is the sheot-auchor of Indian chrovology ; and the 
notices of bia life are of considerable interest, an he was known to Greck 
history, Hinda tradition, the Baddhist chronicles, and the Sausknt drama, He 
visited the Greck oamp on the Hyphass in B.C 325, andin B.C $15 he usurped 
the throne of Mugbade on the death of the laxt Nanda Chaudragupta was pro- 
dably s convert to Baddhiam, as he threw off the tranmels of caste and married 
a Greek princess, the daughter of Beleukos Nikator, who succeeded to this part 
of the Grecian empire on the death of Alexancer. Svleukos left an ambassador 
named Megasthenea at the court uf Obandragupta, who notived that there were 
abandred and twenty kingdoms in Iadia, and that in the Hind system, the king- 
dom and village were permanent institutions, and that each was independent 
and self-contained. Asoka, the nxt kuown king, reigued either from B.C. 272 
to B.O. 236, or from B.. 260 vo B.O. 224; but mauy persons consider that he 
and Chaodragupta were one and the same individual. Asoka avowed himself a 
convert to Buddhism, and the rock aud pillar edicts of the réja Priyadarsi or 
Asoka, written sovon centuries before the Mduiwanso, are the most suthentio 
annals of Buddhist Iudis. The edicte were promutgated 12 the third century 
before Christ, and the caves of Wostern India supply further materials, but 
it in evident that none of these latter can be older then the arrival of the Srst 
Buddhist missionaries in M&b4résbtra. The more remarkable excavations of 
Ajouta and Ellora, may be attributed to the second and first centuries preced- 
ing the Ghristun era, but the majority are of much later da! 

© @rant Doff places the ancient Mébéréshtra nofth of the Ajenta hills, 
somewhere about Kendesh; but according to Fonsbts, Matérishtra was to the 
south of there bills, and ingluded Paitan, Daulatab&d, Bhir, and Junar. 
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In the second century before Christ, the Greek sovereigns of 
Bactria were driven further eouth by the Skythians ; and the great 
loading facts of this and the fow ccnturies following, relate to the 
Andhra* emperors, the Indo-Parthian kingdom, and the Vélabhi 


According to tho Katha Sarit Siigara, a king named Sitavi- 
hana ruled at Paithano about B.C, 325, when Nanda reigned at 
Patdlipntra, An inscription at Nuuaghit, which is about a hundred, 
and filty years later than tho edicts of Asoka, notices a Kumaro 
Sdtasidhano, who cvidently ruled in the neighbourhood of Paithana. 
Ptolemy also mentions Plithana and Tagara among tho several marts 


which were frequented by the maritimo Greoks.¢ Tagara was under 





© Ka the earher inscriptions, the name uscd is Andhravbritya, which ineaus 
the servantof Andhra. This in aupposed to show, that before the Andhra- 
bbrityas becawe independent, they were subject to the sovereigas of Pathli- 
putra.—Tiane, See. Inter Cong. 

} Lhe expedition of Aluxander mado the Greeks acquainted with India, 
and they soun found their way by sea into thatcountry. In these early timer, 
the Dakhan was under great vassals (Mfhimandalénvars), and hereditary Iand- 
holders (Poligara), under the control of the overlords of Tagara and Plithéna, 
—Bee Kandesh Gazetteer. 

Ptolemy Philedelphus king of Egypt, sont Dionysins into the southern 
parte of Sudia xbout 13.0. 268, and it was then that Tagara became known to 
the Greeks. It isalso mentioned by Actian, that on the arrival of the Greeke 
in the Dakban, Tagara was the metropolis of » largo district called Arisca, 
and that Tagara and Piithdoa were the principal marta in Dachanabades. All 
Kinds of merchandise thronghout the Dikhen were brought te Tagare, and 
from thenco conveyed oncarts to Barygwsaor Barooh. Ptolemy agrees with 
Arrian in placing Tagara and Pathiun to the north of the Godfvari, but the 
position of Tagara bax not yot been identified, although attempts have been 
madeto fxit near Daulatabad (Devgerh), Bhir, Junagar, and Gulbarga. 
Plitbdna is evidently Patan on the Godavari, as it in about twenty days’ 
journey or 230 miles south of Broach ; andif Ptolemy's latitude and lungitade 
be correct, Tagara should be 47 miles north-east of Paitan, or near Maiker in 
Berar. The more general statemonts of Arrian and Ptolomy howaver, place 
Tagara ten days’ journey cast of Paitan, which woold bring it pear Nander on 
the Godavari. ‘The romark in the Poriplan thet ooarse dargaris,and very 
moch fine linea, and maslina of sorte, and mallow-coloured stoffs, and other 
merchandise were taken to Tagara from “ parts along the const,” would seem 
to show that Tagara was in connection with the Bay of Bongel; and it ts 
Known that even as carly asthe time of Sékya Muni, Kalinga on the east 
coast was noted for the manufacture of fine muslins. 
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> and the 
city was known to Egyptian merchants two centuries before Christ. 
pli 


early as tho $rd centary before Christ, It was the capital of Sali- 


a Rajput prince, one of whoso tithes was “ chief of chick ; 


dina or Paitanonthe Godavari way a placo of some importauce as 





sithana, who is said to have con ered the surrurading country, and 
to have introduced the Sala era (A.D. 78) south of the Nubada. 


Thoro are various traditions regarding Salivahana, and of his having 





doteated Vikramaditya, the reputed founder of the Samvat era 


(B.C. 56). Tho latter is raid to have conquered Panjab and Kabul, 





and his era dates from a victory over the Rkythiaus in the Payjub, 


Aceording to Tod's Aunals of R ijasthan, 





alivahana belonged to the 





Rajput Takshak family, and his era in Southern India succeeded. 
that of the T 
further stated, that Salis shana anne 





family te which Viki 





taditya belonged. Ft is 





Aspir froma Rajput prince who 
was descended from Ni-soday of th Jar roe 3 and that bis teritury: 
ineluded the whole or the greater portion of the Dahan, amt part 
of Malwa. [tis now yencrally accepted that Kanishha, the great 
Baddhist hing of the north, was (he real founder of the Sika ora 5 
and that it was appacently introduced into the Dakhan duing tho 
reign of Satuharni IL of the Andlwabbrityadyn |, who was the 
chief of the SMavihana or Sitivahana fimily.* Satakarni Li. reigned 
from A.D. 61 to A.D. 120, and the 
With March A.D. 7%, which wa 


upon tho throne, ‘Tho Vikramaditya era also was probably intro- 


ra was established from the 








» tho installation day of the Saka hing 


dueed hy the Buddhists, and it nearly corresponds with the vie 








gained by Mithridates over the Roman general Crass in B.C. 53. 
It is further thought that Kadphises ay Sipraka or Sikrapa was the 
foundor of tho Andhrabhritya dynasty, and it is well known that 
the Andhrabhrityas possowed considerable power during the first and 





* The Yuechi and other cogaate Turanian tribos, overthrew the Bactrian 
icingdom about D.C. 120, and established themselves firmly on the Indus, 
‘Their great king Kanishka held the fourth Buddhist coavocation in tho north- 
west of India, and a now doctrine known as the Mab.iyina was introduced by 
Nagarjuns. Nabapéne was probably tho viceroy of Kanshka,—See Fergusson, 
Jour. R. As. Sac. Bo, Vol. VIL. 
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second centunies.*—Phny flourishud from A D, 23 to 72, and is 
knowledgo of the And:ze must have been derived, cither from the 
Alevandrian writings of hik own times, or fiom tho writings of 
Megasthencs and Dronysius. He statcs that the Andhra hing pos- 
sessed thnty walled towns, and could bimg ito the ficld 100,000 foot, 
10,000 horse, and 1000 lephants, but the Andhras could not have ruled 
over Maghuda, as the Prasn of Palibothia bad sx trmes ther strength. 
Later on, Ptolemy an bis wistings mentions Padumavs, the Andis 
Jang who succeeded Sataharm Ho also noticcs Cshtana the Parthian 
sovercign of Guyarit, so that Padumav: and Cashtana wore econ~ 
temporanics of Ptolomy, and flontshed betwoon A D 130 and 150. In 
the history of the A:sacidx, Pacoius 14 sard to have ascended the 


Osby ch Smduk wo Shodak heed lelese the cle ot the 1d century 
BC Bahn the scond of the Andinwbhrityis 1s mentioned mone of the 
Bask cues ind miy ke plice lan the 2alaatmv BC The cymtal of the 
Andhe tbluity ty wed Dh ikat bac they were mhn, it Nastk when Nehipan of 
the Shior Kebhwat dinasty drove them hum thc ot alse fom Patan — 
Bandesh Gaetan 

According to dtacut Pm wis the dyamty known by the vusons names of 
Andlua Gitavehine Vasspats Andds spitay one Andi dl busty ered for 4584, 
456 0 160 yoy Aoishne the sc ond Andis a hing wis probit ly contemporary 
with the cher Sauget qppoas cutun that a nt BC 450, the Andbros 
hetd the Ntvk destrct but et 2 diter dite an the trac of Nabapdni and 
Usabhdats—buth the Neak destuct mt the oo mutiy to the south were am 
porcision of the Kabubuatis Sten dite tls a, m piel ably an the fast halt 
of the sccond ceutmy afta Cast —Eitihum Gautiupntss recovaed the 
whole ‘The bist ry of the Antheedsuasty ul ity ac thn tothe Kehatrapas, 
andol the Jattcrto Ld hidita ind Nikipont awat fmthu cluedstion See 
Bugs Arch tiny Reportyol WoIuka Ves HT mtv 

he mune of the Anubra kings te rs teliaws = 
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throne in A.D. 77 ; and soon afterwards K~hahiirita Nahipina entered 
upon his conquest of India, and became indopendent of Vacorus, It 
is recorded at Nisik, that Ushavidata, the son-in-law of Ksbdhdrata 
Néhépana, conducted an expedition through the Dakhan to Malabar, 
which shown thut the princes of Paitan could not lave been very 
powerful. The Siiavalana dynasty was at this timo probably displaced 
or destroyed, and Padumévi the Andhra king, advanced from the 





south-east, and occupicd Paitan.* His son Gantamipatra, who 
flourished about the end ofthe second century, made still further 
conquests townrds tho north, where he defeated the Sikas, Yiivanas, 
and Pablavas. He is called in inscriptions, the destroyer of the family 
of Kshiharita, and tho ontablinher of the glory of the family of Satay4- 
hana, but ho was afterwards successfully opposed by Rudra, Dama, the 
grandson of Cashtina, who twice defeated Gautamiputra or Satakarni, 
the lord of Dakshinnpathn. Ono or two other names appear after 
Gautamipura, such as Vas 





ptiputra and Madhariputra or Sirisena, 
but the Andhra dynasty ends within fifty years of Padumivi's death, 
brought about, no doubt, by tho rising power of the Sah kings.t 
Tho Parthian or Sah kings of Gujarat, made Nasik their lucal seat Parnutan or fee 
ef government, and probably succeeded to the domi 





ions of the 








© Native traditions point to some ancient city near Nander and Dherma- 
puri on the Godavari, as the first capital of the country ; and it is well known 
that in the middle of the firet century, réja Salivabana removed the of 
hiu government from Tugara to Paitan. Probably, this was a matter of con- 
ience, to enable the king to be better able to stem the tide of invasion 
from the north, by the Parthian eatraps of Gujarat. Several leaden coins of 
Gautamiputra aud of other princes of the Aatakarni dynasty of Andhras, 
‘wore found by Colonel MeKonzie when excavating the ruins of Dbaranikotta 
or Amravatti, near the mouth of the Kistus. This Gautamiputra probably 
founded the staps at Amravatti about A.D. 90, and it was finished by Yadra 
Sri Batakarni, who asconded the throne in A.D. 142. The recent discovery of a 
Baddbist stupa at Batavole. on the frontier of H. H. the Nizam's dominions to- 
wards Bazwéra, will doubtlessthrow mor: 

4 The foregoing was Dr. Bhanu Daji’s view in Jour. RB. As. Sos., Bom. Br., 
Vol. VIII. According to Mr, Burgers, the Sah kings seem to have ruled 
in the Dekhan for only 40 or 60 years, and the Satevahana dynasty 
was restored by Gantamiputra about A.D. 124 to 135. Padumavi, the con- 
temporary of Ptolemy, is here said to have been the successor of Gautami- 
putre. In the Girnar inscription, Radra Dama states that although he twice 
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dynasty.  Satakarni dynasty, as sevoral of their coins were found about the hills 

of Indurti, 25 miles west of Nalgonda, in I. Ii. the Nizam’s dominions. 

There were vighioen kings after Rudra Daina, and it would appoar 

that these sovereigns exercised a kind of suzcrainty till A.D. 240 or 250, 

when they were overcome by the Gaptas ; Iut somo think that this 

dynasty continued to last, at leant in Gujarat, till Saka 240 or 250 

(A.D. 318 or 328). The Gupta dynasty cuntains only three 

names, Kumara Gupta, Skanda Gupta, and Dhani Gupta, and in 


A.D. 819 was followed by the Viilabhis of the Solar linc. 





conquered Satakarni Gautamiputra, yet from their near relation ho did uot 
destroy him, vo that Radra Dama probably did not conquer any part of the 
Dakbau-—Ind. A:{, Vol. XII. 

According to the Visbru Purana, the Andbrabbrityas continued to rale 
for 97 years after the close of Gautamiputra’s reign. 

‘Vasivhtiputra was another name for Padumavi, but Madhariputra or 
Birisena probably succeeded Padumavi- -Jour R. As. Soc... Bom. Br., Vol. XII. 

‘Very littlo in known of the kings of the Dakban from the time of Gautami- 
putra to the arrival of tho Chalakyas, but there wax much confusion and over- 
turning of petty dynastirs, Nan’: “ov, for example, wax tho seat of « 
sovcr.ignty in an early century of our ers ; and there can be no doubt that there 
wore other small kingdoms of the same kind. They had bat a short lonee 
of oxivtence, ne the country was overrun by several warlike hordes, such 
es tho Huihayas, Sikos, Yavenss, Kambojas, Piradas, and Pahlavas, ‘The 
Haihayas end Péblavas wore of Skythian origin; while the Sakay were 
a Mamitio-Skythian race that farnished the typca of the Buddhiat images. 
‘The Yavanas were probably the Tonians or Asiatic Grecke, connected with 
the Grooo-Bactrian or Parthian kingdom of Anagundi, aud they appoared 
im Central and Southern India asthe horaldsof the Buddhist religion. 
Subsequently, when Buddbism merged into Jainism, the Yavanar bocamo 
eqnally identified with the Jain faith. 

© Mr. Newton observen that the inscriptions at Nasik, Karli, and Junar, 
establish that Kebaharata or Nebapava was a foreigner, probably a Parthian, 
and that bis daughter had a Hindu name, and wes married to s Hinda,— 
‘“Ushavédata. Further, that his danghter, son-in-law, and minister were 
Buddbiate—Jour. BR. As. Soc., Bom. Br. Vol. IX. 

‘The Parthien or Sah dynasty was as follows :—Kshahareta Nehapane; 
‘Ushavadata ; Swami(?)Tike; Swami Carhténs(contemporary of Ptolemy Olandi- 
us) (A.D. 130 to 150 ?) ; Geya Dama ; Rudra Dame A.D. 170? Rudra Sinha 
A.D. 190? Radra Sab ; ¥asa Dame; Damajéta Shri ; Viva Sinha; Atri Dama ; 
‘Visve Bah ; Radra Sinha ; A’sa Dams ; Swémi Rudra Sah ; Swami Rudra Seb. 

It appears that in the confusion that took place in the begianing of 
the 4th century, the mored tooth-relic of Buddha was removed from Dhara- 
nikotta or Amravatti about A-D. 333, and was conveyed to Ceylon, lest ik 

+ ehould fall into the bands of Uarbarians. 
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Tho Vilabhis trace thoir origin to Rima, one of whose descendants 
was Kanak Sena, tho ancestor of the Ranas of Udipur, who emi- 
grated to Dvirika in the second century, and wrested dominion from 
the Primaras of the Fanar lino, Four genorations later, Vijaya Sena 
founded Vijayupara, Vidarbha apd Vilabhi. Vidarbha way the ancient 
Borar, which extended from Kandesh to Bidar. The last Valabhi 





prince was Siliditya, who gave audionceto the Chinese traveller 
Hiouen Thsaug, and who mast have reigned more than 300 years 
after the Viilabhi cra, or some time after A. D. 619." According to 
the inscriptions at Ajanta, there was a Vihataha dynasty contempo- 
rary with the Valabhi, ani was cither feucdatory to the latter, or was 
alliod to it, With the help of the genealogy on the Sconi copper- 
plato», the following pedigree of the Vakatahas, is made out, in 
Vol. IV., Arch. Surv. Report of W. India :—Vindy asakti, probably 
A.D, 285-310: Dravarasena (son ?) 310-315; Gautamiputra, son, 
marriod tho daughter of the great king Bhavanaga of Bhirasiva ; 
Lndrasona I., son, 345-855 ; Prithivisena, son, married Prabhiévati- 
gupta, daughter of tho great hing of kings Devagupta, and 
conquered Kuntéla, 355-400; Rndrasena ID, son, 400-410 ; 
Pravarasena IT., son, 410-140; ———, son, 410-470; Devasena, 
son, 470-500 ; Harisena, son, 500-520, conquered Kuntila, Asanti 
(Ujain), Kalinga, Kosala (Chatisgarh ?), Trikuta (Kanhori?), Lata 
(Broach), and Andhra.t Another inscription gives tha names of the 








© Tho Viilabhi tine (A.D. 311 to 6197) was an follows :—Bhattarke ; 

@ bare Sens I.; Drona Sinba; Dbrova Sinba; Dhare Pattsh; Guba Sens 
Phare Sena IT. ; Siladitya ; Tavira Graba; Dhara Seun IIL; Dhrava Sena; 
Valaditya ; Dbara’Sens IV. ; Dhruva Sena DharmAditys. 

Aocording to another account, Valabhadra was invaded in A.D. 524 by the 
‘Mlechas, supposed by some to have been Skytbio or Bactro- Indians, and by othera 
Bessaniane. All fell, except » daughter of Primara, whose con Goha became king 
of the Bhils, and from him was descended Bappa, the next hero of the Vilabhi 
line, The dynasty w: 
by « branch of the great Chalukyss, who made Anhalwira Paten their capital. 

The Vishnu and other Puranss, mention a Vindyeuskti who wan the chit 
ofthe Kailakils Yavanas ; and the late Dr. Bhan Daji thonght it waa not too 
much to suppose, thet the Kailakils Yavenas came from Ghul Ghuleb, near the 

Bamian in Afghanistan, and that they brought with them the art of adorning 
caves with sculpture and painting—See Jour. B. As. Soc. Bom. Br., Vol. VII. 
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following five chiofs of Ashméke :—Dhritarashtra, Hari Samba, 
Kehitipala Sauri Samba, Upendra Gupta, and Skacha. They seem 
to have been local chiefs of the sixth centary of whom nothing is 
known. The namos of Devardja and his father Bhavirija, the minis- 
tersof the Ashméka chief, are also mentioned. 


The Alirs or Abhiras came from the north-west along with the 
Skythian hordes, and according to the Paréuas, thoir country extend- 
ed from Devgarh to the Tipti. They still form an important element 
in the population of theso parts, and » tradilion states, that the 
eapital of the Gauli or cowherd kings was formerly at Anjanniri, 
about 5 miles from Trimbakeswar. An inscription has also been 
found, which shows that an Ahir king namod Virsen governed 
Nasik in A.D. 419 ; and it is probable that the Abhira sovercigns 
were connected with the Gauli rijas, Their indopendence is said 
to have lusted only 67 yoars, but the chiofs were of considerable 
importance, as they long held tho leading hill-forts. 

Tho Chalukyas were a Skythian race, and derived their origin from 
one of the four classes of Buddhist followers called Chailaka.* They 
ruled over Kuntala Desa and Karnita Desa, and their capital was 





© The Chainkyas claimed their descent from Manu through Hariti, and 
wore known an Agnikulas, from their devotion to the worsbip of fire. They 
were included in the thirty-six races of the Kshattrlyan, and belonged to the 
Lunar family. According to tradition, thoy had fifty- predecessors on 
the throne of Ayodhya before they arrived in Southern India. Their nigaet 
of Varaha or Boar, which wax used by the Valabl well, was adopted after 
their conversion to Brahmanism ; and their insignia also inoladed a peacock 
fax, an clephant-goad, a golden sceptre, and other symbol, On entering the 
Dakhan, thoy overcame the Kelachuryes, the Ratha, and the Kadembar, 
Tho first were the hereditary chiefs of Kallisoi near Gulbarga ; and ths 
Bsthas seem to have been the Yadas, s branch of the Ghalnkyas, who preveded 
the latter in Western Indis. The Kadambas were redused to feudatorios by 
Kirtti Varmms, who died in A.D. 566; bat a subsequent Kadamba king, 
Moura Varmms, rescued the wife of réja Valabha of Kalliani, and reovived a 
Isege accession of territory. ‘The Pablavas were another powerfal race, and 
flourished in the Dakban anterior to the Ohalnkyan, Their dynasty is maid 
to have been founded in A.D. 200 by Mukunt Péblave, © descendant of 
Salivahana, The Pablavas were at first sucosssfal against the Ohbalokyas, and 
Jaya Simba, the Chalukys king, was defeated and slain, but they were reduced 
by the sueceeding prince. 
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Kalliani. Tho former included Mithdrdshtra, and tho latter comprised 
much of the Chola and Ballila kingdoms. The power of the Chalukyas 
was at its highost in the sixth century, from the reign of Pulakési to 
the reign of Vikramiditya. Pulakesi is said to have conquered Cherg, 
Chola, and Pandya, and to havo performeil the Aswamhéda or horso 
sacrifice, by which he proclaimed his suzerainty from the Ganges (Go- 
davari ?) to Ceylon. Perhaps this rofors to Satyasrija the second Pula- 
kési, who is known to have defeated Harsha Vardhana, the king of 
Kanoj, and the most powerfal monarch in Northern India,* The Ajanta 
eaves contain soveral figures of foreigners, such as Persians and 
Bactrians, but tho most interesting group is ina painting in cavo L, 
which represents tho Iranian embassy from Koshra IT. king of Persia 
(A.D. 591-628), to Pulakési I. (A.D. 609-610) of Mohdnishtra, 
Tabari, the Arab historian, gives clear evidence of tho close relation 


« Kuntala Deva atrotched from the Narbada on the north to somewhere 
about the Tungabhadra on the south, having the Arabian Sex for its border 
on the wost, while it reached to the Godavari river and the Eastern Ghits on 
the N.E. and S.E. The territories of the Chalukyas must have marched 
with those of Gujarat on the N, W.; Milwa on the N.; Andhra and Kalinga on 
the H. ; and Chola, Ballile, and Ohera on the 8 In the soathern portion 
of this ares the Kanareso language ia spoken, and the country in demgoated 
im Iater inscriptions, also as Karnataka Dess.—Arch. Surv. W. India, 
Vol. 111. 

© Hiouen Thsang left China in A.D. 629, and after travelling through 
India, retaraedin A. D.645. He noticed that there were seventy kingdoms 
in India Vroper, and that Sildditya, who roled over MaghSda, was at th 
eighteon feudatory ptincos. This sovercign was a type of the Budd 
Peror-Asoka, and waa known as Hersba Vardhans before he assumed the name 
of Biladitys. His sou-in-law Dhrava-pato, king of Valabhi and lord of all 
the Western Dahan, acknowledged his suzerainty ; and whon Siladitys cele- 
brated “the field of happiness” a Prayaga, Dhrava-pata was foremost 
among the tributery kings. Hiouen Theang passed through the Western 
Dekhan and entered Mibiréshtra, where he observed that the people bore = 
close resemblence to the Rijputaand were considered unconquerable. The 
king, Palakési, who raled over them, was 2 true Kabsttriya, and repeatedly 
defeated Vishnu Vardhane or Siladitya of Maghads. Mr. Talboys Wheeler 
thinks “ it ia diffloult to avoid the conclusion, that the struggle between Dethi 
and Kenoj, which weakened the Hindus and invited the invasion of the 
Mahomedans, wes s relic of the old antagonism between the Rajputs of 
‘Méhéréshtra and Siladitya of Kanoj and Maghéda.” 
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betwoon tho two kings. The dato would be about A.D. 625.* 
In tho 7th century tho Chaluhyas soparated into two branches, of 
which tho Western Chalobyas raled from Kalliinit Tho successors 





© See Kandesh Guzettesr. Palahum's capitd was probably Buigar an 
Kola gy, and Ajanta ly 1m bus tuntory The drinking scenes are copus of 
aputare by native urtiste of the same Kovhra 1I and ium famous qneen 
Shain —Furgusson, Jour, B As. Soc., Vol. XI. 

Cave XVID at Ajunte das punting which aymes nts the cubssy of the 
Pustin han, Buber un Gum (AD. 420 440) to the hous ol Mulw s 

‘Tho researches connected with the numiematie art of ancient Indi, have 
brought to hght varouy mtoresting facts It is observed for oxamplu, that 
thy eazhest coias have the deugas punched into the metal, aud that thcee were 
Zoliowed by oortain small coms beasing Buddinst figures stuck on the metal 
with odie After them came the biautifal K-hatrepa or Sab comms ; thon the 
Gupte and Gudbia cons , and lastly the Mahomedan coms It bas long been 
understood, that those ancient Hinde coms whih have Greck characters 
htamped on them, dorived ther superiority from Check artiets ; and that tho 
conquists made by the Greck sovereigns of Bactria, the Seleucidw, the 
Parthans, and tho Sasanmo kings of Porma, introduced into Indo- 
Skytha @ vanety of coins, distinguished by mythological devices and 
Dibagual mscnptions, A com found st Guuar with a S4h 1nvoription, ho 
that the reigning soveresgn waa Rudra Dama, and that bis ron’s com was 
struck at a time, whon Grock at hed but latcy emayed the numumatio 
appheation of the cave character. The coins of tho succecding sovereigns, 
‘Vijaya Sab, Damajste Shri, and the great Radra Sah, which might bo 
taken as the perfect type of the angular adaptation, belonged to a lator 
period, when thoy were still able to command the serviowy of Bactrian and 
Greck artists, or of others Little infetsor. The application of Grok art wae 
at its best on the coms of the Sah kings, but there in a marked detenoration 
am the coms of the succeeding Gupta dynasty. In regard to the Baeranian 
character of the Gadhia coms, there 19 evideneo both fiom traditions and 
from the pamtings in the Ajanta and Bagh caves, that the Sescamace wero 
well known 10 Indie im the 5th and Gth centuries, and ther currency 
appears to have been adapted for the Gadhia coins —Jour. It. As. 800., "Bom. 
Br, Vol XII. 

Boveral coins were ploughed up at NandgJon, some of which be'onged to 
the Sah kings. Others were fonnd in the Nawk district, and an insonption 
on one of them furnishes the name af Manass, probably aking of the Dakhan 
towards the end of the 4th century. Two or three gold Huns were obtained 
near Kanhir. A fowancint Roman cous have also boon found m partect 
Mibirishtrs. 

+ The following is a list of the Chalukya princes that ruled at Kelliani 
previons to their overthrow ia A-D. 783:—Jaya Simba; Buddhe Varmma ; 
‘Vajays raja 472; Pulakées Vélabbe 490 ; Kirtth Varmma Vilabha 666; Bat- 
yasrija Polakési; Vikramaditya ; Vinayaditys ; Vijayaditys 705; Vikrama- 
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Pulakesi, Vikramaditya and Vinayaditya fought suocessfally 
againat the Pablavas ; but the line soon afterwards began to decline, 
and towards the end of the following century, the power of the 
Ohalokyas was curtailed if not annihilated, at least for a time, by the 
Rathors or Yddue. 


An old grant of the Ydédus or Rathors begins with Danti Durga, "t= 
whose mother was descended from the Chalukyas. Their country 
was calied Rashtra Kuta, and the capital was at first near Nasik, but 
was afterwards transferred to Mandya Kheta, supposed by some to 
be Malkhaid, in H. H. the Nizam’s dominions. Danti Durga was 
the predecessor of Krishna raja, who wrested the sovereign power 
from the Ubalukyas in A.D. 783,° After the Rathor kings had 
ruled for nearly two centuries, the whole of peninsular India was 
convulsed by the invasions of the Cholas, who set out on a conquer- 
ing expedition to the north. The leader, Rajendra Chola, experienced 
« check in A.D. 917; but his son Deva raja Ohola was more 
successful, and remained for several years in the newly 
conquered districts, returning to his kingdom in A.D. 986. In 
the confusion that followed the southern irruption, the Rathore were 
overthrown ; and the Chalukyas under Tailapa recovered their 
ascendancy in A.D. 973.¢ 


ditya IL; Vishou Vardhan 788; Jaye Simba. The fugitive prince Jeya 
Simba repaired to the sourt of Bhoja réje, the last of the Chsuran in Rej- 
patens. His eon Mulréj married Bhoja's deughter, and succeeded Bhoja in 
AD. 981. Malraj roled Anhalwdra for 56 years, end his descendants 
veigued tt AD. 1145, 

© According to a Teluga manuscript, the Pretepa Obaritre, giving the 
Aistory of Warangal, in the same year that Krishna réja overthrew the 
Chslokyas (A.D. 785), 8 new king Yaruka Deva, asccnded the throne us 
‘anemkonds, He wasa winor for vine yeers, and after etteining bis ma, 
jority, went to Devgarh and married the daughter of the king of that 


{the totloning So 2 et of the Rathod peiecze est en! 
Baal ‘eB; Goving sijs; Paros j Tang ; Ammophn Varshe ; 
Snes a8 Baden; Daten Nips; Gavind vijn- S80; Buddiqn 
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The Chalukyas regained their power, but their tencre was not a 
peaceful one, and for the next hundred years, they were constantly 
engaged in wars with the Cholas, their most formidable opponents 
in the south.* Vikramaditya usurped the throne in A.D. 1076, and 
during hie reign, the power of the Chalukyas was at its higheat ; but 
his successors were weak, and the Balléla king Vishnu Vardhana 
was more enccessful in his invasions. About this time, the Prémaras 
of Maiwa played an important part in the history of India. They 
were a branch of the Cbalnkyas, and prince Kumarapela, who ruled 
in A.D. 1274, is sometimos styled a Chalukys. The Narbada was 

no limit to their power, and Ram Pramar held his courtin Telingéns. 
‘The Chalukya kingdom was much disturbed, and Paitan on the 
Godavari is mentioned among the cities that were conquered by the 
Prémaras. Some alliances were formed by tho Chalukyas, probubly 
to strengthen their power, and Permma’a daughter Mailila Devi was 





tthe seven Obalokys princes who reigned from AD. 1018 to 1182, 
Abévamalin of Somesvéra (1040-1069), and bin son Tribbuvdnamalla or 
‘Vikraméditya (1076-1127), are known from their extensive conquests, ‘The 
former more than once vanquished the Chola king; end Vikramaditya, after 
having dethroned bis brother by the assistance of the Kadambas, rewarded the 
latter witha great part of their ancestral dominions. Vikraméditya overthrew 
‘the power of the Oholas, the Pablaves, the lords of Guaga Kunde, and the 
HoytGlas, Ho net aside the Siks era, and established the Chalukya Vikrémeers, 
which continued to bein use as long ax the dynnsty lasted. At the Swhyam- 
vars of Chand4ls Devi, daughter of the Silshara prince of Karshats, Vikra- 
mAditya, who was probably the most powerfal present, was choren from the 
large gathering of princes that had assembied on the cocssion from all parte, 
of Indie, In A.D. 1088 ho undertook an expedition to the north of the 
‘Narbada; and during his absence, Bitts Deva or Vishnu Vardhana of the 
‘Hoyedia Balislas, invaded his kingdom, bot was driven back by his general 
Achyugi Devi. 

An inscription st the great temple of Hanamkonda duted £.D. 1169, 
commences with an allosion to“ Tribhavénamalle, » chiof among kings and 
the frontal ornament of the Kékstyas,” His son Potréju or Proli rije 
bound Srimat Tailapadeva, the head ornament of the Chslakyss.” “He 
also bound down Govinds raja, and gave his kingdom to king Udaya.” “He 
attacked Gudhaha, the shameless lord of the great Mantra-kuts city,” and 
“zesisted Jegadeva, who, seccmpanied by many, Mandalika lords, laid siege 
momocafally to Hanamkouds.” The insorij farther alludes to Prolt 
rija'a son and euceessor, Radra Deve, who Doms, Seimat Meligaders 
ruler of Sripélavise, Ohodadaya réjn, Tailape, and the lattes’s non Bhima, 
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given in marriage to Vijcsyarda, the ruling Kadamba prince, bd #sied da, 

this did not prevent the threatened revelativa, In Tailapa’s reign, a 

noble of the Kélacharys race named Bijjela rebelled, and established 

bimeclf nt Kalliani from 1157 to 1182, Boon afterwards the Chala- 

kya kingdom was divided between the Hoysila Ballélas and the 


‘Yddavas of Devgath.* 


Nothing definite is known vegarding the origin of Ballam, the 
founder of the Yadava line, It is conjootured that he was either a Yederte 
member of the Hoyséls Ballila family, or that he was some petty 
local chief wha suddenly rose into power and assumed the Ballaia 
titles. After having defeated the Kdlachuryas, Ballam had several 
atraggles with the Hoysila DBallélas for the Chalakya kingdom. 
In A.D. 1188, he established the Yddeva dynasty at Devgarh, 
which lasted until the appearance of the Mahomedans under 
Alau-d-din Khilji. In A.D. 1191 Ballam was defeated in a great 
battle at Lakkondi in Dharwar by Vira Ballila; and evidently 
thie is referred to when it is stated in inscriptions that Ballam 
invaded Karnitaks.t Ballam died in 1193, after having reigned 
five years ; and was succeeded by Jayatuga Deva, who despatched 
anu immense army, commanded by his general Soma, into Dwéra 
Bamudra ; but this was likewise defeated by Vira Balldla, and was 








© The Hoyséla Balldlas established their empire im the middie of the 11th 
century, on the rnios of the Cheraa of Southern India. Their country was 
oalled Dwére Bamudrs, 

‘The following ins Hist of the Chalukys kings after their ascendancy 
was re-established in A.D. 978 :—Tailaps 973-97; Satysarfyn 997-1008; 
‘Vikramaditya 1008-18 ; irahe 1018-40 ; Somesvara 1040 69; Somesvare 
1069-76; ‘Vikramaditys 1076-1127; Somesvars 1127-88; Permms 1136-40; 
‘Tailape 1150-82 ; Gomévvara 1182-89. 

+ Tradition identifies the Xadavas with the Ganli or cowherd kiogs, nd 
the standard of the Yadavas bare the device of a golden Garade. 

$ The Pratapa Obsritra before alladed to, mentions « king Maha Deva raja 
who usurped the throne at Hanamkonds in A.D. 1176, sod was slain ins 
Wattle ageinct the réjaof Devgarh in A.D. 1172 His suscomor Ganapati 
Rudra Deve (A.D. 1179-1237), renewed the war, and with such success thet 
‘he eocapetled the Yadava king togive him hia Geughter Rudramma Devi in 
marriage. 
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sued as far as the Kistna. Jayatuga died in A.D. 1210, and was 
succeeded by his son Simbfna. ‘Vira Balléla also died shortly after~ 
wards; and the Ydavas were more successful in their struggles with 
the Hoysilas, and became masters of all the Western Dakhan. 
They did not extend their dominion beyond the Kistna on the south, 
but mado extensive conquests towards Marwar and the Vindbya 
mountains. Simbhéna was suocseded in 1248 by Kandera. An 
inscription at Monoli dezoribes Kandara as the conqueror of Malwa, 
the terrifier of the Gujarat kings, the great enemy of the Kovian 
réjas, the emperor of Chouldesh, and the restorer of the Telinga or 
‘Vernatkal kingdom, which was then under the regeney of his rela~ 
tive Budramma Devi (A.D. 1227-65). Kandara was followed by 
Mshadeva in 1260; and the latter was suocesded by Ramchandar in 
1271. Bamchandar is generally known under the name of Rimdév ; 
and his ministor Hemid Pant was the author of several books on 
Hindu law, &c., and founded numerous temples and wells in various 
parts of the Dakhan.* ‘The Mahomedans arrived in A.D. 1295, and 
‘Rémdéy was defeated ; but he continued to rule under them till 1810, 
when he wassucoeeded by Shankara, who rebelled ageinst the Maho- 
medans, and was defeated and put to death in A.D. 1312. 


MAHOMEDAN PERIOD.t 

‘Tae fret Mahomedan invader of the Datban was ’Aléu-d din, the 
nephew and son-in-law of Jaléla-d din, king of Debli, He was 
appointed governor of Karra, snd undertook an expedition 
against Bhilsa, where he captured a rich booty and sent it on to 
Deli. Jalélu-d din was much pleased, and rowarded him with the 
viceroyalty of Oude in addition to the government of Karre. When 





© The temples and wells are locally known as Hemad Panti, and are attri- 
buted by the inhabitants to the Ganli réj. 

4 The fcllowing are the principal worke thet were consulted Grant Duff's 
* History of the Mahrattas” ; Telboya Wheeler's “Short History of India” ; and 
the Mehomodan period af Elliot and Dowson’s “ History of India am told by ite 
own historians.” 
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*Aléu-d din was at Bhilsa, he heard of the wealth of Dévgarh, and 
meditated an expedition against that city. He withheld the tribute 
that was due from his district, accumulated funds, and raised 
& foros of abont 8,000 men, which he represented was for en 
advance against Chanderi, a town in Gujarét. *Aléu-d din kept his 
rea! design a profound secret, and having learnt from his spies that 
‘Rémdév’s army was occupied at some distance from tho capital, he 
left Karra in Febroary 1295, and suddonly appoared before Ellichpur, 
which he captured and plundered. The inhabitants of tho Dakhan 
nevor heard of the Musulméas before, and Rémdéy was completely 
taken by surprise. The Hindu king collected all his available troops 
and sent them against the invader ; but they were dofeatod at Ghati- 
Idjaura, and 'Aldéu-d din entered the city of Dévgarh and plunderod 
it, Rémdéy sbut himself up in the fortress, which was hastily pro- 
visioned for a sioge ; and ’Aliu-d din appeared before it, and announced 
that he was only the advanced-gaard of tho army of tho sultan of 
Dehli. The Hindus then sued for peace, and succeeded in persuading 
*Aldu-d din to come to terms under cortain casy conditions, when 
Rémdév’a fon appeared on the scone with the absent army, and 
attacked the invaders, The battle would have gone hard with 
*Algu-d din bad he not received the timely assistance of Malik 
Nusrat, who had been left with 1,000 men in charge of the city. 





In 1718 Abbé Renaudot pablishod an account of India and tho lands 
adjacent as they are given by the catliest Arab writers, and ho considered that 
“ Pékan” or “ Taban” mentioned by the Arab geogrophera was in the neigh 
bourhood of Aurangébéd. Ie founded this opinion on a statement about the 
beauty of tho women, whom he supposed to have been Mahrattas ; but it appeure 
more probable that the country referred to was to the north of Gufarkt, 

‘The Arub conquest of Sind, when the Khalifs wore reigning at Damas- 
ous (AD. 680 to 750), was of « temporary character, but it was the preonrsor 
of Mumulmén rule in India. Notwithstanding the subsequent invesions of the 
‘Durka under Mahmud of Ghami, and of the Afghans under Mahomed Ghori, 
the land remainod practically independent and was raled by its own native 
princes until A.D. 1206, when Kutbu-d din, the viceroy of Mahomed Ghorl, 
established his dypasty and proclaimed the victory of Islam over Hindostan, 
‘Ths Inst king of the Afghan Glave dynasty was astassinated in A.D. 1290; 
nd Malik Fires, frst governor of Ehilji, and thea of Multéa, eecanded the 
Sesh sate Oey of Jalalu-d din. 
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Feito. Mistaking these reinforcements for the expected main army of the sul- 
tan, the Hindus became pauio-stricken and fled, ’Aléu-d din treated the 
vanquished with greater severity, and raised his demands ; and when 
Rémdév found that in the confusion the fortress had been provisioned 
with salt instead of grain, he submitted. A very heavy indemnity was 
exacted ; Ellichpur and the surrounding country was made over to the 
victors ; and the réje also promised to send an annual tribute to Dehli. 

*Aléu-d din returned to Karra, and shortly afterwards murdered 

‘aisod din. his uncle and usurped the throne in A.D. 1296. In the third year 
of his reign ha sent his brother Ulugh Khén to Gujarét, and the 

latter defeated Karan the raja, who fled to Ramdéy at Dévgarh.* 

Bamdév likewise proved refractory and witheld his annual tribute. In 

1807 an expedition of 30,000 horse, under the command of Malik Né&ib 

uae Fay Kafar Hazérdinari and Khw&ja Haji, was fitted out againat Devgarh. 
The Réi’a aons fied, but he himself was taken prisoner and sent to 

Dehli, where he was detained for six months and was thon released 

with all honours, The sultan gave Ramdéy a red canopy and the title 

of Réi R&yan (king of kings). The Hindu king was also presented with 

a lakh of tankas, and the town of Nauséri in Gujardt was granted to 

him asa jégir. In 1309 Malik Néib Kafur and Khwaja Haji arrived 

with anarmy at Dévgarh, intended for an expedition against Warangal. 

Réi Rayan Rimdév rendered every assistance, and added a Mabratta 

force of his own consisting of horse and foot. Laddardéy of 





© Ulugh Khan captured Héi Karen's wife, Kanwhla Dévi, who was cele 
brated for her becuty. She was taken into the king's seraglio, but she pinod for 
her denghtor Dewal Dévi, whom Bi Karan had taken into the Mahratta country ; 
and in 1307, when Mahk Kefar was ordered to proceed against Dévgarh, Alp 
Khfn, the governor of Gujarkt, who was appointed to assist him, was directed also 
to effect the capture of Dewal Dévi. In the mean time Senkhdév, the son And 
muoceasor of R&émdév, demanded Dewal Dévi in marriage, and was for some time 


‘unsuccessful, The father now gave s reluctant consent 1 than send his 
daughter to Debli; but as the wedding procession was passing near Ellora, the 
intended bride was socidentally captured by Alp Khén’s 0d guard. Dewal 
Dévi was afterwards married to the sulten’s son Bhisr and thelr love 
ia the theme of the poem "Ashike of Amfr Kkusra. 

It wes in this expedition to Gujarit that Nusret took « slave from 
his master at Kambay,‘who was afterwards known as the Kafur Hasdr- 


diniri. He was made Malik N4ib and became a great fs with "Aléu-d din, 
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‘Warangal was reduced and became tributary, and in 1310 the army 
yetarned with great spoil by way of Dévgarh to Dehli. Towards 
the end of the same year, Malik Néib Kafur and Khwéja Haji arrived 
again at Dévgarh for the conquest of the country to the south of the 
Kistna. Réi Réyén Rimdév was dead, and as the loyalty of his 
son Sankbdév who succeeded him was doubtod, a portion of 
the force was left at Jélna. Malik Kafur marched into the 
southern countries, and after reducing the réjas to feudatories, 
returned to Déygarh in April 1811, and then proceeded to Debli.* 
In the following year Malik Kafar came back to Dévgarh, and the 
fortress was occupied a scoond time by the Mahomedan tronps. 
The raja was dethroned and put to death, and his territories 
were annexed. Mahk Kafur was appointed to settle the Dakhan, 
but was soon afterwards ordered to Dehli, on account of the 
serious illness of the king; and Harpdldév, the son-in-law of Rémdév, 
retook Dévgarh and the whole of the country which bad been in 
possession of the Mahomedan conquerors. 

In 1316 "Aldu-d din died and was succeeded by his son Kutbu- 
din Mubérak Sbéh.t Thenew sultan marched to Dévgarh in 1818, 
and troops were sont in pursuit of Harpéldév, who fled without 
waiting for an encounter. The Hinda prince was taken prisoner and 
brought to Dévgarh, where he was first flayed alive and then be- 
headed. The sultan remained at Dévgarh during the rains, and the 





© As the army wos froquontly sent into unknown regions to the south, com- 
munications were kept up by a chain of posts to Dévgarh, and then on to Delhi, 
no that regular information of ita movements was always obtained. 

‘} Malik Kafur was murdered at Debli, thirty-five days after the death of 
*Aléu-d din. He and Khusra Khan, the favourite of Mubdrek Shih, wore con- 
‘verted Hindus; and Talboys Wheeler roprocente that they were the'leadors of a 
‘Hindu revolt after the desth of 'Aléu-d din. 

$ According tothe poem Nuk Siphir of Amir Khusrn, al] ebmitted to Mubdrak 
Shgh except Ragha, the deputy and minister of the late Rémdév, Bigha 
wes defeated by Khosra Khtn ; and Herpdldév, who aloo rebelled, was captured 
by the same geveral end put to death, Khusra Khin wes next sent on an 
expedition to Telingins, and when this was over, returned-in triumph to the 
king, by whom be had been summoned in baste, but befoge be arrived the king 
left for Debi on the Sth August 1819. fF 
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‘Mubéraxans. Mahrottas were once more brought under subjection, He selected 
MguYsk Malik Yak Lakhi to be governor of Dévgarh, and appointed revenue 
collectors and other officors throughont the country. The sultan was 
however, much given to dissipation, and became infatuated with 
Xvure to, Khusrn Kbén, whom he raised to great dignity and sent on an expe- 
dition to the south ; in consequence of which, Malik *Asdd and other 
malcontents at Dévgarh formed a plot to seize the sultan at 
Ghéti-Sékun on his way to Debli; but the conspiracy was discovered, 
and Malik ’Asid and his confederates were arrested and beheaded, 
The three sons of the Jato “Aléu-d din at Gwalior were also put to 
death.* 
After the sultan returned to Dehli, Malik Yak Lakhi the governor 
of Dévgarh rebelied, and a force was sent against him which made 
yiuk’amet him prisoner. He was publicly disgraced, and Malik *Ainu-] Mulk 
was made governor, and Téju-l Mulk and Yamkhiru-] Mulk were 
appointed his assistants. These soon settled the district, regulated 
the forces, and arranged for the payment of the tribute. 
Mubérak Shah was anxious to have Khusru Khfin near him, and 
sent relays of bearers to bring the Jattor with all haste from Dévgarh. 
Shortly after his arrival, the favourite murdered his master and 
‘Maatro-d din. ascended the throne in March 1321 under tho name of Nasiru-d din.t 
The uaurper took possossion of Dewal Dévi, and conferred the office of 
diwdn on Téju-] Mulk, while ‘Ainu-1 Mulk received the title of "Alam 
Khdn ; but he was exocedingly unpopular, and *Ainu-1 Mulk deserted 
him. In August 1321 Nésiru-d din was defeated and put to death 
Ssyiend tm. by Amir Ghfzi Malik, who ascended the throne as sultan Ghiydsn-d 
din Taghlik Shab. 
‘© Khunru states in hia poem “Ashika that Mubfrak Sh&h demanded Dewal 
Dévi from Khizr Khén, and when this was indignantly refused, Khir Khin and 
his brothers, with all the ladies af the harem (including Dewal Dévi), were put 
to death. According to encther account Dewal Dévi wea transferred to the 
sultan’s seraglio. 
+ This is the Hindn revolt st Debl, which extended to the Dakban, whare it 


was mapprossed by ‘ingh Ka, th alder om of Ghiyéu-d-din. See T. Wheeler, 
Vol. IY, Pt. t. 
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In 1822 the sultan’s eldest son, Mahomed Fakbro-d din Juna, 
now called Ulugh Khén, was sent with an army against Warangal. 
He was joined by some officers and men at Dévgarh, and started on 
his expedition; bat after a protracted sioge a panic scized the troops, 
and the princo escaped with only 3,000 horse te Dévgarh. Strong 
reinforcements arrived from Dehli in the following yoar, and the 
princo was again sont into Telingina. Bidar was captured; 
‘Warangal was also reduced, and tho raja Laddardévy was taken 
prisoner and sent on to Debli.* In 1324 the sultan procooded against 
Lekbnauti, and sent for Ulugh Khan from Dévgarh to act as his 
vicegerent during his absence. Onhis return in 1325, the sultan was 
killed by the fall of a pavilion which his eldest son had ordered to be 
erected for him. 


UDlugh Khin asconded the throne as sultan Mahomed bin Tughlik 
Shéh. He was an able but perverse ruler, and his oxtravagant pro- 
jects distracted the poople and ruined his exchoquer.¢ Ho tried to 
introduce a paper currency, but substituted copper tokens for paper.} 
The plan failed miserably, and when ho callod tho tokens in, “the 
heaps of copper coins rose like mountains.’’? But the most cruel 
project of all was his attompt to transfor his capital from Dehli to 
Dévgarh. The latter city was centrally situated, and ‘the design 
‘was by no means unreasonable in itself, if it had been begun without 
precipitancy and conducted with steadiness.”§ As it was, tho people 
suffered terrible hardships, and the sultan wus forced to abandon his 
project, 


© The réja was afterwards relonsed uni spatored. 

t Shortly aftor bis accession, Tughhk tah paid an immense «um and bought 
of the Moghaly, who threstoned an invasién. ‘The sultan then complete? the 10- 
duction of tho Dakhan, and having o: order throughout hia kingdom, 
raised a very lirgo army to conquer Persia, wluch be w a obliged to disband for 
‘wont of funds. He neat lost a large army in an expedition agaist China. 

+A mint was cstablished near for the menufacture of copper 
tokens. { 

§ Riphinstone's History of India. Tho principal work thet was consulted 
‘ep to the time of the Béhmani kingdom was the J érikh-i-Firoz Shihi of Zisu-d din 
‘Bari. 

we 
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Mahewes In 1338 tho sultan's nephew Béhfu-d din rebelled, and Khwaja 
Jahan and other “omrahs” were sent against him. Tho sultan’s 
troops arrived at Dévgarh, and the robel was defonted and 
pursued into Karnitaka, Bahdu-d din was given up by Bildldév, 
and was put to a cruol death. It was about this time that the 
sultan arrived in person, and ordered the whole of the inhabitants 
to removo from Dehli to Dévgarh, which was in futuro to be called 
Daulatibéd or tho ‘ fortunate city.” Tughlik Shih was Lounteous 
in his liberality and favour to the emigrants; but inany perished on tho 
road, and those who arrived at Daulatibéd could not endure the suffer- 
ing and exile, and tho graveyards of Musulmans sprang up all 
round the city. After this the peoplo were pormitted to return to 
Dehli, but two yoars later they were again compollod on pain of death 
to leave it. The sultan became moro crucl than ever, and in 1341 he 
arrived at Daulatébad, which was visited by 2 famine, and 
made heavy demands upon the people. Io sent a part of his army 
back to Dehli under Khwaja Jaén, and then started on an expedi- 
tion towards the east coast ; but the forco was attacked by pestilence 
at Warangal, and he himself returned vory ill to Daulatébid, On his 
way he had ovension to have a tooth drawn, aud buried it with great 
ceremony under a magnificent tomb near the town of Bhir, At 
Paitan bo made Nusrat Khin govornor of Bidar, and entrusted the 

kata knén, Mahratta country to Katlagh Kbén, his procoptor. Tho sultan, who 
was still ill, started for Dehli in 1341,,and permitted the inhubitants 
to return with him. Owing to the \famino which provailed, the 
people suffered terribly, and they fos in robellion on all sides. 
Nusrat Kbdn ot Bidar also revolted, and was besieged and captured, 
Next, ’Alishé, the nephew of Zdfar Khién, was sent from Danlatabéd 











Ton Batuta, » native of Tangi 
In his time Diuatdbdd wan equal i 


visited the cout of Mahomed Tughlik, 
sie and importance to Dehli, and the 
journey to it occupied 40 days. Tho was bordered with trees, and st every 
atation there was a pulace for tho and o corner for the traveller where he 
obtained all that he needed. The raised noble buildings in Daulatébad, 
and dug a deop ditch around the walls, fvhich he raised and besutified. According 
‘to Shaikh Mubdrak, he also called it “. ata-] Ilion” or the metropolis of Inldm. 
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to collect the revenues of Gulbarga, but he treacherously killed Bairam, fatagn Kno 


the chief of Gulbarga, and thon killed the ndib of Bidar, Katlagh 
Khén went in person against him from Daulatébad, and *Alishé was 
defeated and taken prisoner. 


Tn 1344 the Hinda rdjan of Telingéna and Karndtaka formed an 
alliance, and expelled all the Mahomedan garrisons in their dominions, * 
To make matters worse, the officials of Katlagh Khin wero accused 
of reducing the revenues of the country by their rapacity, and in 
1846 tho sultan proposed to send aformer governor, ‘Ainu-] Mulky 
back to Daulatébdéd. Tho latter suspected treachery and rebelled, but 
was defeated and forgiven. Maulina Nizimu-ddin, the brother of 
Katlagh Khén, was then appointed governor of the Dakhan ; and a 
great addition was laid on the revonues of the country, which was 
divided into four provinces, and a governor was appointed to 
each.t The sultan lao despatched a lurge army in chargo of his 
son-in-law "Imddu-l Mulk, who was probably appvinted governor 
of Berar, as lo made Ellichpur his head-quarters. Instructions 
wero further sent that the treasure which Katlagh Khin had 
accumulated, but which could not be forwarded to Dehli on account of 
the bad state of tho roads, should bo kept in tho hill fort adjoining the 
city of Daulatébid. The poople wero disheartenod at tho increased 
demands made upon them, and many in Gojarét and Daulatibdéd 
rebelled, Mahomed Tughlik marched in person to Gujarit, and sent 
two officials, Zin-banda (Majdu-1 Mulk) and Pistr Thanesiri, to 
inquire into the disaffection at Daulatibid. Theso were mon of 


low origin, and were detested on account of their cruelties.£ 








According to Feriahta, the Hindu réjae expellud the Musulmns from every 
querter except Daulatébad.—Briggs’ Ferishta, Vol. I., p. 427. 

+t The sultan also engaged inspoctura of buxbandry, and divided the country 
into districts of 60 miles equare, each under the charge of a shaikdar, who was 
to be answerable for its cultivation and improvement. Over a hundrod shaikdars 
were appointed, and about soventy lakhs of rapees were spent to enable them to 
cerry out their work. a 

{ Another person of low origin, Aziz Chumar, was made governor of Malwa. 
Be treecherously murdered about eighty Moghal Amira at Bidar. 
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The rebellion in Gujarét was suppressed in 1347, but some of the 
rebels fled to Dauvlatébid, and were protected by the Moghal 
Amirs. The sultan ordered Nizdma-d dim to sond 1,500 
horsemen with the most noted of the foreign Amira, oaten« 
sibly as a reinforcement, but in renlity to make prisoners of 
them on their arrival. At tho end of the firstatage the Amirs suspect- 
ed treachery, murderod their guards, and returned to Danlatabéd, 
where they pnt Nizému-d din into confinement. The two officials, 
Zin-Laénda and Pisfic Thénesdri were beheaded, and the treasure in 
ImmlEhén, the fort wasseized. The Anirs then selected Ismail Klin to be 
their leador and placed him on the throne. The Hindu réjas made 
common cause with them, and thero was a general revolt in the 
Dakhan, Mahomed Tughlik acted with great vigour. He arrived 
at Daulatébéd with n large forco, defeated the rebels, and besieged 
their leader, Ismail Khén, in the hill fort of Daulatébid. Hasan 
Gangu and other insurgents fied towards Bidar and Gulbarga, and 
“Iméau-1 Mo. the sultan sent "Ianddu-l Muik against them ; but beforo the Dakhan 
was half settled, tho peoplo in Gujarat roso in rebellion. The aultan 
appointed *Imfdu-l Mulk govornor, and Icaving Kiwdnu-d din and 
other nobles to carry on the siege, proceeded to Gujarét and defeated 
the rebels. In tho meantime the insurgents under Hasan Gangu 
attacked ’Imédu-l Mulk, who was defeated and slain ; while Kiwdnu-d 
din and his party fled towards Gujarst, and Hasan Gangu eutered 
the city of Daulatébad, where he was joined by the rebels from the 
bill fort.t Ismail Khén abdicated in favour of Hasan Gangu, who 
assumed the royal dignity under the nome of ’Aldu-d din Hasan 
Ganga Béhmani, and was tho founder of the dynasty of the B&hmani 
sultans, Mahomed Tughlik was disheartened, but resolved firat to 


© According to some accounts, the engagement was m drawn one, and the 
inamgents left Ismail Khdn in Daulatabdd fort, and proceeded to harass the 
country. They certainly gave the sultan much trouble, ashe was on bis way 


fo quell the insurrection in Guyardt. 
+ ‘bie in known ar the Shish revolt of 1347, and was the foundation of the 


independent Mahomedan dynasties south of the Nerbada. 
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settle Gujardt thoroughly before he returned to the Dakhan. This 
however, was never accomplished, as the sultan died in 1850, and the 
Dakban was lost to his kingdom.* 


BAHMANI KINGS.t 

Hasan Gangu declared his independence in 1847, end made Gal- 
‘barga his oapitnl. He seized the frontier fortresses of Karndtaka 
and Telingéna, and compelled his Hindu allies to pay him the same 
tribute as they had proviously paid to Debli, The new kingdom 
which he founded comprised the Mahratta country, and was divided 
into the following four provinces :—Daulatéb&d and Berar on the 
north, and Gulbarga and the ceded districts of Telingéna on the 
south, For nearly a century the Béhmani kings were engaged in 
wars against Vijayanagar, which rose out of tho ruins of 
the kingdom of Karnataka, and becamo the grontest Hindu 
state of Southern Indiat In 1357 Hasan Gangu was invited to 








© It would appour that although the Bdhinani king became really inde- 
pendent, the nominal supremecy of the sultan Firoz Sh4b, the successor of 
Mahomed Tughlik, was acknowledged. 

+t Hasan, the founder of the Bdlimani line of kings, was a servant of Gangu, 
Brahman who held some rank and honour at the court of Mahomed Tughlik. Bo 
happened to find a jar full of gold mohurs as he wes ploughing, nd took it to 
hia master, who was #0 pleased with hie honesty, that he cast hiv horoscope und 
found that he would one day become king. The Bralman obtained a 
promise that when thie came to pase, [asan would essume the name of Gangu 
ae part of the royal titles. The Brahman alev took him to the sultan, who 
rewarded Hasan with the command of n handred. Hasan rove rapidly, and was 
governor of Gulbarga time of the Dakhan revolt. His dynasty was called 
“Brdhmani” or “ BAbmani," in compliment tothe Braliman, who was made his chief 
treasurer.—See Aft Gulshan-i-Mahomed Shahi of Mahomed Hadi Kdmwar Khan. 


Y After the capture of Warangal by the Musulmdns in 1322, Bakd and 
HAribdérd, two fugitives from that place, are said to have been the founders of 
the Vijayanagar dynasty. 

Ferishta says that in 1844, Krishna Naik, son of the rfja of Warangal, war 
pent to Bildldév, rdja of Karndtake, and a secret league was formed to expel the 
‘Musulmdns. A fort was built on the frontier, and was given to Krishna Ndik'a 
pon Vij, after whom it was called Vijayanagar. The Mahomedan posta ware 
‘expelled from the oountry ; and by 1547 the new Hindu estate of Vijayanagar 
had completely euperseded the old kingdom of Kernftake, and bad risen to a 
high coudition of power and prosperity. 
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ocoupy Gujardt, and advanced with a large army for that purpose, 
but fell ill and returned to Gulbarga, whore he died the following 
year. * 

His successor, Mahomed Shah, invaded Telingéna and captured 
Golkonda, the r4ja of which sued for peace and promised to pay 
tribute. Hoe next sent an order on the treasury of the rdja of Vijaya- 
nagar, probably in token of his suzerainty. This was resented as an 
insult, and in 1372 a war ensued in which the rdja of Vijayauagar was 
defeated and reduced to tho position of a tributary. ‘While Mahomed 
Sbéh was absent on theso oxpeditions, an insurrection broke out in 
Daulatébéd, which originated in false nows of hia death. Bahram 
Khéin, the son-in-law of tho late king Hasan Gangu, was governor 
of Daulatdbéd, and as bo had a dispute with Mahomed Shéb, 
ho invited sultan Firoz of Dehli to occupy his province. 
The Hindu réjas of Southern India also offered to become tributaries 
to sultan Firoz, as thoy found that they only obtained a change of 
mastors by having assisted Husan Ganga. Sultan Firoz was in 
Goujardt proparing for a second campaign against Thatta, but ho does 
not appear to have responded to their call, as he returned to Dehli 
when tho campaign was over. In tho mean time Mahomed Shéh, 
efter having reduced the Hindu réjas, proceeded to Daulatébad aud 
quelled the insurrection, 

The successors of Mahomed Shéh were often engaged in wars 
with Vijayanagar, and in 1398 the Hindu king Dév Réi invaded the 
Baichore Dodb. Firoz Shah Béhmani marched against him, and 
detached a portion of his army to check Narsing Rai, the chief of 
Gondwana, who had been incited by the Musulmén sultana of 
Malwa and Kandesh to invade Borar. Dév Réi was easily overcome, 
and the king marched against Narsing Réi, who was driven back into 
Gondwéna, and the chief fort, Kherla, was captured. The réja be- 
came tributary, and gave his daughter in marriage to Firox Shih. 


© lt was about this time thet a sort of tresty was entered into, and the 
independence of the Dakhan is said to have been recognised by sultan Firos 
of Dehli. 
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In the same year Timur invaded India, and Firoz Shéh offered 

to be his vassal.* ‘Tho sultans of Mélwa and Gujarét worr —picious 

of this embassy, and intrigued with Dév Rai of Vijayanagar to attack 

Firoz Shah.t 


In 1422 Ahmad Shah Wali succeeded Firoz Shéh, and having 
reduced Vijayanagar and Warangal, turned bis attention towards 
the sultans of Malwa and Gnjarét, who were getiing troublesome. 
He remained a year at Ellichpur, and in 1425 repaired the Narndlé 
fort and completed the fortifications of Gawalgarh. In tho following 
year sultan Hushang of Mélwa tried to prevail on Narsing Rsi of 
Kherla to invade Berar, and when the Iatter declined, the sultan Abmed Shab 
marched on Kherla, Almad Shih went to the assistanco of Narsing 
Rai, and sultan Hushang was severely repulscd. In 1427 the 
RBébmani king removed his capital to Bidar, 80 as to be noarer to his 
Mahomedan neighbours; and married his eldest son, ‘Aldu-d din, to a 
daughter of tho sultan of Kandesh, in order to strengthen himself 
\ oeainet the sultans of Malwa and Gujarat, t 





Albmad Shéh died in 1435,and was succeeded by ’Aléu-d din 





© Thnur bestowed Malwa and Gujardt on Firoz Shah. 

In 1399 Malik Nasu, who anccceded Malik Raju Faruki in Kandosh, captured 
\sirgarh from the Jindu rdja, The exploit was considered so important, that 
‘ainu-d din, a celebrated Mahomedan saint, came expressly from Dantatdbdd to 
onder his congratulaticns upon the “ vietury over the infidel;” aud the town of 
faindbdd, on the left bank of the Tupti, was founded in hin honour, Burhdnpur, 
m the opponite bunk, wus founded ubout tho aame time, and named after the 
wqually celebrated saint Burhian-d din. The latter town became the capital of 
he province. 

+ Dév Rai started a quarrel of his own in 1406 about a goldsmith’s daughter. 
Ye was completely defeuted, and was compelled to give hia own daughter in 
nerriago to Firox Shih. 

, In 1417 Firoz Shith's army, having been weakened by pestilonce, was 


” feated by the raja of Vijayanagar. ‘The latter also invaded the territories of 
he Bahmsni king, bat was driven back. 


In 1422 Ahmad Shih Wali dofeated Dévy Rdéi and forced him to pay up 


errors of tribute. A war with Warangal followed, and the nije was 
sted and slain in battle. 


‘The fort of Bidar was completed in 1482. 
1428 the Bahmani king wes induced by the sultan of Kandesh to 
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wel itings. 
ie Shih I In the same year the king's brother Mahomed Khin was 
sent to demand arrears of tribute from Vijayanagar, but he rebelled, 
and the king proceeded in peraon against Mahomed Khén, who 
was defoated and forgiven, An expodition was despatched into the 
Konkan in the following year, and some of the réjas were reducad to 
feudatorios. It was here that the king received the beautiful daughter 
of the rija of Lonekhair in marriage, and neglected his Muasulmén 
queen for the Hindu princess. This led to a war with his father-in- 
Jaw Nasir Khén, tho aultan of Kandesh, who invaded Berar, assisted 
by the king of Gujarat and tho réja of Kherla. Khén Jahén, the 
governor, was besieged in Narnéla, but escaped and joined the army 
which ’Alda-d din had despatched under Maliku-t Tijar to oppose 
the invaders, He was then sent with a portion of the force towards 
Ellichpur to cut off the contingent of the réja of Kherla, while the 
main army routed the forces of Kandesh and Gujarat at the foot of 
tho Rohankhéra pass, which leads up to the "Ajanta hills, Maliku-t 
‘Tajar followed up the enemy’s forces, plundered Burhénpur, and 
again defeated them at Lulling. Nasir Khén dicd of vexation in 
1487, and Maliku-t Tujar returned in triumph to Bidar. There was 
another war with Vijayanagar in 1443, and throe severe engagements 
were fought in a month. The raja eventually submitted, and the | 
peace which followed was not broken for many years, A socond 
expedition was sent into the Konkan in 1453 under the command of 
Maliku-t Tajar, but after a few sncegases, the force was ensnared inte 
a narrow pass and the whole of it destroyed. In 1455 ’Aldu-d 
din marched against the king of Gujarét, who had invaded his 
dominions ; but the latter retired, and the Baélmani king retarned to. 
Bidar, where he died in 1457. 


‘The next king, Humayun, entered on 2 campaign into Telingdéna in 
1459, and during his absence an insurrection broke out at Bider, He 





‘espouse the cause of a fugitive king of Gujardt. Ahmad Shih occupied Teun », 
near Bombay, but after some severe struggles, bin troops were driven out by the 
% aon cf the reigning king of Guisrét. Ie léSé-be was agtin diebeted in Kendath. 
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returned, and having quelled the disturbance, put his brothers to a 
cruel death and was very severe with the insurgents. Humayun 
died in 1461. 


‘Niz4m Shih, his son, was a minor, and a council of regency was 
appointed, consisting of the queen-mother assisted by Khwaja 
Mahmud Gaéwan and Khwéja Jahén Turk.* The rijas of Orissa and 
‘Warangal, thinking the government would be weak because the 
king was a minor, invaded the country, but were driven back. The 
sultan of Mélwa also became hostile and marched upon Bidar, 
where he defeated tho Bahmani army and invested the fort. The 
queen-mother carried the young king to Firozibid on the Bhima, 
and solicited tho aid of the sultan of Gujarét. The latter responded 
with an army of 80,000 horse, and was met by Mahmud Géwan, 
governor of Berar, who had cut off the communications of the onemy. 
The siege was raised, and the Malwa army sufferod greatly in its 
retreat through the mountainous country of Gondwiina. The invasion 
was renewed in the following year by way of Daulatibid, but the 
sultan of Gujarét again interfered, and the enemy was forced to fall 
back. Niz&ém Shéh returned to Bidar, where he died in 1463. 


Prince Mahomed, the brother of the late king, succeeded to the 
throne, and as he was only nine years of age, the council of regency 
was maintained. Khwéja Jahén Turk contrived to keop Mahmud 
Géwan omployed at a distance, while he usurped the quoon-mother's 
suthority and greatly misused it ; in consequence of which, 
Mahomed Shth denounced him in public darbar, and Nizég-cl Mulk 
put him to death. His colleague Mebmud Géwan was ~Uot 
to Tider, and assumed executive charge, while Nizda 
Mulk was appointed governor of Berar. In 1468 tho king 
attained his majority, and made Mahmud Giwan his primo 
minister, In the same year a force was sent against the trouble- 
some little Gond wtate on the northern frontier, which in 





“© Khwéje Mahmud Giwan was govemor of Berar, having sucoseded Khwiju 
ahin Tork, who held thet opointment before him, in 1460. 
wa . 
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conjunction with Midlwa, was a constant source of irritation, The 


espellition was successful, but Nizému-l Mulk, who commanded it, 
was troachorously hilled by somo of the enemy after Khorla was 
taken. ‘The king of Malwa then invaded Berar, and Elliehpur was 
captured by his genoral, Makbul Khin. A pence roon followed, by 
which Kherls was given to the king of Mélwa, who in his torn 
renounced all claim to Berar or sny part of the Balmani kingdom. 
‘Mahwnud Gaiwan next marched into the Konkan, while Yusaf SAdil 
Khii 
cliefuns of the monntains bordering on Kandesb,* Both these 


tho governor of Danlatébéd, waa sent against the independent 





expeditions were successful, and in 1471 the king entered on a cam= 
pnign ngainet Telingéna, The prime minister, Mahmud Giwan, carried 
out many judicious reforms; and in 1480, reorganised tho adinini- 
stration of the country, and substituted eight divisions for tho four 
provinces into which it was originally divided, This was dono with 
the view of weakening the governors, who wero becoming too power~ 
ful; but it led to a strong combination against him, of which Nizfmu-] 
Mulk Bhairi was at the hoad. Mahmud Gawan wus falsely accused of 
having written a letter inviting the king of Orissa to march on Bidar, 
and was pnt to death in 1481. “ With him departed all the cohesion 
and power of the gront Bikmani kingdom."t Yusef ’Adil Khan 
was hastily summoned, and ordered to proceed towards Goa against 
Bahidur Khén Jilani ; but the governors of tho provinces reluctantly 





© According to Ferishta, Yusuf was tho son of Amurath, the sultan of tho 
Tuska, ani was saved by his mother, when the king’s sons wore strangled in 
order to recure the succession to tho cldest. Ie was takon to Permia and then 
to ‘nl, where he was sold as ® Georgian slavo to Mahmud G4wan at Diaar. 
Yusof roso to be mister of the horre, and became attached to Nizamu-l Mulk, 
who pruonro’ him the title of Adil Khéa. Ue took part in the campaign 
aguast Kherls, an1 on the deith of Nizimu-] Mulk succeeded to the command 
of tho foreox Yusif wis adopted aga son by Mabmud Gawan ; and when the 
Jatte was pat to dexth in 1481, he sotired to Bijapur, declared his independence 
in 1489, aud was the founder of the "Adil Shéhi dynasty. 


+ See Meviows Taylor's Manual of History. Ferishts is the chief authority 
for the independent Mabomedan dynasties of the Dakhan, 
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‘ook the field, and whon the campaign was over, ‘Imédlu-l Mull, and 
Xhoddwand Klin returned to their respective capitals.* 


‘The king died at Bidar ia 1482, and as his successor Malmud was 
sminor, Nizjmn-l Mulk was appointed regent. Yusnf "Adil Khién 
wd a feud with Nizimu-l Mulk, and declmed to take offico but 
etained hie military command. He rotirod to Bijapur, and 
cover afterwards returned to Bidar. Nizému-l Mulk ev nmenced to 
gok about his own independence, and sent his son Malik Ahmad with 
ome of the royal treasure to his seat of government at Jundr.t Ho 
Iso loft tho king's camp and arrived at Bidar, intonding to join his 
on with more treasare, but was marderol by the governor, 
Pusund Kinin. Malik Ahmad was at this timo successfully engaged 
aroducing tho Northern Konkan, where ho found the Mahrattas 
aastate of robellion, and when he heard of his father's death, 
weclared his independence.t Tho history of the district now merges 
n that of tho Nizim Shéhi kingdom of Ahmadnigar, of which it 
ormett a part, 


© Wata-ala "Imad Khan was taken in tho wars with Vmayanigu, and was 
rought up asa Mahomolin by Khdn Jab{n, goveinor of Bowr. He dsta- 
uishod himself fo tho wars of tho Bahm ni kings, and Mah al Gawan p outed 
fm tho title of “Inddu-l Mulk, Aftor the dowh of Niguun-t dlulk, he wae 
aide governor of Bexar ; but in 1480 his province was divide, and Kh ddwand 
thda was eppoiote] to Mabor and Rinighir, fmdd Khan threw off his allegiance 
11484 and was tho founder of tho ‘Imad Shahi dynasty of Hews. Ho wan 
16 first of the great military comm inders to declare his independence, but died in 
e ernie your, and was succeeded by his oldest son, ‘Aldu-d din 'Lindd tha. 

+ According to one account, Nisima-l Mulk Bhafri waa the son of o Brinmen 
atwéri or hereditary accountant of Pitri in the Parbhaini district, and according 
> another, ho was the son of a Brdhman of Vijiyanagar. He was taken prisoner 
‘hile young, and brought up as a Mahomedan, He pvssessed great abilities and 
seams governor of Daulstébid province, but when thut was divided in 1480, 
¢ removed his seat of government to Jundr. 

While tho governor of provinces rebelled and the kingdom was dis 
vembered, the Bdhmani king gave himself up to pleasure and wae e puppet in 
za hands of bis Turkish minister, Kdsim Bard. Kutbu-l Mulk, governor of 
-olkonda, declared his independence in 1612, and was the founder of the Kitab 
bahi dynasty. ‘The last of the Béhmanl kings, Kélim Aula théh, escaped from 
Ndar and want to Bijapur in 1528. Amir Berfd sesumed the style and title of 
‘ag, and wan the founder of the Barld Shahi dynasty of Becar. 
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anmadsuah, Malik Ahmad, or Ahmad Shih as he was now called, waa not 
Jeft unmolosted when he declared hia independence in 1489, The 
Béhmani generals were twiee sent against him, and were defeated on 
Doth occasions. A third attempt was made by Azmatu-l-Mulk with 
18,000 men; but Ahmad doxterously avoided the force, suddenly 
appeared before Bidar, and carried away bis fomale relatives who were 
left in tho Bahmani capital. Ahmad then rejoined his army, and on 
the 28th May 1490 defeated Azmatu-] Mulk at Bingar. Tho Bah- 
mani army gave up molesting him, and Ahmad transferred his capi- 
tal from Juudr to a spot near Bingar which he called Ahmadnagar.* 
Tho city commanded all the passes into Daulatabid aud Kandesh ; and 
after having established himself firmly, the new king determined to 
extond his authority into the sub-province of Daulatébid, and even- 
tually into Berar. Malik Waju, the Béhmani governor of Daulatibad, 
declared bis independence in 1489, but his younger brother Malik 
Ashruf deposed hii and was now in possession of the fort. Ahmad 
made severnl unsuccessful attempts to capture tho place, and 
decided on ravaging the district every year during the season of 
harvest till it should be given up. The fort was invested in 1499, 
when Mahmud Suh of Gujarét moved with a body of troops into 


® Eifsim [ aiul, the winiater of tho Bahmani king, now utilined Ahmad 6hih 
against Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur. A puwerful confederacy wut formed, and 
‘Yusaf first turned his attontion towards Bahadur Khan Jilani, and defeated 
him on thy west. Yusaf thon inet the combined formes of Bilar and Abmad- 
nagar near Nalirug, and after a purtial action, Kdsim Barfd fled to Bidar, while 
Abmad :vturned to his capital, as he had po desire to enter on tho war on his 
own account. ‘Ihe rdju of Vijayanagar, wlio was tho fourth confederate, wig 
defented in 1493, and shortly afterwards died of his wounds, In 1495 Destur 
Dindri, the governor of Gulbarge, declared his independence and was supported by 
Abmid Shuh. Yusdf Adil Sh4h ellied hbimeslf to Kasim Berid, and Dastur 
Dindri was defoated, In 1497 Yuuaf’s daughter was mazried at Gulbarga to 
Abmud Shah, pon of Mahmud §h4h Babinani ; when certain territorial arrange- 
ments were made in which Ahmednagar and Berar participeted. These probably 
‘ognristed in reuniting some of the divisions eo aa to restore the old provinces. 
‘Thus Berar was allowed to taks Mahor snd Bamghfr, Ahmadneger to take 
Daniatthdd, and Bijapor to take Galbarge. 
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Kandesh, and Ahmad was forced to raise the siege. The latter hun- 
ever, made a sudden night attack on Mahmud Shéb at Sultdnpur, and 
having driven him back, returned and resumed the siege. Malik 
Ac arranged to give up the fort to the king of Gujardt ; but many 
of the busievod domurred, and wero negotiating with Ahmad about 
its surrender, when the governor died, and the heys of the fort were 
handed over to Ahmad, Daulatébid with its large depondencies 
added? greatly to the king's powor.* Ahmad died in 1808 and was 
bur.ed at Roza, to which he was much attached. 


Burhan Shah, tho son of the late king, was only seven years old 
when ho succeeded, and a council of regency was appointed under 
Mokumal Khin. 'Iméd Shah of Berar invaded the country in 1510, 
and although 8,000 of tho Almadnagarhorso went over to him, 
was successfully opposed by Khwaja Jahan, governor of Parainda, 
Tho young king was him-elf prosent in 2 battle fought at Ranuzi, 
where *Imid Shah was defeated.t Burhiin’s relations claimed their 








© In 1502 Yusaf Adil Shth publicly adopted the Shih ceca, m consequence 
of which another Touruc war formed ygunst hun, consisting of the hings of 
Ahmedaigu wud Beru, with Kutbu-l Mulk of Golkunds, and Amir Burfd, tho 
gon and muccessir of Kasim Barnl at Buln. Yusat was too woak to enconnter 
them, and with 6,000 howe, ravaged the country up te Duitabad, and then 
made bis w ty to Gawal, the capital of Ins gonsn law ‘Imad shih Ho was 
advised to iestene the Sam faith, and to reture for a tne to Kandesl "Imada 
Shah crowd disenvons among the confederate, and Almaed dha ond 
Kuthu-] Mulk deputed to then sespective ciprtils Yunit then camo bach to 
Géwal, and having routed Anh Buxd, returned m tnumph to Biyopm  Yuaaé 
died in 1510, and way succeeded by bu eon Iaunail Adil Shab, who was a minor, 
and the quecn-mother and Kumal Khdn were made regents. The litter restored 
the Sunni fuith and intrigued with Arofi Batid, but was murdered at Byupur by 
2 Tork namod Yusaf. Amir Bad was bemeging Gulbarga ut the time, and 
retreated to Bidar. 

+ Io 1514 Am Band took Mahmud Sh4h Bahmam against Ismail ‘Adv 
Shah, and wae acusted by the kgs of Ahmadnagar, Berar, and Golkonda , but 
the confedoratis were defeated at Allapur nea Bijapur, and Malmud Shah and 
lus son Ahmad wote taken prisoners. Zeus treated them with great kindness, 
end gave bis wster Bibi Masuti in marrage to Abmad Shh. The wedding 
festivities wore concluded with great rejoiungs at Gulbarga, and Mahmud Shih 
‘was escorted to Bidar by 5,000 of Ismal's cevalky. The Bébmani king, weary 
of bis tutelage under Amfr Berid, ceceped the seme year to the king of Berar, 
who sent an army ta rinatatahim = Mshmod Rhth bewaver did not like bi- 
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hereditary rights as patwéris or accountants of Patri, in the “Pure 
bhaini district; but "Iméd Shih refuscd to recognise thom, and 
Mokamal Khén, the regont, forcibly took possossion of the town.* In 
1527 Im. Shéh retook and furtified Pétri, and although he called 
in tho nusistanco of the king of Kandesh, Burhén defeated the 
forces sent against him, and personally drove out the garrison at 
Pa ‘The king of Gujantt next assisted "Imdd Shah, who offered 
to hold Berar nominally under him; an] in 1329 Burhén was 





hard pressed by the combined forces of Gujaiét, Kandosh, and Berar.$ 
Ismail assisted his brother-in-law with 6,000 horse and nearly half 
a million of money, but Amfr Barfd intrigacd with the men and 
Burhiin was dofeated.§ Burhan had to acknowledge the supremacy 


troatment by "Imdd Shab, and when the armies approschol o1ch otho-, went 
over to Amir Birfd. The minister kept him under gretter survoillinco, In 1516 
Amfr Barf marchod against Khoddw and Khdn, who was dofe ited and killedat 
Moahor. ‘Aldu-d din, tho king of ore, now apperre! on the scene und retook 
the plico, but only to lose it in hin tnrn t» Burhan, king of Ahmaduagar, who 
ultim tely captured both Muhor and Rumghtr. 

Mahmud Shih Bahinaini dred in 1528, and hie son Ahmad Shah died two yous 
later. ‘Aldu-d din Shih was next act up, but was depose} und put to desth in 
1622. is euccossor, Wali Ault Shh, was poisoned in "524; and was followe} by 
Kalam Aula Shab, the last of the Béhmani kiagy. Kalun potitione] Babor in 
1526 to r0instate him, but the emperor was not in a position to be of any assist 
ance. [He ose yped the same yeurto his uncle Ismailat Bijepur, an las nothing was 
dono on his beh lf, went to Ahm adn ig tr, whore he pisse 1 tho rom iinder of his life, 

© Burhin was betrothed to Marydm, the sinter of tho king of Bijipur, but 
was impaticnt at the delay in surrendering Sholapur, which was to have boen 
givon as her dowry. A quarrel ensued, and Barkin, assisted by Amir Barfd, was 
defeated in a goncral engagement iu 152%. 

+ It was econ that the grandfather of Ahmad, the foundor of tho Nizim 
Shihi dynasty, was a Frahman of Pdtri, andao far were his doscendants from 
being ashamed of their origin, that they considered it a point of honour to oon- 
tond with Borar for the possesnion of Pitri, to which their Brahmin anoestors 
had been the hereditary accountants. Burhén bestowe:l the town as an inim on 
his Brahmen relations; and their descendants etill represent the accountants of Patri. 

t Inthe preceding year (1628), Buhdn, assisted by Amr Borid, entered 
on enother war with email “Adfi Shah, but the combined forces wore thoroughly 
dofoxted within 40 mil s of Bijapur, by Ismail’s general, ’Asdd Khan 

@ Isniail was much exasperated with Amir Barfd, end proceeded against 
him. A general action wae fought near Rider, end although the enamy wes 
reinforced by « contingent from the king of Golkonda, Temail gained © com- . 
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Distelet,] foprdt, and in 1580, when he sont an embassy tocon- 
of the king of Guj [r Shik on the conquest of Milwa, the latter 
grotulato Bahade}@" "B0Uld do homage porsonally. Tho ambassador, 
insisted that BuryPfSOu® An, saved Burhén from thishumiliation, by 
Sbéh Talis, a rel ith a Koran written by Ali; and when the king of 
preceding iin witenered book, he descended and did homage to it 


Gujords aaw cho sPtth*? Fenounced all protensions to the aoversignty of 


Bal ddur Shih far® 28 Foceived much assistance from bie Bréliman 
tho Dabhon, By P™#Pister; Kawar Sin, in whom he reposed great 
Peshwa or prime ‘Ut Sin was a brave soldier nnd a skilful adininistra- 
confidence. Kawurt'? Mabratta chiefs of tho mountain tracts,* 
tor, and roduced thd W#* again involved ina quarrel with Tsmefl of 
In 1581 BurhantlSte, atatyof his greatest defeats near Natlug. He 
Bijapur, and eu eehae reeonciliation followed, and Buhin was 
Boi'sg AY dager WA orflesigns against Berar, while Ismnil was to 
phiility against the hing of Golkonda for 
ai atictastca Garde hoard at Bidar.t There was comparative 
having assisted Amie Tutt Durbin Shih ond Amir Barid interfered 
d Khan and Ibréhim ‘Adil Shah, and invaded 


tranquillity {ill 1542, whe: 
ie aia yw'S8holapur and Parainda wero captured, and 


permitted to proseento his 


in ndicpate between "Asi: 





the Biji kingd 

ne Migapay ADBCOM: Kise fort. Amir Barid retinod to Udghir, and called 
——————odiate, but before anything could be detinitely arranged, 
plote victory and invoste:prised and captured by ‘Aedd Khin. Bidar surron- 
in tho king of Borar » the good offices of “Iniad Ehah, Amfr Barid waa taken into 
Amir Basid wae f king of Bijapur. Amir Burfd distinguished himself in on 
dered, and throngh.he Raichore Dodb, and was permitted to return to Bidar, but was 
the service of thogues again, and soon act Sbinadn igar against Bijupnr. 
expedition into spur dynasty waa the first to omploy Mahrattas as soldiers, and wes 







invaded the torritories of the king of Golkonds, and while 

chiefly infa Moilkonde, contracted e fever af which he died in 1°32. Malu, the 
+ Ismaife, succovded under the regen: sted by "Aska 

besieging, but as he proved unfit to rw rother Ibrahim 

eldest splaced on the throne. The now king restored the Sunni faith, and was 

in lal to the Dakhanie end Abyssinians, In 1535 he mixed Rimself up with tha 

eatio affairs of the Vijayanagar State ; and in 1542 his minister, "Andd bhén, 
#rom the government. 
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protection of the country towards the Godavari, as Holkar had plun- 
dered some of tho Nizim’s villages, and levied a contribution on 
Aurangfbéd. 

The health of His Highness Nizim ’Ali was in a very precarious 
state, and Sindia, Holkar, and the réja of Nagpur assembled 
their forces to interrupt tho regular succession, Tho attach- 
ment of Sikandar Jah to the British alliance was well known ; and 
hence the Mahrattas desired to place on the masnad His Mighness’s 
youngest son, wlio was known to bo inimical to the British, and 
friondly to the confederate cause. Suitable precautions were taken 
at Haidaréléd ; and Lord Mornington directed General Wellesley 
to oceupy an advanced position in the Nizém’s territory, within 
fourteen marches of the capital. Nizdm ‘Ali died on the 6th August, 
and tho folowing day Sikandar Jah took his seat on the masnad 
without any opposition. 


‘The confederates, bafiled in their design, determined to invade tho 
Haidarfbéd dominions; and General Wellesley opened the campaign 
Ly capturing Ahmadnagar on the 12th August. Holkar retired to 
Mélwa ; but Sindia entcred the Nizém’s dominions by tho ’Ajanta 
ghét on the 24th Angust, and captured the fort of Jélna, which ho 
occupied. Colonel Stevenson had already crossed to the north of tho 
Godévari, and General Wellosley arrived at Aurang&Léd on the 20th 
August. The Mahrattas were proceoding south-eart with the view 
of crossing the Godévari and marching on Haidarébéd. Colonol 
Stovcnson immediately advanced, snd on the 2nd September attacked 
and recaptured the fort of Jélna ; while General Wellesley moved along 
the left bank of the Godavari in order to intereopt theMahrattas, who 
were forced to retire in a northerly direction. On the night ofthe 9th 
September, the former officer surprised the camp of the confederates, 
and inflicted considerable Joss on the enemy ; and on the 11th Sep- 
tember Colonel Stevenson joined General Wellesley at Badnapur. 
‘The Mahrattas were then encamped between Bokardan and Jéfardbéd ; 
and it was arranged that the two columns should move the follow- 
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ing morning in different directions, but that they should effect 
Junction on the 24th, and attack the enomy. Goneral Wellosley 
however, came up with the Mahrattas on the 23rd, near the village of 
Aassayo, and without waiting for Colonel Stevenson, at once engaged 
them, and gained a splendid victory. Colonel Stevenson, who 
had been detained on tho march, took no part in tho battle, but 
arrived in time to contribute to the total disorganization of the 
enemy. He pursued the retreating armies down the ’Ajanta ghét 
with the Haidardébéd Subsidiary Force and the Nizdm’s cavalry 
and infantry, and then as far as Burkéapur. This important city 
surrondored on tho 6th October ; and two days later, Colonel Steven- 
son laid siego to Asirgarh. The fortress was bombarded, and on 
21st October was about to be stormed, when the garrison 
capitulated and became prisoners of war." In the meantimo the 
Mabhrattas rallied beyond the Narbada, and having been reinforced, 
crossed back into the Dakhan. The main body moved westward, ax 
if to make for Puna by the Kasér Béri ghit ; and General Wellesley, 
who remained sonth of the ’Ajanta pass, mado « corresponding move- 
ment to intorcept them by Aurangébéd. The Mahrattas then tarned 
northwards to interrupt Coloncl Stevenson at Burhdnpur; but 
Gonoral Wellesley also turned round and descended the "Ajanta ghit, 
when the confederates marched south and crossed the ’Anki Tanki 
pass. Tho British Gonoral once more ascended the "Ajanta ghit, 
and on hin way to Aurangabéd, very nearly came up with the enemy. 
Raghoji Bhosla retreated rapidly towards Berar, and sent 5,000 horace 
to eut off » convoy of 14,000 bullock-loads of grain. Captain 
Baynes, the officer in charge, made a spirited defence at ’Ambad, 
and on the Bist October brought nearly the whole of the convoy 
to General Wellesley’s camp. The Nizfm’s army moved from 
Asirgarh in order to attack Gdéwalgarh ; and General 
‘Wollesley descended the ghét at Eajura, to cover and support 





© During the war, the distriot of Kandesh, which belonged to Sindis, was 
placed under the temporery management of the revenue officers of the Nisém. 
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Colonel Stovenson’s operatiuns. Sindia proposed for peace, and 
a cessation of hostilities was granted, on condition that he should 
zetire 20 hos east of Kilichpur; but the armistice was not oxtend- 
ed to Raghoji Bhosla. ‘The condition was not obsorved ; and on the 
29th Novomber Colonel Stevenson was joined by Genoral Wollosley. 
‘Tho combined forces attached and routed the army of tho confedor- 
ates on the plain of Argdm, taking 38 pieces of cannon and all their 
ammunition, General Welledey brought to the Governor Goneral’s 
notice, the impoitant aid he recervca in tho battle from Colonel 
Stevenson and the forces under bi» command, noticing wath especial 
approval the conduct of the cavalry, who pmisued and dispersed the 
fugitives, captnring a standard from Sindia’s troops. 


The Haidardbéd irregula: troops had also becn despatched, by ordors 
of the Nizdm, for the protection of various posts of importance along 
tho hno of the Gudévai1, and are reported to havo rendored very impor- 
tant service dung tho war. On many occasions and in many 
places, they attacked and dofcated bodies of the confoderate cavalry, 
who wero endvasouring to plunder and destioy the villages in tho 
Nizdm’s territory." On the 5th Decembei, the combincd forces of 


© Previous to the wir breaking ot, Nazdin Ale formshod Gent ral Wellesty 
with vktter, mvesting hum with full powas, to order ind control all officers, 
mmibtary commandos, hillad as, auld as, Seon the weston fonticr of the Handa 
rabdd durmunons Lay Thehness dao issued Stringent imstinctiens direct to all hue 
officers, to obey the Generals scqmneitions , and Sikandar Jah, on lus acccssion, 
confined and ratersted than Those erdos however, wae to 4 conadaable 
extent endered nugatesy, by tho rcbelhous spnat anumfcvted by some of the 
Nicdin’s offers, who, bnbed by the confuder ites, prouused dhamselvon mmmunty 
by ther dist ince from the capit 2, nd from the incaperience of the new Nui. 
‘The most glaring wt nccs of drubcdience te the Nizam’s ardor, woe shown by 
the commandints of the forts of Dinlatabad and Darar, who 1 fuod to vbey 
General Wellesk y's requeition {o1¢¢ av¢ into there forts the nick and wounded ifter 
the bith of Amaye On the repre cnt ition of Gencral Wellesdey, the disobedic nt 
officers were af one disuusd, and ior stuingent orders were issued to 
all ranks, to yield the fullest obedience to the 1qumtions made on them, General 
Wellesiey also reqnested that one of the Nisém’a own officers, of suthcient rank 
snd with full powors, shonld remain im attendance at the head-quarters of the 
army, 01 Lbs Eghness » agent. The Nuzém nomunated rja Mabrpst Rim, who was 
selected by General Wellesley fot this duty, but with tho view of avoiding all 
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General Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson invested Gdwalgarh, which 
was captured on the 15th, The rdja of Nagpur dospaired of success, 
and sued for peace on the 17th December. His proposals wore ac- 
cepted on condition of his ceding the provines of Katack to the British, 
and withdrawing from the province of Berar, partially occupied by 
him, and of which he had collected the revenues in participation 
with the Nizdm. The rdja also ceded the torritory between His 
Highness’s frontier and the hills ; but a district yielding 4 lakhs of 
rupees of annual revenue, containing the furts of Gdwalgarh and Nar- 
nila, was returnod, as being of little value to the Nizdm, although it 
was necessary to the réija, to enable him to coerce and keep in subjec- 
tion the predatory hill tribea of his dominions. india also sued for 
peace, and a treaty was entered into on the 30th December 1805, by 
which he runounced all claims whatever on the Nizém, and coded a 
large tract of territory. It was agreed by the allies, that the country 
ceded to the west of the Warda river and south of ths hills, and all 
the territory betwoon the ’Ajanta hills and tho Godavari, should 
belong to the Nizém. A partition treaty was formally concluded 
betweon the allies on the 28th April 1804.* 


After the termination of hostilities, a large division of Colonel 
Stovenson’s army was stationed at Jéfarébdd. In 1808 a body of 
‘Holkar’s troops under Mahomed ’Ali Khén Baksh, plunderod portions 
of Kandesh, and entored the Nizdm’s dominions, where it was 
dispersed by the Subsidiary Force, “Amir Khin, of the Holkar 
family, ravaged Berar the following year, and let loose a body of 


chanoo of misundorstanding in future, a clause was insertod inthe treaty of 1800, 
providing for free ingress or egress to all forts belonging to euch of the coutract- 
ing parlies, in the event of « joint war. When the wur was over, nije Mubipat Rim 
was appointed aubadar of Berar and Aurang4béd. 

©The primo minister ‘Azimu-l Umara died in May 180¢; and Mir ‘Alum, 
formerly known as Mir Abdul Kasim, was appointed prime mininter. 

‘Mir ‘Alam died in Docember 1808, and the Nis&im assumed the administration 
himself, employing raja Chandu Lall as Pesbkar or defuty minister, an appoint- 
ment which be held under Mir’Alam. His Highness afterwards eppointed Moniru-l 
‘Mulk prime minister, but the executive was committed to réja Chandu Lal. 
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Pindhéris. He was soon however, driven across the Narbada.* 
In 1809 the mutiny among the officers at Madras extended to Jélna, 
and at one time assumed a serious aspect, but the officers eventually 
submitted. 


In 1818 the “ Russell Brigade” was raised and named in honour of 
Mr, Russell, the Resident of the day. This force, the nucleus of the 





© Up to 1812, the Pindhéris increased yeurly in nombers, atrength, and daring, 
and evon ravaged Berar and other portions of the Nizfim’s dominions. 

In 1814 Baji Rao commenced intriguing against the Company's government, 
and wus inuch influenced by an unworthy favourite, Trimbakji Danglid, who was 
ufterwarda imprisoned by the British, for the murder of the Geikwar’s ambasaador. 
‘Yrimbakji escaped in 1816, and joined the turbulent Bhila among the hills about 
‘Nasik and Kandosh. The insurgents were gaining ground, and Béji Rao began 
to levy troops, when Puna was surrounded by « British ermy, and a now treaty 
‘was entered into with the Peshwa. In 1817 the Snbsidiury Force at Jéfurdbad 
wan ordered to move northwards, and Licutenunt Duvies of the Nizdm’s horme, 
succeeded in dispersing a body of insurgents under Trimbakji's brother. 

‘An oasly an 1814, the British deaied to provide against the Vindhéria, by 
establishing 4 chuin of military posts between their own fronticr and that of 
their ally the Nizdm ; but Raghoji Bhorla, the réja of Nagpur, did not support 
the movement. The Huidardéb4d Subsidiary Force wax removed from Jélna to 
Ellichpur, and the Puna army from Sirur to Jéfurabéd, while the Haidar&béd 
Contingent wan formed into a large roworve. In the meantime the Pindhérie 
continued their dopredations, and in October 1815, Chitn plundered the Nizdm's 
dominions as far south as the Kistna. Another inuption, more daring than the 
Yast, occurred in September 1816 ; and as those ravages were principally confined 
to the territories of the Niedin and the British, there was a well-founded belief, 
that the Pindhériy wero secretly encouraged by the Peshwa and other Mahratts 
chiefs. Raghoji Bhosla died in 1817, and hin succomor was placed under 
the regency of Appa Suhib, who murdered the young rdje in 1817, and ascended 
the masnnd. Towards the end of 1817, the Governor General completed hin 
arrangements for a grand catnpeign aguinst the Pindbdria ; and the Peshwa having 
thrown off the mask, was defeated at Khirki on the Sth November. General 
Smith arrived soon afterwards with hisdivision from Kandesh, and Baji Rao 
was pursued. Appa Sahib also became hostile, but was repulsed in an attack on 
the British Residency onthe 26th November, and sfter the arrival of the Be.ar 
Division under General Doveton, was completely defoated at Nagpur on the 24th 
December. The rd division of the grand army under Sir J. Malcolm waa sent 
aguinst Holkar in Central Indis, and took part in the action at Mehidpar on the 
‘2ist Decomber. Holker was thoroughly defeated, andon the 6th January 2618, 
concluded peace with the allies. Meanwhile the pursuit of the Peshwa was 
sontinued, and on the 16th May 1818, he surrendered himself to Bir J. Malcolm 
with the Nizém’s troops in Central India. Baji Rao was deposed, but Apps Sahib 
was restored and forgiven. 
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Haidarébéd Contingent, at first consisted of two battalions, armed, 
clothed, and equipped like the Company’s troops. His Highness 
was bound by the Treaty of 1800 to provide 6,000 infantry and 
9,000 cavalry, to serve with the British in time of war; and the Court 
of Directors subsequently gave the Governor General permission, to 
embody the Contingent in licu of this force. 


The Contingont was frequently employed against the Naiks and 
Bhile who infested Aurangab@d and Berar; and in conjunction 
with tho Haidardbéd Subsidiary Force, rendered very important 
service in the Mahratta war, which was duly acknowledged by the 
Governor General. The campaign was over in the boginning of 
1818, and the Peshwa’s territories were annexed. A treaty was 
finally concluded on the 31st December 1822, for the division of the 
conquered and coded territory ; and districts to the aunual value of 
54 Jakhs of rupees fell to tho Niz&ém’s share, 


Up to tho end of the year 1818, the troops composing the Con- 
tingent in Borar wore under r4ja Govind Baksh, and the monthly pay- 
ment for their maintonance was advanced by the banking house of 
Mesers. Palmer and Oo., which had been established at Haidardbéd 
in 1814. Jn 1820 the irregular force at Aurangébfd was reor- 
gonised,—one battalion being formed to protect the district on the 
north-west frontier against the Bhils, and another to furnish guards 
in the AurangAbéd city and surrounding villages.* 


In 1820 Sir Charles Metcalfe propored to appoint Company's officers to 
specified districtu of the Haidarabad Btate, to collect the revenues, control the 
police, check oppression, and form revenac settlemonts for short periuds. These 
reformn were imperative, and their introduction in 1821 was followed by decided 
success. Sir Charlos Motealfe next looked into the financial affairs of the state, 
and propoeed in 1823 thata loen of about 100 lakhs should be advanced 
by the Governor General, for the payment of the sums due ta Mesara. Palmer 
and Company end to the British Government ; im return for which, the an- 
nual Peshkash of 7 lakhs of rupees payable for the Northern Sarkars should be 
relinquished. Sikandar Jch died in 1829, end bisson Nasira-d Dauls, the new 
‘Niadm, administered the effsirsof his country in his own way. The Company's 
oflcera wore removed from the districts ;bnt the amonnt settled on the villages 
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To roturn to the military operations, the entire provines of Kandesh 
wan coded to the British under the terms of the treaty with Holkar, 
and after Biji Rao’s deposition, the Peshwa’s territories wero also 
annexed ; but there was somo trouble in taking possession of tho forts, 
as the garrisons rofased to give them up. The Subsidiary Force and 
Contingent were ordered out, and very soon *Antur, Chélisgnon, 
and other places surronderod. The fort of Mullagaon made a moro 
stubborn resistance, and Licutenant Davies of the Nizém’s horse 
was killed during the sioge. A reinforcement from the Contingent 
subsequently arrived, and Mallagaon was taken, 


Oporations were next directed against the Bhils in tho 'Ajanta 
and Gaotfla range, whero they had greatly increased in numbers, 


umder the Company's guamntes, war not to be cxcceded, until after the 
expitution of the period for which tho several rottlewmonte had been made, 
Shorily after the accession of Naxim-d Dunla, tho Contingunt waa called ont to 
suppreny # rebellion that waa raised by one of his brothers; and aguin in 1836 
unt 1841, it war employed to reduce tho inregulurs to uhedience, From the 
accession of Nusirn-d Daula, the hivtony of the Nizdm’s dominions wax one of 
increaring financial emharrasamont. In 1842 the debt due on scvount af the 
Contingent mnwunted to 160 Inkhs, and the Nizésw contributed 120 lakhy ut 
of hia private family treusme to pay off theno arrcara, Raja Chandu Lal resigned 
the samme your. aud the Nizdin wan arked to nominate a inininter, Imt one after 
anuthor of Hiv Highness's nominees resigned. 

‘The State was on the verge of bankruptoy, when the Renident wan anthorived 
in June 1845, to inake advances for the payment of the Contingent. Iu 1846 Sm4 ju 
Mulk was appointed minister, and in the ame your an alarining mutiny 
Droke out, which had to be quelled by the Subsidiary Foree. ‘Thu debt continucd 
to eceunmlate, and the ministor solicited Hin Ilighness to contribute once more 
from his family treasure ; but dimgreements urose, and Suréju-l Mulk waw 
dinmissed. The Niadm nominated two or thrve other ministers in xucceusion, hut 
they all resigned within afew monthe, and Surfju-t Mulk was reappoisted 
ministor. After great exortionr, the debt waa roduced to 60 lakhs in Cotober 
1852; and as there eppoared to bo little pronpect that the Contingent could 
be paid with regularity in tho future, the Governor General determined to dispose 
‘of the question finally. On the 21st May 1853 = troaty was signed, by which the 
Aintricta of Berar, Naldrug, and Raichore, yielding a revenue of 60 lakhs of rupecs 
‘ yoar, ware astigned for the maintonancs of the Contingent. Other olaime for the 
families of Appa Desai, Mahipat Bam, and certain Mabrattas, wore alao to bo paid 
from the revenues of the assigned districts, and any surplas wus to be made aver 
to His Highness. Six days after the conclusion of the treaty Suréja! Muli died, 
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and were under thirty-two leaders, the chief of whom in 1819 was 
Chil Ndik, Detachments were sent among the hills, and the fort of 
Baitalwédi and other strongholds were captured. Chil Néik was 
taken and hanged ; but the Bhils were far from being subdued, 
and two new leaders, Jandbula and Jakira, fiercely ravaged the plains 
to avenge the loss of Chil Néik. A military cordon was drawn at 
the base of the "Ajanta hills for about a hundred miles, and Jandhule, 
Jakira, and 1,200 of their followers surrendered in 1821. After a 
fow months’ quiet, there was another outbreak in 1822, headed by 
the famons Hiria. The low country was harassed for some time ; 
but as force had failed, it was determined in 1825 to try kind mea- 
sures. The Bhils had been promised a living if they would come 
down to the plains, but they refused, and attempts wore now made 
to encourage them to enlist and form a Bhil corps. An agency was 
established near Chélisgaon, and Major Ovans and Lieutenant 
Graham induced many of the ’Ajanta Bhils to form settlements and 
engage in agriculture. The Bhils were still troublesome, and those at 





and hiv nophew Salér Jang B&hadur, the grandson of Monira-1 Mulk, was appointed 
Prime minister. In 1857, the Nizdin Nusiru-d Daula «lied, and was succooded by 
hie eon Afzalu-i Daula, During the sume year the Indian Matiny occurred in 
Bindostan, and the spirit of disaffection was not long in showing iteclé in the 
‘Dakban ; but the effurta of tho new Nisém, aided by tho advice and energy of 
His Highnew’a minixter, Sélér Jang, kopt it under wabjection. In 1860 
the Government of India dotenmined to reoognine the eminont service 
rendered by the Nizfim during the mutiny. It wos found on experience 
that territory yielding 36 lakhs of rupeos was sufficiont to mest the expenses of 
tho Contingent ; and in December 1861, the districts of Noidrag and Raichore, 
yiolding 15 lakhs of rupecs, were roturnod. Tho district of Shorupnr, yielding 
€ lakhs of rupees, was also made over to the Nizdm, owing to the rebollions 
conduct of the réja during the mutiny. A dobt of 50 lakhs of rupeen to 
tho Britich was likewise cancelled. In return, a strip of land on the left bank 
of the Godavari was ceded by the Nisdm, and a duty of 5 per osnt. on goods 
carriod on the Goddvari was abolished. On the Sist August 1861, the Order of the 
Grand Commander of the Starof India was conferred on His Highness. The 
Nizém Afzalu-d Daula died in February 1849, and waa succeeded by his only son, 
‘Mir Mahbub ’Ali Kho, then an infant of three years of age. The odministra- 
tion of His Highness the Nizim’s dominions was placed in the hands of Sir Salar 
dang, crested in 1887 a K.CS.L, and in 18718G.0.8.1, in recognition of 
his servioas rendered during the mutiny; and caw&b Shameswl-Umra was 
‘senccinted with him in the government of ihe country. 
oe 
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Kanhar recommenced their depredations about 1880. Tho Gaotéla 
hill, seven miles north of Kavhar, became noted aa one of their 
strongholds ; and a body of the Contingent troops was ordered up 
fram Aurang&béd, to hunt them out of the hills and reopen the ghét 
roads. The troops were encamped at Guotéla for six months, and 
the hills were scoured. It was about this time that the Outram ghét 
was constructed by the British officer of that name, while he was 
engaged in conciliating the wild hill-men of the ‘Ajanta and Gaotéla 
range. A foreo was aftorwards cantoned at Kanhar for soveral years, 
and a Britieh officer was stationed there as Bhil Agent. The troops 
were withdrawn about 1840, and the Bhil Agency was abolished a 
fow years later. 


The history of the district up to 1853 ie involvod in the general 
financial embarrassments of the dominions, which culminatod in the as- 
signment of Berar and othor provinces. In 1853 the city of Auran- 
g&bdd was the seat of a sharp conflict near Jaswantpura, just outside 
the Roshan gate, betwoen a body of the Nizfin’s own troops whose 
salaries were in arrears, and a portion of the Contingent ; and after an 
obstinate resistance, tho former was dofeated and dispersed. Dis- 
turbances occurred the same year st Sillodo, ond Bokardan, 
which were quelled by Colonel Abbott with the Contingent troops. 
Soon afterwards, aboot 300 Robillas wore attacked and dofcated at 
Jéina, by a party of His Highnese’s troops undor nawdb Gulém 
Husain Khén. 


In the evontful year of 1857, the nows of tho mutiny in North- 
ern India, made an unpleasant impression on the men of the Contin- 
gent stationed at Aurangébéd, many of whom were from Oude ‘und 
other parts of Hindostan. The 1st Cavalry arrived from Mominébéd 
on the 9th June, and was the earliest to show signs of disaffection, 
‘Intimation was at once sent off to Haidarébdd regarding the mutin- 
ous spirit that was manifesting itself, and orders were issued for the 
Movement of a body of troops from Punato Aurangébdd. The 
artillery and infantry were beginning to be suspected ;and the 
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men of the cavalry threatened em attack, but hesitated, and 


looked for encouragement from the few irregulars in the city. 
The latter however, did not sympathise with the movement, and 
there was not the slightest disaffection among them. In the mean- 
time rnmours of the approach of the Bombay troops under General 
‘Woodburn reached the men of the cavalry, and they returned to 
their duty, On General Woodburn’s arrival, the disaffected regiment 
wasordored to a dismounted parade, and the Bombay troops were 
drawn up in front of them. The Rassaldar read out the names of the 
mutineers, when some of the men attempted to load their carbines, 
and the guns were fired upon them. The mutineers broke loose and 
fled, followed by the dragoons ; but many escaped, and tried to spread 
disaffection throughout the country. A slight outbreak and attack on 
the British Residency occurred at Haidarébd; but the prime minister, 
nawd&b Sdlér Jang, gave early notice of the hostile movement, and it 
waa ensily overcome. Nawab Sdldr Jang also apprehended a dozen 
ofthe Acrangébdd mutineers and mado thom over to the Resident. 
The mutinous spirit nover again showed itself, and no body of troops 
rendered more able or gallant service, throughout the subsequent 
campaigns, than the Contingent and the Haidardbéd Subsidiary Force. 


During the months of July and August, Colonel Davidson the 
British Resident, assembled a strong brigade at Malkepur in 
Berar, which with the Bombay troops, was placed under Sir Hugh 
Rose. The sorvice rendered by this brigade during the mutiny, 
comprised the relief of Ségar, investment of Jhansi, battle of 
Betwa, storm and capture of Jhansi, battle of Kunch, attack and 
capture of Kalpi, march on Gwalior, and surprise and defeat of the 
rebels at Morar. 


Daring the year of the mutiny, the ’Ajanta Bhils were once more 
troublesome, and under Bhagoji Néik, broke ont in the Ahmadnagar 
district, They continued their depredations, for a couple of years, 
and in 1859 the leader was surprised and captured during a bold 
raid on Obflisgaon. 


Cunpter Tv. 
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Alarm was felt in 1858 at the approach of the rebel TAntia Tepi, 
who crossed the Narbada on the 3rd November, and tried to get 
southward that he might stir up the Dakhan. A body of troops was 
sent after inm, and the *Ajanta ghiét and other passes were guarded. 
The rebel was overtaken and routed, and retired across the Narbada 
in 1859. The news of his intentions however, bad a disquieting 
effect, and parties of marauders began plundering. One band 
attacked Bokardan and ’Anwa in 1859, and then retired to Berar, 
where nearly the whole gang was captured, 


CHAPTER V. 
INHABITANTS. 


A tradition mentioned by Ferishta goes back to the deluge, and Ghapter V- 
derives the present name of the country from Dakhan the son of , Xarly inne 
Hind the con of Ham ; and the Tamil writings as contained in the 
Mackenzie MSS., claim a similar ancient ancestry. The legendas of 
the Brahmans peopled the Jand with “ blackskins, flat nosed raw- 
eaters, domons, enemies, alaves.”* The results of modern research 
also, are by no means clear regarding the aborigines. Remains 
of agate weapons have been found in the alluvial deposits of the 
river Goddvari belonging to the Stone age ; and the rade monuments 
and burial grounds which occur in the lower parts of the valley of 
the same river, as well as in other localities in Southern India, 
are relics of the Bronze and Metal age. As the stone monuments 
bear close resemblance to the ancient Druidical remains found else- 
where, it has been conjectured that the people who constructed 
them were of Skythio origin, and that they immigrated from Central 
Asia at a very early period. The consensus of opinion is on the whole 
favourable to the theory, thatthe Dakhan was inhabited in remote 
ages by a powerful race of men ; and it even appears that this race 
continued to be powerful to within recent times, and that it was 
exterminated by the Dravidians during the tenth or eleventh century 
of the present ere.f 


Little is known ofthese Skythians, or of the early Kolarians xetsriansant 
and Dravidians who arrived later, except that they all belonged to 





© Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. VIL, pp. 810, 811; and 
Dr. Hunter's Imperial Gasettoer of India, article “Inala.” 

$ Madren Journal of Litersture and Salence, Vol. VIL, p. 311; and Fergue- 
ton's Rude Stone Monuments, p £76 
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—— 
different branches of the Mongolian stock. The Kolarian tribes 
from the north-east and the Dravidians from the north-west seem 
to have enconntered each other in Central India, when the latter 
broke up the former into fragments and moved ina great body to 
the south. The Aryans, whose invasions according to the Vedas 
happened about three thousand years before Christ, found the 
country peopled by these different races, some of whom were com- 
paratively civilized, and were embraced in the most powerful king- 
doms of the south of India. The Nagas or Takshaks of Central 
India, who are supposed to be the old Tree and Serpent worshippera, 
recognized an ancient Dravidian kingdom; and a Tamil or Dravid- 
ian literature existed long before the spread of Brahmanism into the 
Dakhan. The Purdnas state that the forest of Dandakdrania 
was given by Rvana to the musicians; and Forishta mentions that 
the Dravidians introduced music into Hindostan, Even atthe present 
day, the Gaurdus or temple musicians are considered by the people to 
be the aborigines of Mahdrdshtra. When therefore Réma invaded 
the south about a thousand years after the first arrival of the Aryans, 
Ravana whom he attacked was the sovereign of « powerful kingdom, 
and hie subjecta were probably a cultivated people.t 





© Dr, Hunter's Imperial Gazotteor, article “Indie.” 

‘The Dravidians wore traced through the language affinities of the Gonda of 
Centre] Indis, to the Panjab, end then on to the Brabuis of & Afghanistan ; 
but Dr. Caldwell fn the last edition of his Comparative Grammar, hae removed 
the Brabui from the list of Dravidian languagea—Cast’s Modern Languages 
of India, pp. 11, 41, 42. 

Sndging from affinities of archwologicel remains, there are no traces of 
the Dravidians between the Narbada and the Indus; and it ecems that this 
rao may, cither by ea or land, have passod from southern Babylonia to the 
western shores of India. Tho Dravidians st first occupied the extreme south, 
and then continued to spread towards the north, till they met the Aryans at the 
‘Vindya mountains. —Fergusson’s Hist. of East. Architecture, pp. 11, 26. 


+ Mr, Talboys Wheeler considers, that Réme’s expedition into the Dakhen 


of the Dakhan, and the Brahmanical revival of the 6th and 7th oen- 
of the present ere. (T. Wheeler, Hist of Indis, Vol. IIL.) On the other 
the southernmost point of India was epparentiy a seat of Brahmantosl 
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‘Whether the Dravidians were altogether subjugated by the 
Aryens is not very clear. Some are inclined to think that the re- 
lations between them were always of an amicable kind ; and that if 
the Dravidians did eventually submit, they gradually rose in the 
social scale under the Aryans, und formed communities and states in 
the extreme south, rivalling those of their instructors in the north, 
Itis said that “the Aryans were eo masterful » people, with so high 
a conception of everything belonging to themselves, that wherever 
they established themeelves, they Aryanised everything they found.”* 
On the other hand, they have been accused of degrading and making 
servile every poopls with whom they came in contact. It is certain 
that they always spoke and wrote in the most contemptuous manner 
of the other non-Aryans, and that they waged perpetual warfare 
against the latter. 


‘Tho Bhils and Kols, who are now generally classed as aboriginal 
racos, are found about the hilly portions of the district, According 
to Mr. Brandreth’s language test, the Kols belong to the Kolarian 
atock that entered by the north-eastern passes. The Bhils have no 
spoken language by which they may be properly grouped, but are 
doubtless of the same stock.t ‘The Gonds, who are likewise included 
among the aborigines, are but poorly represented, and are classed with 
the Dravidians. 

‘There are few notices of the Dravidian Andhras and Cholas. The 
former ruled from Warangal, and afterwards from Nander and Paitan 





worship at the time of the Periplus, and « temple of Siva stood on Cape 
Comorin in AD, 100, There is also no reason to suppose that the Aryans at 
the time of Réma’s expedition formed any permanent settlements in the Ds- 
Ixhan ; but it was open to their missionaries, and by alow degrees imbibed that 
‘amount of Brohmenism which eventuslly pervaded the whole of the south 
Ferguson's Hist. of Esat, Arch, p. 26. 

© Dr. Caldwell’s Comp. Gram, pp. 108, 108, 576. See also Cust's Modern Lan- 
guages of the East Indies, p. 12. . 

‘f The woight of evidence seems to be in favour that the Bhils, presumably 
‘Kolariane, have lost their language and adopted « dialect of Hindi—Cont'’s 
Modern Languages af E. Indies, pp. 10, 49. 
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on the Goddvari ; and their sway mainly extended over the ancient 
Telnga country. The Cholas made extensive conquesta in the 8th 
and 9th centuries, and some of the caves at Elura are attributed to 
them. 
aryens, Turning to the Aryans, end omitting Rama’s expedition 
into the Dakhan, the most satisfactory account of them is to be 
found in the numerous records and inscriptions of the Ohalukyans, 
a race ‘of Kehattriyas, whose sovereigns ruled over Mihé- 
réshtra from the 5th to the 12th century. The Chalukyans wore 
succeeded by the Y&davas, 2 branch of the Balldlas whom tradition 
identifies with the @ulis or cowherds, and who were consequently 
abira, connected with the Ahirs or shepherds. No distinct Ahir race is to 
be found in the district; but it is remarkablo that tho Mshratta and 
Balldla Brahmans of southern India are designated by one common 
appellation, namely “ Ahir” or “ Afyar,” and that certain mombers 
of the artisan classes, agrioultariats, and water-carriers, are similarly 
styled. Although in » manner mingled with the general population, 
the Ahbirs preserve many of their ancient manners and customs, and 
do not intermarry with the other castes. The Yaédavas just allnded 
to, are supposed to be of the Skythian tribes that entered India from 
the north-west during the second and first centuries before Christ. 
It is at least clear, that on the first arrival of the Mahomedans in 
the district, the Y4davas who opposed them wore Mahrattss and not 
Rajputs, although the latter element prevailed in the Dokhan ~ 


then as now. 


arent Bitar The present Hindu population is made up of the sbove-mentioned 
pre-Aryan, Aryan, and Skythio elements, Jooscly moulded into 
a whole by being brought within the pale of a common religion, 
but still kept apart according to the distinctions of race and the 
cocupations of the people, The quadruple division of Manu into 
Brahmans, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, was made at a time 
when the Aryans and non-Aryans were beginning to get much in~ 
termized. Indeed, the great law-giver mgniions the names of sixty 
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mixed and degraded tribes, besides thirty othors whose names are 
not givon, The Aryans weie Aivided by him according to their 
ecenpations as priests, wamiora 1 ..“ivators. They wore the 
sacred thread, and wero known as the “ twiee-born” raco, in contra- 
distinction to the Sudras or sorfs who wore termed ‘ once-burn.” 
A few of tho non-Aryans still preserve their cthnical identity as 
wandoring tribes of jugglers, basket-weavers, and fortunc-tellers. 
Thus the Nits, Pirdhis, Ghisddis, Kaikddis, aud other itinerant 
bands, aro recognised to this day a> distinct from the surrounding 
Hindu population. The bolder spirits among the aborigines, such as 
tho Bhils, have kept to theinselves ; but the majority have submitted 
to the Aryan invadors, and have become the low-castes on which tho 
social fubrio of Hinduism rests. Tho Brahmans likewise doyounced 
all who did not submit to them, and degraded oven Aryan settlers 
who rofused their caste system. In this manner, the Yuranas or 
carly Grovks, who played such an important part in cavo sculpture, 
were thrown ont of easte. But the non-Aryan cloments preponderated 
in the out-castes, such asin the Mahdre aud Mings, to whom the 
soverent toil in the field and all the hard and dirty work in the vil- 
Ingo were assigned. There was again a large numbor of castes of 
mixed descent from the four recognised classes, almost outirely 
grouped according to oceupation.* They compriso tho artisans, tho 
groat boily of agriculturists known as tho Kunbis, and other Inbourers. 
Somo of the Kunbis lay claim to be Vainyas, but thie caste is said 
to be only representod by cortain familios of bankers and merchants, 
and its identity with the cultivators of the soil seems to be lost. Even 
in very curly times, the woalthior Vaisyas gradually rose to the war- 
rior onsto ; while others at a later poriod mingled with tho labouring 
moultitade and degenorated into Sudras. Soveral Mahratta chiefs and 


©'Tho children of promiscnous marriages were held to occupy @ very inferior 
rank in aociety, aud wore excluded from the privilogew in regard to inheritance, 
aud other matters, to which legitimate offspiings were entitled. They wero 
mown as “apssada” or lower olneses, aud formed « numerous and ever 
Snoressing section of the Hindu community. 
wa 
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Deshmukhs lay claim to Kshattriya descent ; but the warrior 
caste, as a distinct body, is mainly confined to the vicinitiea of some 
of tho hill forts which the Rajputs formerly garrisoned. Tho highest 
caste, or that of priosta, is to be found in almost overy village, and 
has maintained its individuality with much greater precision and dis- 
tinctness than any of the other castes. The rigid exclnsiveness of the 
Brahmans, almost from the timo of their arrival, has developed cer- 
tain qualities that aro typical of the raco. They, and tho Bhils, stand 
ont in bold relief as the comparatively puro descendants of the Aryans 
and non-Aryans; hut it ia in the facial type that the contrast botweon 
them is most striking. The Brahmans are tall and slim, have facos 
of an oval contour, with amplo forohoad, moderate jaws and 
month, round chin perpendicular with tho forehond, regular set of 
distinct and fino foatures, nose well turned aud expanded with elliptic 
nostrils, well-sized and finely-opened oyes running directly acrovs tho 
face, and no want of eyebrow, eyclash, or beard. Their peaceful 
calling, hereditary education, and methodical life, havo transmitted 
their best qualities to their descendants, Notwithstanding the vicissi~ 
tudes to which they have boen subjected for agen, they aro intelloctu- 
ally auperior to, better-favoured than, and still possess all the influence 
derived from culturo, refinoment, and saccrdotal character, over tho 
different peoples among whom they live. Tho face of tho Bhils, on 
the other hand, is of a somewhat lozenge contour, caused by tho large 
cheekbones; the features are less perpondicular in front,ovcasionod moro - 
by oxcess of jaws and mouth than by dofect of forchcad and chin ; 
there is a larger proportion of face to hoad which is less round; the 
face ia broador and flatter and not so symmetrical; the short wide nose 
is often clubbed at the end and has round nostrils; the eyes aro smaller 
and not so open ; the ears are large, the lips are thick, and the beard 
is deficient." ‘The Bhils have not emerged in any very great dogreo, 
from the barbarous condition in which they probably were, when 
they came from beyond the Himélayas. They roam about with their _ 


© Hodguon's Aborigines of Indie, pp. 149,160. Geo also Dr. Hanter's Imperial 
Gasettecr, article “ Indie.” 
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bows and arrows now, vory much as they did in the encient forests, 
displaying thoir original simplicity of habits and customs, and observ- 
ing a religion ofa very primitive description. They are bold and 
warlike, end like the ancient Celts, associate in clans; while the 
Aryans aro distinguishod for thet principle of self-government and 
municipal inatitutions,so peculiar to the Indo-Gormanic raco, and which 
manifests itecif in the indepondenco of the Hindu village system.* 
The inhabitants of the district have been divided into the Aryan, 
nou-Aryan, and mixed races ; but there is yet » fourth division con- 
sisting of the Musalméns, who arrived first in A.D. 1205, with ’Aléu-d 
din Kh: This prince with a body of Pathén or Afghan cavalry, 
made # sudden raid on Dovgarh, or as it was afterwards called 
Daulatébid, and rotatnod to Hindostan without having formed any 
permanont settlements. Tho subsoquent Pathén expeditions wero of a 
more permanent oharactor ; and jn A.D. 1311, the raja of Devgarh was 
deposod, and his territories wore annexed. The Musalméns made many 
Tiindu prosolytos to Islamism, and somo of tho converts roso to 
great influence, such as Malik Kafur and Khusra Khan, who aro 
represonted as tho leadors of 2 Hindu revolr after the death of "Aldu-d 
din. The invaders wero constantly recruited from Hindostan, especially 
during the yoars 1348 and 1348, whon sultan Mahomed Tughlik twice 
attempted to transfor his capital from Delhi to Daulatébaid. In 1847, 
the Shiah rovolt headod Ly the Pathéa leador Hasan Ganmi, laid the 
foundation of Mahomedan independence in the Dakhan. The Shiahs 














© The Sanskritic or Aryan sue has caste divinions, forbid widow marriage, 
venerates the cow, abatuina from beef and liquor, cats only in itn own caste, ubhora 
tho spilling of blot, his a Brahmuanical pricsthood, burns the dead, and hus civil 
institutions, municipal govornment, and courte of jnatioe componed of equal, 
‘Tho abnrigines havo no custo distinctions, allow the yaunger brother uf tho de- 
conse to inany tho widow, feo! on all Hevl, drink tu excess, and consider no 
coremony, civil orreligivay, complete withont it, eat food prepured by uny one 
think no religious or domestic coromony completo without spilling of Mood 
and offering up of alive victim, do not vonerate the Brahmans, have their own, 
Priests respootott aocutding: to thoir inodo of lifo, skill in magic, sorcory, divining 
future ovents and in curing disease, bury their dead sometimes with arma 
and cattle like the Skythians, and have patriurchal institutions and courte com- 
posed of heads uf tribes or families choten for life. 
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were generally called foreigners, and ineludod several Persians, 
Afghans, and men of other races ; but many of thom were converted 
Hindas. The Bahmani kings also omployed largo numbers of Arab 
and Abyssinian morcenaries, who intermurriod with tho women of 
the country end gradually settled down. Tho Dakhanis were desconded 
from these, but tho term was applied to the Sunni in general. Thotwo 
sects Shiahs and Sunnis, were constantly at variance with each other, 
and the history of the independent dynasties that succoeded the Béhmani 
kings, is mainly taken up with a rocital of their feuds, Tho next 
invaders were the Moghals who arrived towards tho end of the six- 
teonth centary ; but tho Dukban was not finally reduced by thom, til! 
A.D. 1637, when the governmont of thecountry was conforred on prince 
Aurangzib. Tho proselytising spirit of thie prince, ospocially after ho 
became emperor, vbiained many convorts to lslamism ; while his wars 
in the Dakhan, which ho porsonally conducted from 1684 to the timo 
of his death, attractod ominent Mahomedans from all parts of India, 
among whom was Ghiasu-d din Khén Béhédur, tho head of tho Turini 
nobles of Turkestan, and the ancestor of the Nizdins of Taidardbéd. 
It has been mentioned that tho first Musalmans were Afghans 
or Pathdns, as distinguished from the Moghals who came with 
the armics of the emperor Akbar. Tho Pathiins have not mixed to 
any great oxtont with the ordinary Mabomcedan population, and have 
by marrying exclusively into their own Afghan tribes, prosorved o 
cast of features peculiar to themsclves.t The Moghals are of Tartar 
or Turanian origin ; but it is said that they lost much of their Tartar 
features and mannors in the sixteenth contury,—that the yollow com- 
ploxion, high checkbones, and unsightly mouths disappearod, and that 





© The Dukhauis were at flint employed as soldicms, but were not so much ‘thonght 
of as tho pure Abyssinians und Arabs, und in course of time they merged Into the 
agrionttural clisses, where they have become AHinduised tv a considerable extent. 
Ju some placos they still prevorve theit uncient haughty distinction of Aldu-dMulk’y, 
Bhailamis, Kalachattria, and other designations derived from their original leadors+ 
Meadows Tuylor’s Hint. of India, pp. 186, 188. 

+ The Rohilles, origiually of Pathén descent, made Bokardan and tho frontiers 
of Berar o place of renilexvous for predatory excursions ; but they have long sinos 
settled down, and are nuw mixed with tho general popalation. 
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ambers and 
they bore s general resemblance to the Persian Aryans.* Tho de- 

scendants of the Pathén, Arab, Abyssinian, and Moghal races, and of 

the numerous converts from Hinduism, now composo the bulk of the 
Mahomodan population. Asa whole, they are easily distinguished 

from the numerous castes which surround them ; but it would bediffi- 

cult to tell from the features alone, who are of Afghan or who of 

Moghal descent. Some are however, ocessionally to be met with 

who betray their Tartar origin ; while others exhibit a taint of 

Ethiopian blood. 


NUMBERS AND SECTS. 


Although no regular census of tho district was taken until 
Fobruary A.D. 1881, it would appear that 2 periodical numbering of 
the people was made by the patwfris or villago accountants, who 
farnished returns of each town and village. Dr. Bradley was tho 
first to writo about tho inhabitants, and he believed the patwiris’ 
statomonts to be tolerably correct, but was of opinion that, the returns 
woro rather under than over estimatod.t Tho total population, us poprustion i 
gathered from Dr. Bradley’s Reports of 1849-50, amounts to 
882,497 ; giving 333,499 Hindus, 41,578 Mahomodaus, and 7,420 
others ; or a percentage of 87:19 of tho first, 10-87 of tho second, 
and 1-94 of the third.$ Tho donsity was 62°l to the squarc mile. 
Dr. Bradley further reportod, that in addition to the population 
which bore a porsistont character, thero were the irrogular 
communities of wandering tribes scattorod over the district for at 
least, two-thirds of the yoar, whose numbers it was impossible to 
calculate, although they appoarcd to havo been rather large. But 
even after making every allowance, the district must be considered 
to have beon thiuly populated. Dr. Bradley attributed this to war, 
pestilence, and famine, the effecte of which were as disastrous as 





© Talboys Whocler's Hist. of India, pp. 128,124. | 

+ Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. X, p. 580. 

$ The Brahmans were 7-08 per cent of the whole population, the Rejputs 
216 per cent, the Badras 66-7, and the cutcastes 1125. 
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thoy were lasting. Probably a great deal was duo also to tho 
unsettled government of the times, as there is no doubt that the 
numerical strength of the inhabitants was much greater about 
tho beginning of the century, than it was when Dr. Bradley 
wrote his Statistical Reports. Since then, the district has enjoyed 
quiet times, and there has consequont!y beon 2 very largo addition 
to the population, as is evidenced by the resulis of tho consus taken 
in 1881. It would however, be impossible to calculate tho actual rate 
of increase, or to make any doductions, except in a gonoral way, 
because the estimate given by Dr. Bradloy does not furnish exact date. 
Tho results of the regular census taken in February 1881, show 
the population to be 740,976, giving 118°68 to the aquaro mile. The 
following tablo furnished by the Census Department gives a gonoral 
atatement of tho arca and the distribution of population :— 


thy 








& Total of Rea 
Total | Total 

TALUKS. = | both | Mater. [vemales, °S § F 
a gf a2 & 
8 ‘6a 

i HE 
“Anrungahda® ase ees eof 777 | 109,330 | 56,100 | 63,230 | 140-70) 14:95} 
Kulddbait .. we oe vf 98] 12,406 | 6,802 | 6,104 138-39] 1-68} 





Kanhar 
Rillude 
Bokardan 
Jdina® 


"Ambad 
Puiten . 


Gandapur.. 





Baisapor ... 





Grand Total ,..i 6,159 


° The returns of the population of the cantonments of Anrangibid and Jalna 
-were furnished by the British Resident. 
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Tt will be seon from the above, that the density of the population 
is groatost in tho Jilna, Aurangébéd, Kuldibéd, Baizapur, and ’Am- 
bad taluke; and lonst in the Kanbér, Gndapur, and Sillode taluks, 
whero it’ is considerably below the avorage. It might be mentionod, 
that the Kanhér and Sillode tuluks are situated in the hilly tracts to 
the north of the diatrict, and that they have not relatively the same 
habitablo aron asthe othor taluks. The Gndapur taluk suffered much 
during tho recont famine, and itis for this reason that it is eo scantily 
populated. Tho donsity in the Béléghét, including the first fivo taluks, 
is 114-24; and that of the Painghét, which consists of tho remaining 
fivo taluke, is 122-72. The increase on the figures givon by Dr. 
Bradloy for the whole district is 91°16 per cent. 


Tho Hindus form the bulk of the inhabitants, and comprise 89°11 
per cont of the population. The Mahomodans como noxt with 10°76 
per cont ; while tho other secta such as tho Jains, Christians, Parsis, 
and Sikh» number only ‘13 por cent. Tho Hindus ere most 
numerous in tho Baizapur and ’Ambad taluks, where they compriso 
92°58 and 92°81 por cent respectively of tho inhabitants ; but they only 
form 75°58 and 81 89 per cont in the Kuldébad and Aurang.tbad taluks. 
The Mahomodans aro best represented in tho Kuldabid and Aurangd- 
bdd taluks, forming 22'96 and 17-86 per cent of tho population ; while 
in the Baizapur and ’Ambad taluke they aro only 7-40 and 7-18 por 
cent.” The Jains are found in small numbers throughout the district, 
especially in the ’Ambad, Paitan, and Jdlna taluks, The Christians, 
Parsis, and Sikhs aro almost confined to Jéina and Aurangdbdd. 


The total number of males is 373,517, and of females 357,459, 
being in tho ratio of LOO to 95°70, Among the Hindus tho ratio is 
100 to 95°54, and among the Mahomedans 100 to 97-26. In the 
taluks of Jilna, Sillode, and Kuldabéd, the Mahomedan females are 
slightly in excess of the males. The lowest proportion of females, 





* Dindnus :—Gandapur 91-04; Bokardan 91°29; Kanhér 90-57; Sillode 89°52; 
Jélna 88-52; Paiten 67-18. Mshomedans :—Bokerden $69; Gdndapur “8-94; 
Eanhdr 9-41 ; Jélun 11-07; Gillode 1047; Paiten 12°77. 
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both Hinda and Mahomedan, is in the Paitan taluk, where it falls to 
92:56 ; and tho highest in the Baizapur, whore it rises to 97-92. 

The female infants in the district are in oxcoss of the males, Tho 
children up to 4 years of age number 51,794 boys and 54,458 girls, 
being in the ratio of 100 males to 105-14 females. Abovo 5 and 
below 9 years of ago, the children number 46,075 boys and 45,511 

Gist condition. girls, the proportion of tho latter falling to 98°77, a curious feature 
which would appoar to show an oxcoss of mortality among female 
childron.* It is botwecn the ages of 5 und 9 that the highor castes 
of Hindus and Musalmdns give their children, specially tho girls, in 
marriago ; and accordingly there are 16,986 or 8-58 por cont of tho 
boys and girls that have been married at this timo of life, including 
890 or 2°29 per cent, classed as widows and widowors. Of these early 
marriages, about 94 per cent aro Hindu, and 6 per cent Mahomedan.t 


Thero are 131,220 persons from 10 to 15 years of ago—of whom 
22,409 malos and 49,213 females are married; 46,159 males and 
11,349 fomalosaro unmarried ; 575 are classed as widowers, ond 
1,415 as widows. Tho proportion of females to 100 males is—married 
220-05; unmarried 24°58; and widows 246:08.$ 


There are 282,473 persons betweon 16 and 40 years of age. The 
macried number 125,517 males and 110,885 females, boing 4% 100 to 
88-84 ; the single, 12,851 malos and 2,160 fomalos, or as 100 to 16°88 ; 
and tho widowors and widows, 11,987 and 19,073 respectivoly, or a8 
100 to 159-11. 7 


© From 6 yeura of age to 60, the females average 93-76 to 100 males; 
above 60 years of age, the females aro in oxvess, boing 109 to 100 mules. 

No returnx huvo been furnished uhowing the civil condition of the in- 
lnbitants of the cantonmonts of Aurang&béd end Jélos, nor havo uny returns 
leon reveived according to age. 

+ Hindus :—2,874 boys and 12,800 girls, married ; 100 widowora, and 249 
widows, 3fahomedane :—244 boys and 626 girls, married ; 9 widowers, and 30 
widows. Other sects :—18 boyn and 34 girls, married: 2 widows. Total :— 
3,186 boya and 13,460 girls, married, or 28 100 to 429-20; 109 widowors, and 
281 widows, or as 100 to 267-79. 

$ Of thovo that are married, the Hindus sre 98-4 per cent and tho Musslmane 
@-3 por cent. Thisis the time of life et which the Kunbis, &., give their children 


in marriago. 
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‘The inhabitants from 41 to 60 years of age and upwards, amount 
to 99,791,—of whom 89,601 males and 18,990 females are married ; 
1,165 males and 831 females are single; and 9,719 are widowers, and 
34,985 are widows. The proportion of females to 100 males is,— 
musrried 35°32 ; unmarried 28°41; and widows 359-95." 


Tho generat civil condition of the whole population may be 
farther represented as follows :—53°18 por cont of the inhabitants or 
378,811 personaare married ; 85°88 per cent or 254,867 persons are 
single (inclading 106,252 children under § years of age) ; and 10-98 
per cont or 78,144 are widows and widowers. The married females 
are as 98°41 to 100 msles; the unmarried as 64-64 to 100 ; and the 
widows as 249:01 to 100.t 


© ‘The married Hindus from 40 to 60 years of ageand above number 87,658 
or 895 per cont; and the Mahomedann 4,052 or 96 percent. The proportion of 
femalen to 100 males ix 41°83 end 35-6 respectively. The unmarried Hindus 
number 824 or 72-21 per cent, and the Mahomedans 264 or 2318 po cont; the 
females being 23-16 and 33:12 to 100 males. Tho Hindu widowers snd widows 
number 28,906 or 86 per cont, and the Mahomedan 4,166 or 1241 per cent ; the 
widows are respectively 868 and 885 per 100 widowers. 


+ Of tho married poople 1-6 per cont males and 7 percent females are under 
9 yeara of age ; 4-5 por cent msles and 12 per ceut females are 10 yeara; 72 
per cont males and 13 per cent females are 16 yours; 105 por oont males and 
15°75 per oont, fomalos are 20 years; 16°5 por cent males snd 16:9 per cont 
females are 26 yours ; 25-9 per cont mules and 28 per cent femalos are 80 years ; 
17-2 per cent males and 10 per cent females are 40 yours ; 9°83 per cent males and 
4 per cont females are 60 years ; and 6°5 per cont males and 1 per cent females ere 
60 yeamofsgesndabove. Of those thst are single, 60-78 per cent males end 
6 per cent femules aro under 9 yearn of age ; 21-15 por cent males and 72 per 
cent fomeles are 10 years; 85 per cent males and 1°68 per cent femalos aro 
16 years ; 4 percent males and -81 per cont females are 20 years ; 90 that there 
are only about 5:5 percent males and 1-79 per oent females for all who remain 
tingle above 20 years of age. Of the widowers end widows, “68 por osut 
off the former and “51 per cent of the lstter sre under 9 years of age; 1°57 
per cent males snd 1-04 por cont femalen ate up to 10 years; 203 per cont 
malee end 1-51 por cent femalea up to 16 years ; 8°66 per cent malos and 267 per 
cent:females up to 20 yeara ; 7-01 per cent males and 4°76 per cent females up to 
25 years; 16-32 per cont males and 16-22 per cont females upto 30 years ; 2072 
per cent males and 24-89 per cent fomales upto 40 years; 21°47 por oent males 
and 28-24 per cant ferasies upto 50 yous; and 24°17 percent males and 25°83 
Per pent females up to 60 ysars of age snd sbove. 

we 
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‘The following tabular statements give the details of the population 
of each taluk according to religion, age, and sex :— 
AURANGABAD POPULATION, 1881. TALUOK DETAILS. 
HINDUS. 





—tot Be 10to15 
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5850 4727| 4570 
1746| 2027 
6856, 5966. 
6985| 6416 








* The following detaila for the centonments of Anrsagtbéd and JAlna are 





‘Aurengébéd; Hindus Gaclading Sikhs), males 2,968, fomslea 9,878 ; Jaina 
snales 12, females 8. 
Idina; Hindus (including Sikhs), males 8092, femelea 8,255; Jains 
moleo 107, females 78. 
Grand Totel of Hindus in the district 651,419. Details Hindus and Sikha, 
male 352,617, females 317,648 ; Juin, males 616, feraales 531. 
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© Aurangébéd cantonment--Mahomedans, males 9,166, females 1,805. 
Jina do. == Do. do. 3446, do. 1,865. 
Grand ‘Total of Mahomedans in the district 78,687, or 39,819 males and, 

88,068 females. 
 Asrengstd cuntomment—Caratien, males 194 fennie 159. 
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* Aurangdbd4d cantonment—Parsis, males 17, females 14, 


Idina do. 


Do. do. 14, do. 8 


Grand Total of Parsis in the district 138, or 82 males and 56 females. 
+ Aurangdb4d cantonment—Total males 5,862, femalen 4,859. 


Jain do. 


do do. 4,691, 


do. 5,242. 





Grand Total population of the whole district 780,976, or males 378,517, 


females 357,459. ei 
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‘Inna prtanes 


rota 
‘The infirm persons such as those of unsound mind, the blind, snnrmpenou. 


the deaf and dumb, and the lepers number 3,587 ; being 2,141 males, 
and 1,446 females, or 50-41 per ten thousand of the total inhabitants. 
Of the Hindus, 84 males and 36 females are insane ; 1,129 males and 
970 females are blind ; 311 males and 180 females are deaf and dumb ; 
and 445 males and 152 females are lepers. Of the Mahomedans, the 
numbers are 12 males and 2 females insane; 83 males and 74 
females blind ; 33 males and 10 females deaf and dumb ; and 38 males 
and 17 females lepers. The returns also show 2 blind Christian 
fomales. Tho distribution per ten thousand of the total population in 
the several taluks ia as followa :—Bokdrdan 10°66; ‘Ambad 7:56 ; 
Jaina 7°56; Aurangdbad 7-04; Baizapur 4°84; Kdnbér 4:40 ; 
Gdndapur 3:03; Sillodo 2°24 ; Paitan 1°81; and Kulddbdd 1°21." 
‘The persons of unsound mind are most numerous in the Jalna, "Ambad, 
and Bokdrdan taluks ; the blind in the Bokdrdan, Jilna, "Ambad, 
and Aurangdbdd taluks ; the deaf and dumb in the Bokdrdan, Auran- 
gébad, and Jalna taluks ; and the lepers in the Bokdrdan, ’Ambad, 
Jéina and Aurangdbdd taloks. 


The whole of the inhabitants of the district may be divided into the Ooeystions 


following seven classes, according to their occupations t:— 

I. Landholdors, and persons engaged in agriculture or garden- 
ing :—jagirdare 208 males, 207 females ; zamindars 86 males, 78 
females ; indmdars 129 males, 108 females ; cultivators (kashthkar) 
170,768 males, 161,828 females ; gardeners (m4ii) 643 males, 653 
females ; cowherds (gauli) 727 males, 700 females ; cattle grazers 
(oharwaha) 888 males, 459 females ; shepherds (gadaria, dhangar)1,944 
males, 1,853 females. Total of Class I. 841,274, or 175,398 males and 
165,881 females, being 47-97 per cent of the whole population. 

Tl. Persons engaged in arts, manufactures, and in the sale of 
commodities manufactured or prepared for consumption :—pyro- 
technists (ditsibds) 17 males, 23 females ; painters and decorators 


© The figures for infirm persona and the eucoveding’ details of the popolation do 
aot include the cantonments of Jdina end Aurangébad. 

+ This classification, and the figures for all the different oocupations were 
worked ozt in the Gaseticer Office. They inclade men, women, and children. 
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(nakésh) 8 males ; perfamers (attar, wattari, gandhi 285 males, 270 
females ; 85 males, 35 females ; and 14 males, 16 females respectively) 
834 males, 321 females ; goldsmiths(sondr) 3,594 males, 3,852 fomales ; 
bangle-makers (manidr) 62 males, 54 females ; carpenters (sutdr) 
8,896 males, 3,755 females; cart-makers 3 males, 2 females ; sawyera 
(arakash) 15 males, 18 fomales ; blacksmiths (Johar) 2,039 males, 
1,817 females ; coppersmiths (¢émbatgar) 125 males, 121 females ; 
barnishers(eaikalgar) 55 males, 36 females ; tinners of copper and brass 
utensils (kaldigar) 21 males, 16 females ; seal engravers 1 male, 3 
females ; tin-men 2 males, 1 female ; bricklayera(maimdr) 475 males, 
479 females ; gaundis 332 males, 287 females ; brick-makera 61 
males, 47 females ; lime burners (chunna ede) 65 males, 48 femalos ; 
sugar manufacturers 8 males, 6 females; paper mennfacturers 
(kdgaeds) 269 males, 260 females ; oil manufacturers (taili) 4,868 
mules, 4,668 females ; tfzia-makera 27 males, 29 females ; buka- 
makers 4 males, 2 females ; dust-cleaners (nidiric) 38 males, 80 
fomales ; gold and silver wire-drawers (tarkassi) 392 males, 879 
females ; gold and silver lace-makors (kdllabattu s4e) 166 males, 172 
females ; kinkhab weavers 63 males, 55 females ; mashru weavers 
170 males, 166 females ; lace makers 104 males, 104 females ; silk 
weavers 108 males, 100 femalos ; silk fringe and tassel makers 
(pateégar) 145 males, 159 females ; darners in silk and woollen cloths 
(rafugar) 5 males, 8 females ; cotton cloth weavers (julaha) 4,566 
males, 4,888 fomales ; thread-spinners (oharkaran) 45 males, 59 
females ; cotton beaters (pinjara) 108 males, 96 females; 
blanket weavers (kambal sf) 3,540 males, 3,875 females ; ganni 
weavers 16 males, 70 females; tailors (darzi) 1,148 males, 
1,127 females; dyers (rangrez) 594 males, 570 females ; 
potters (kumar) 2,698 males, 2,758 females ; saddle-makers 
(eingars) 60 males, 65 femsles ; bambu basket makers (burud) 104 
males, 118 females ; date-leaf basket makers 239 males, 229 females ; 
mat makers 14 males, 14 females ; stone breakers (wader) 752 males, 
G52 females ; mill makers (éakari) 190 males, 182 females ; tanners of 
hide (dhor) 812 males, 810 females ; leather-workers (chamhér, mocki) 


meer oe tearm. 
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5,259 males, 5,052 females. Totel of Class I. 73,805, or 37,672 9 ‘* 
males, 36,133 fomalos, being 10-37 per cont, of the whole population. 

ILE. Persons engaged in trade and commerce :—Bankers and 
money-londors (saukdr) 993 males, 889 females; gold, &0, sellers 
10 males, 11 females ; pearl, &c. sellers (jokr:) 16 malos, 12 females ; 
money-changers (shrof’) 367 males, 845 females ; cotton merchants 
28 males, 27 females; cloth morchants 447 males, 447 females; 
mashrn sellers 15 males, 12 females ; kéllebattu sellers 18 males, 
19 females ; laco sellers 45 males, 46 females; tarkassi sellers 4 
males, 4 females; dealers in English goods 7 males, 5 females; 
brokers (deld!) 59 males, 58 fomales ; contractors (guttaddr) 11 
males, 22 fomales; Bhora shopkeepors 163 males, 140 fomalos; 
corn merchants 21 males, 12 femalos ; retail sellers 8,844 males, 
7,573 females ; thrand scllers 2 malos, 1 female; sweet-meat sellers 
(Aalvai) 355 males, 875 females ; doalors in parched grain (harbunja) 
21 males, 27 females; banglo sellers (kasar) 1,407 males, 1,863 
females; copper snd brass utensil sellera 98 males, 99 
females ; sellers of hardware 15 males, 5 females; sword sellers 
B males, 1 female ; gunpowder sellers 12 males, 8 fomales ; surma 
powder sellers 15 malos, 15 females; liquor sellers (kalhal) 1,149 
males, 1,109 females ; toddy sellers (saindhi kalhal) 52 males, 59 
females ; betel-loaf sellers (tamboli) 610 males, 643 females; fruit 
sellers (meva faroeh) 156 males, 152 females; flower sellers (phul- 
méli) 40 males, 4) females; tobacco sellers 4 males, 6 females; 
indigo sellers 5 males, 7 females; bakers 9 males, 9 females; wood 
sellors 14 males, 10 females; Kebul merchants 10 males, 1 female; 
horse-dealers 1 male, 1 female ; horse-hirers 2 males ; bullock hirers 
760 males, 637 females ; cattle sellers 49 males, 14 females ; batohers 
(eatedi) 866 males, 882 females; farriers (ndlband) 10 males, 5 
females ; cart-hirors (bhadot) 314 males, 216 females; dealers in 
miscellaneous goods (arazkhér) 25 males, 21 females; mill sellers 
14 males, 15 fomales; leather sellers 15 meles; 12 females. Total 
of Olass IIL 89,877, or 17,081 males and 15,296 females, being 
4°55 per cent. of the whole population. 
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IV. Yersons employed in government service -—déshmukhs 
283 males, 276 females; déshpindias 141 males, 127 females ; patels 
1,483 males, 420 females ; kulkarnis 2,551 males, 2,465 females; 
mansabdars 82 males, 36 females; public officials 14,622 males, 
13,118 females. Total of Claes IV. 35,554, or 19,112 males and 
16,442 females, being 4-99 per cent. of the whole population. 


V. Persona in service, or in the performance of personal 
offices :—coachmen 14 males, 12 females ; palanquin-bearers (bhot) 
58 males, 67 females ; cooks (savarchi) 44 males, 36 females ; dhobia 
1,711 males, 1,658 females ; barbers (Aajdm) 3,550 males, 8,572 
females ; water-carriers (Uhisti, koli) 1,197 males, 1,176 females; horse- 
keepers (saias) 4 males, 9 fomales ; messengers (halkéras) 7 males, 
10 fomales ; scavengers (md¢htar) 79 males, 81 females. Total of 
Class V. 13,285, or 6,664 males and 6,621 females, being 1:86 per 
cent. of the whole population. 


VI. Professional persons :—Mahomodan judges (idzi) 72 males, 
61 females; Mahomedan priests (pircéda 20 males, 17 females; 
do-a-go 230 males, 807 females) 250 males, 324 females ; mullagiri or 
khddims 885 males, 916 females; mashaiaks 2 males, 7 fomales ; Hinda 
law officers (pandit) 11 males, 6 fomales ; purdnike 21 males, 13 
females ; Hindu priests (pujéris) 18 males, 7 females ; gauraus 886 
males, 393 fomales ; Obristian ministers 5 males, 3 fomales ; pleaders 
(vakil) 71 males, 58 females ; doctors (Aakim) 172 males, 181 foraalea ; 
nurses (dhai) 8 males, 20 females ; vaccinntors 1 male, 3 females; 
vaidu-loke 51 males, 43 females ; teachers (mudaras) 167 males, 
135 females ; hunters (shikdéri) 63 males, 54 females ; fiahers (machua) 
307 males, 300 females; boatmen (malla) 35 males, 28 females ; 
singers (Aaridée 3 males, 2 females; gdévia 22 males, 21 females; 
others 22 males, 37 females) 47 males, 60 ‘females ; garpagéri 
2 wales, 1 female ; dancers (rakhas) 326 males, 298 females ; 
gondhali 8 males, 1 female ; tom-tom beaters 296 males, 270 females ; 
garodis 131 males, 104 females; carriers of dead bodies 5 males, 
4 females ; persons of evil repute 223 males, 750 females. Total of 
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‘Class VI. 7,593, or 8,553 males and 4,040 females, being 1°08 por 
cont of the whole population. 


‘VII. Miscellaneous persons, not classed with the above :— 
laborors (mazdur) 62,936 males, 64,817 females; hegaris 16,490 
males, 16,579 females; watchmen 6,929 malor, 6,723 fomales 
prisoners 245 males, 19 fomales ; boggars 15,733 males, 13,778 
fomalos ; eunuchs 5 ; occupations unknown 1,651 males, 1,529 females. 
‘Total of Class VIT. 207,434, or 103,989 males and 103,445 females, 
being 29°16 per cont of the whole population. 


CASTES AND OCCUPATIONS*.—HINDUS. 


Brihmans :—15,027 males, 13,464 females ; total 28,491, or rather 
more than 4 per cent of the entiro population. The Brahmans are 
fairly distributed throughout the district, and are most numerous in 
the Anrangabdd, Paitan, Bokarden, Kanhor, and “Ambad taloks ; but 
the religious classes aro chiefly found along tho banks of the Goddvari. 
Almost the whole of them, or about 26,251, belong to the Mahratta sept 
ofthe Panch Dravid or the five southern families of Brthmans. There 
aro 148 Gdud Brahmans, 591 Kanojia Bréhmans, 75 Shenvais, 126 
Gnjardtis, 905 Marwaris, 64 Malwia, 378 Pardoais, and a few others 
belonging to the Panch Géud or the five northern familios. 


‘The Mahratta Brébmans are divided into tho Koukanasts and the 
Deshasta. Tho former are comparatively rocent settlers and camo fron 
the Konkan, They are sometimes termed Chitpiwans, and woreoriginal- 
ly offourteon families. Bsll4}i Wiswandth, the founder of the Poshwa’s 
power, belonged to thia division; and largely employed the Konkanaate 
‘as clerke and men of business throughout the Mabratta stato. As a 
body, they are intelligent; but very few of them are permanently 
nottled in the district. The Konkanasts chiefly take to government 
‘and private service, and eat with the Deshasts, but do not intermarry 





© The figures for all the different castor that follow, werr worked out 
in the Garetteer Office. They inclade men, women, and childien, 
ale 
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with them. They are for the most part Saivés and Smartas, and are 
Rigxéds and Krishna Yajurvéds. 


Tho Deshasta receive their name from the open country or “Dosh,"* 
to the east of tho western ghéts. They appoar to have beon the 
earliest Brdhman settlers of Mahd.ashtré, and form the bulk of tho 
Brahman population. The Deshasts of the district are divided into 
tho ’Asvaluian sub-division of Rigvéd ; the “Apastambh sub-division of 
Krishna Yajars6d;several sections of the Prathama Sakhi sub-divimon 
of the Suhla Yayuryéd, such as Madin fndan, Kénnav, Maitrasani, &.5 
and a fw Stmavéds.*® Tho Rigvéds and Krishna Yajarveéds inter- 
marry with each other, butthe Bukla Yajurvdds heop to themselves. 
The Deshasts, Itke other Brthmans, are also divided into barvas and 
Vaishnavas. The Siivas are the more common of the two, cspecially 
the Sana Smartas, who aro Rigvéds, Kushna Yajurvéds, Suhla 
Yajmveds, and Btmavéds. Tho Smartas are called ‘ Adwaita,” 
Leeause they beliove that there 1s but one Soul,—that God and matter 
areidentical.t Tho founder of their sect was Shankar Achdria, and 
their guru isin Srngiti, The Bh4gvats come next and are hhe- 
wise followers of Shanhar Achéria. They imclude tho same * Véds” 
aa tho Smartas, but give preferential worship to Vishnu instead of 
Siva. Tho Madhvé Vaishnavas are called “ Dwaita,” bocause they 
believo thore aro two Souls, in which tho Creator and the cieated are 
distinct, and that the final absorption will be in the futuro. They 
are *Asvaldians and "Apastambhs, and thoir founder was Médhv 
Achfria.t 


Thoro are a fow other classes that are grouped with the Mahratta 





© The Sainivéds are for the most pait from northern Indii, but the old 
wettlons are now hardly to be distingmshed from the Dushists, and intermany 
wath Rigveda and Krishna Yeyurveds. Tho Deshmukh of ‘Ambad 1s an oxanple 
of this hind 

+ The Smortus are further subdivided into (1) Saiva Smarts, (2) Ganupati 
8m uti, (8) Sauna Swarta, (4) Sakta Smarts, (5) Vaishnava Smarta. 

$A thnd clans of Biéhmane called “ Vaishashtk Adwaita” tuke a mcdum 
cout, and beheve there is aly one Soul, which im inan and cieatod things, 
4s comowlint diffeiont fiom the Divine Soul 
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Brahmans, such as the Karhfdas, who aro "Apastambhs and 
*Asvaldians, and erc gencrally Sakta worshippers. Tho Thirgul 
Brahmans (17 males, 12 females) wero formerly grouped with the 
Krishna Yajurvéds, but are now separated because they destroy insect 
life by taking to tho cultivation of tho betel vino. They aro both 
Smartes und Bhégvats, aud are nearly all in the Kénhérteluk. Tho 
Shenvais (37 males, 38 fomalos) who aro old settlers, are assuciated 
with the Deshasty; and s0 are the Géuds (80 males, 68 females), 
althongh they properly belong to uortheru India. They beth aro Sukla 
Yajurveéds, und are either Smartas or Bhigvats. Tho Gduds wore 
evgnged as timckeepors by the Poshwas, and aro generally 
tradors,—ainany of the Marwdri Bréhmans belonging to thie class. 
They are most namerons in the ’Ambad taluk, which contains 53 
Géud Bréhnans. Tho Golaks (154 males, 164 females) are belioved 
to have come originally from Kaonada, and aroof Brahman descent, 
but by a Brahman widow. They are Krishna Yajurvéds and Rigvéds, 
and are followers of Miédhv Achdria.* Tho Golaks are found in the 
Billode, J.dnn, and Kanhar taluks, All the principal divisions of the 
Mahvatta Drdlimans cat togethor, but intermarry only in their own 
particular sect.¢ They do not eat with the Thirgul, Shenvai, and 
Golak ; but drink wat roin the hands of tho first though not from 
the others. The Shensai eat fish. 









Of the remaining families, the Gujarati Bréhmana (65 males, 
61 fomales) minister to the wants of the Gujardti Vénis, and 
the Murwdri Brdhmans (512 males, 393 fomalos) to the 
Marwari Vinis. The former are Rigvéds, Sukla Yajurvéde, 
and Samavéds ; and aro either Smartea or followors of Vallabh 
Achdrin. Some of thom take to trade, but the majority go 
about from house to houso as religious beggars, priests, and 
astrologers. The Marwéri Brdhmans aro Rigvéds, Sukla Yajurvéds, 

* Tho Golaka are in twodivisions:—1. Those who sre tho offapring of a 
munied Bidhman woman by a Bréhman whe is not her hosband. 2. Those 
who ere the offupring of « Brfhman widow by a Bréhman. 


+ Tho Mabratta Brébmana who have settled in northern India, &c., gene- 
rally comoto the Duklun to contract marriuges. 
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and Sémavéds, and follow similar occupations ; but the priests are 
of two kinds, one called Sovaks (6 males, 5 females) ministering to 
Jain Marnéri Vanie, and the other to Mesri Vanis, beggars, and 
laborers. Most of them are Sri Vaishnavas ; others are Smartas ; and 
a fow aro Vallabh Achérias. Several of the Marwéri Bréhmans are 
related to the Gdnds, Tho Telingdna and Kannada Brsbmans 
(7 males, 7 females) arc rarely seen, and arrive only as pilgrims 
to Toke, Paitan, and similar Dharmaptrie on the Godévari, where 
thoy romain a few days, and then go off to other sacred places. 


The north of India Brdimans gonerally come ia small commu- 
nities as religious mendicants and priests ; but some of thom are men 
of businoss and form a sort of floating population, returning to thoir 
country whon they have completed their work. The Hindu Jobris for 
example, (2 males, 1 female) are usually Bréhmane of the north of 
India, and are profossional bankers, money-lenders, traders in jewels, 
and genera} merchants. Thoy are all in the Jdlna and Gandapur taluks, 
especially in the former. The Malwi Brahmans (35 males, 29 females) 
are found in JdIna and Aurangdbdd, and are Smartas and Sukla 
Yajurvéds. They aro employed as water-carriors to high Bréhman 
familics, but do not ent with tho latter, The Sanad or Sanvadia 
Brahmans were originally an offshoot of the G4ud, but are now quite 
distinct. ‘They are priests to the Pardesis. The Saraswats and Sar- 
w4riay are mendicants, but many of them were formerly employed as 
soldiers by the Peshwas. The Saraswats came from the Panjab, and 
are sometimes priests to the Khattris. The Sérwdrias were original- 
ly an offshoot from the Kanojias, and became a distinct community 
about the time of ligma. The Kanojias (274 males, 247 females) 
follow similar pursuits as the Saraswats and Sérwdrias, and are prin- 
cipally found in the Aurangébéd taluk. The Pardesi Bréhmans (186 
males, 192 females) are principally found in the Aurang&bid and 
Bokardan taluks. Eacept in the oase of old settlers among the 
Shenvais and Gdéads, the north of India Bréhmans do not, as 4 rale, 
intermarry with those of the south, nor do they take food with them. 
In fact they eat only in their own particular sect, and in some cases, 
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as with the Kanojias and Sérwéras, aro very exclusive even in their 
own families. Thoy ae nearly all Smartas, and aro Sukla Yajurvéds 
and Simavéds, but somo of the Saraswats are Rigvéds and Sri 
‘Vaishnavas.* Thero are also a few Jam priests(21 males, 11 females). 





©The Bralunans, hke thc Hagdus, an juat rtuabsts, and the oe wions 
for religious ceremonies ind frasting among them uc very numcrons On. 
the birth of «mak Brahman child, the ceremony of ‘ Pauthiuchin ot hippt 
ness of the mfant 8 purfcrinud, and the finuly 15 uncle infor 10days On the 
J1th day the mother ind cluld mc pmahed and on the 12th day de heros ope 
east and the childs nimed It iecerves ont nume trom the stn which sts sup 
powd tohive bumbermunda calet Basnam and anecond (uml mune calbud 
“Upndm — When the child as se months old, 2 socid ind sacred ute 1a 
performed «led ‘Anapranin ci giving of 1x0 for the fist time, ind uso the 
teremony led Ranived or yiercn, the bes of thee On the ammver 
sary of the Bist baths the cold ws taken (+ the temple ind prevented 
to the fanuly duty or Bubw om Asthe sccaml aumiversuy ditws neu, tho 
cuemony called Chauhin ot shaving the boul takes phice an some ansprcious 
day B\cd by the Josie or Progint At Sor yous of a,c the Lothar entrust 
histon to a teicher who best tikes the hoy t> worsinp Ganpiti wd then com 
anences the course Cf tostinction Between the ages af 6 md B the young 
Bribman vanvested wath the saad Gneud or Viuny it te caemeny of tho 
© Upmmaran und as tanght (ie my ste textcitled Genits Frou than tine the 
boy isconsdcrad to he of the ‘Pumaynmy on twice born and entas on bes 
aohgions hie ts. Bralue chart ox mendseant Before the investiture of the sacred, 
thie wd the boy though at Brchmancd dient, stnod only in the hgkt of 
afndry, so far ow his HAht to poor retygous ceremonies w 4s conce rat d 

‘Ube bnth of y gmlasless csouee of rgoicme because the Hindu ceed lays 
down, that pants and thor ancestry ittam Sw usu lohan or Indias beuven, 
through a ons efforts It ay tot this reason that Brudiminy ant caste 
Aindayeft: Lapar or wataraud Jiisabce m the numvof the ducacd 
ancestors, ub Cvery new moon ud on the occucALe ot un echpye of the sam 
o1 moon 

‘the tuveral obseqmes ot the Bribmans ax iso very many, ind ax death 
dinws nian, the attendints plice tbe sick wan m1 iechmm_ postun facin, 
the north, auddistribut alms ‘There 1 tht weal weeping atte: demim, and 
among the Gujatstin, the womin form a cnck road tho corps, stand ap 
as exh new viutor auaves, and give way io loud lancntalions The Mabdbrah- 
man tittes sou priyas of pmaheston, and the deul body a cared on a 
bier called ‘‘Latr to the place of cremation, which w ilways nosr a tink or 
river ‘The son ot other zelitive carrius nome of the houschold fre that tho 
deceased duly worshipped, and with it Lghta th funeral pil) Meanwhile tho 
reste invoke ‘ Yain’ the God of the dead, to convey the sprit to‘ ¥am lokam’ 
ot hall of justice , and according to the ducree passed’m that tribunal, the spint 
takes up tts abode in ‘Swargy’ (heaven), o *Naraha’ (hell). ‘The relatives 
retwin after bathing in the nvot, and are unclean (Ashauch or Sutak) for 10 or 
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Persons descended from illegal connections botween Brahmans 
and other castes, draw together and form commanities of their own. 
Brima Thus tho Brahma Kshattris (18 males, 19 fomales) are supposed to be 


ti, 
the descendant» of a Rishi and a Kshattria girl. According to the 





Wdys, cording wthe dice wed wisamuidon anmuncd , butif the deceased 
wore under 8 you of ig, the ratives uc only nock im for 3 days On the 
2nd dry, the wm ind vila relatives, with the pr st, vaut the lmtumg sound, and 
po iad and water over the ashes, which they throw inte the aver, and on the 
Bid duy, + watar sine and som bhick TM sctvan offued to a stone 
token from the boron ground m which thy § Put’ or di puted sunday supposed 
to he Heated In tact anoffaang at Dil neds ud of bored ice as am ude onthe 
Pink of hotter wal scan the hose, dor LO divs, ws the Hindus belies 
Unit the Spat dwaly thae fur tbont that ponod, uid adterwnds (kes 
hat patiuly fom, which, by thas dodume ol teunsinyg: ition of sends, 
his teen signed toot The domaka cmpaue thar hunustinens way dy, 
dunn thistunc ot mounms, mt onthe 1h du, the swied thicad Quins 
sutu) romd the neck of the wife of the deed as broken by otha 
widows, Ul bo jewels me romoved, md exccot shee very young, bet 
Dead is shaved new the Qnk on avce whoo the ibaly caaneny 1 partonic 
by Uke son The mane womin whose hasbints wc dng, de not ippew un 
Ahiy occasion, nor do they seo the duc of the sew watow for 30 or 40 
days ‘The byhted Famp und the monthint of vice that wore kept nea the 
pet where the body bey arc aamoved , und if the derth should hive happened 
wonder a bad Nukslater or star, the plicoas closed tin stan On the 1th 
day the ind” ccreammy take plac ant some feolas threwn to the cis 
and bates, and on the 12th dey the ¢Seudie os pOtonuc dam the nin ef the 
decee ban ns saecstasy The tSeullh as acpeated one every month fora 




















whole yeu, un bthen only once eye, on the emusersuy diy 

To ntuin to the daflecent Stages an Oe Ie of e Brak tle Bri 
qichan or meade int sunst ronunom that stat dor at kat UF dang flee 
which powed ho om jchmurkd whenever be kes ad bo ome SGralast? 
ox faunly moan Miko Brdw us ue smpposad to mauy in thon own act, 
Dut notin thar own § Gotu funply carck, nor will six dCs ot 
rdihonshup (spud) den Ss murs oF comcmence uc made be 
tween diflaeatscets, but is ciate the Briuhmans of the north do nut iter 
many with those of the south ‘The gufs ne geno dly borothed betwoun 
3 ind 8 yCunef ageynnd the boys from 8 a 1S Lhe gut after hee manage 
Lulomgas to te sume ‘Gobun? as kt besband Bost s the Be dbmach@ii 
md the Guha, tha ae two otha stiges im the reluiwus Ite of « Biah- 
mun—the ¢Vamepr st? or forest recuse who loaves home and fonds and 
Wtches Imnsclf to the jungles, and the *Samnyan’ or ascct, who abindons 
vin wife ind fanuly to wean hnnwif from all cuthly teem The Brahman 
of the presxnt day ate compelled to tike to more pravtical pursnits moda 
to tun a hvchhoud, so that vary few follow the Info of novus ascetic 
impowd on thom , but they are controlled by beveditary Swdinis, who preuuivo 
gonoral pwsty of doctrine and koop up the discipliic of the cast. ‘Theve 
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Sdhyadri Pordna, when Pérasu R4ma waselaying the Kebattrias, ono 
of the latter named raja I'l fed to a Saraswat Brahman for refuge. 
The Brabman gave raya I'l bis daughtor in marriage, and thus saved 
the Kshattria. Tho offspring of the 1dja and the Brahman gil were 





Bwdnus appont igents or gates to travel thot, check flag: unt unto ity, 
and propuc youths for the sacrament { Gmadie or confirms Tho 
neo ako hor dtny rhgoasinstiactas ld Opalimis nl ethus who 
aco not hac ktay, but specially eng uw instincts and tacos 
calcd (Gurus, while colobr tad devottae who aie me utes to men ot oon 
sequence arc fam 1! Mthtpaash — Some of the yagn Jands am the distrat 
ant ipproprided to Ramdis Swinn, a cUebrited Mdbapmash int Brah 
muichdn, who wis the spmtud dacctor of Sxap Ratadas Sw Gur wis born 
at Jum om the Andaltalal ant bis drserples bec use G Suns Anand Sw fi 
of Sfim. wis snothaa Mahwpash, inl so ww Linath of Puta Lacry 
Brahmins oyected to stoly the Vedas and Shistias, and aut the meddle 
of the 19th cents, a keumag centred m them ‘Thos Brdhmins who 
ae louncd an the sry Shastis uc termed §Shistu, an the fem Ved, 
*Vubk, ml om both Shasta and Ve lig, ‘Punht,—bet sach tths cin 
emly be issnm To rfter eNapumition Tefore the clears ef the dead funskat 
colo The tam ‘Vudw as dso applied to the Drilininy who f How a 
excel cdhng, so ow t> ditingaish thaw fem the ‘Luubikh or recnlar 
Befhmins Sometimes ¢ third teun * Bhilshok os given to the Bufhonins who 
jive by chinty ‘These thue loss uc farthes subdivided imto a great 
anmbur of cts, mmy of whom keep te themsclscs md d> net imterminy 
with the others Gencolly speiting all Brabmins ncogmse the Purtoss, 
Dnt slagse monty profess the pute thersin of the Ved ws and proich the Wdintice 
doctrine iste ud of the Purta ‘The study of the Litter as confine I, for the 
piost part, to priests who nerve popalz sdols, und acete the legends of the 
exis ind damgeds represented by them  Comparvtively fow Brahmins 
Lowever, except those of the lower chisxs, ue priests of tunpls and shines , 
and fowir shill are ‘Pujdias’ or temph scivants, an office commonly hid by 
fudia In fact, omitting those who arc connected with the temples os 
masters pristy, the Brthmans im a dass very sidoin resort te uch plices 
of worship, and uc only «xen m tempky on puble occisions, oan 
fulfihment of a vow The Brihniins conseqnently acta a vary elight hold 
on the pople it lize, who, midcp ndent of them, hive pucats of thar own , 
but reverence 15 paid tothe Br uhmins, wd especiully to the Vudih aw they aro 
indispens while for martinages ind other ccremomes Tho Vudik iro ordinuily 
more Jomard im the Vedas and Shistras thin the Léuluh, and we 
often conmultd as astrologers Some of them are Istcrally pniesta, 
end = perform ceromomes and make offcrmgs for othir Brihmans, 
They namet at bouxhold offices, daily prayers, punficitions, mu- 
ranges, funcial cercmomes, and offcr piopitiatory utes to doitiesto whom 
their employers may have made vowe, or pray for xain, for cluldren to bearcn 
‘women, or meke sumilar eupphostions. Other Vaicik ero household priests 
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called Brahma Kshattrias ; and to the present day the Saraswats are 
their priests. According to = legend of their own, the Brahma 
Kehattrias ere descended from Kausika, the son of Rishi Viswamitra, 
bya Kahattria girl, The Brahma Kshattrias are traders, &c., and 





or ‘Purohite’ to rich Brahman futnilios and to princes of Jower castes, Brah- 
mang in general wear very ploin clothes, and when serving in a priestly 
eaparity, havo neither turban nor tunic, and at most throw @ ncarf or dhoti 
acrons the shoulders. The dresw of the Laukik consiutn of @ amall turban, and 
a long cout descending below the knees with waint almost as high 
as the armpits, The Gdukik fellow worldly occupations, and wntil 
Jatoly, held the highest offices in the civil, executivo, and political administra~ 
tion of the country. As the power of the Poshwes oxtended, « large fiuld waa 
opened up for intelligent Brahman youths, who were employed as local 
administrators, secretaries, writers, accountants, agonts, &o, In tho villages 
throughout tho district, the kulkami, clerk, or registrar ia generally 9 Brahman; 
and so are the Devhmukhs ; while the Monalman officers holding these appoint- 
menta, are nesrly all descondanis of Bidamsan or Mabratts converts, Many 
secular Brdhtoans are bankers, money-londers, merchants, &c., but they never 
oncend to shopkeepers or engage in retail trade. They aro genorally steady 
and suocessful men of business, although they are not #0 conspicuous in work of 
this kind as in civil or diplomatio affaire, Some of them follow agricultural 
pursuita, and perform overy other kind of work connected with cultivation, bot 
do not actually hold the plough. They are nevor artisaoy or manufacturers, 
nor do they take to any profession requiring manual Jabonr or skill, and 
tbe lowest anong thom ure only menial servants to the upper classes. 

Religious mediosnts avd devotces are of no particular eect, 
have been Brahmans or Lavo belonged to 
‘Sadhu,’ which is the last atago before being absurbed in the Great Spirit, The 
more austere are easily rocognisod by the scanty waistcloth, and the matted hair 
rolled in @ oail round the head. Tho board is allowed to grow, and the body is 
etrowed over with wood ashes, as much for effect as to preserve the principal 
musoles and the vital parts of the body from evil influence. The mark acroea 
the bridgo of the nose, and the boads and staff, are nearly all that remain to indi- 
cate the mondiosnt friar or priest, perhaps upon a pilgrimage to some shrine 
of Krishna or Mdh&dév. There are three classea of devotees : Jogia, Bairdgie, 
and they stand in the relative order of the estimation in which they 
are held by the Hindus. The term ‘Jogi’ or ‘ Yogi’ is derived from ' Yog’ 
signifying union, and convoys the ides of mental union with the deity, by 
means of abstraction and contemplation. The Jogia are of the highost grade 
of dovoteos, and very rarely enter secular occupations. They renounco all 
position aod wealth, and strive to subdue al} sensual perception. Frequently 
thoy sro under vows of celibacy, mortification, silence and seciunion ; but 
eometimes they wander abont to different abrines. Their mumbers are recruited 
from every caste, and Bréhmans often adopt their vows. They all subsist by cha- 
rity, but those who practise fearful austerities seldom beg. The word ‘ Bairagi’ 
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came into the Dakhan in the reign of the emperor Akbar. Thoso = 

in the district are all found in Begampura in tho city of Aurangé- 

béd. The Brdhman-zdis (1,110 males, 1,148 females) are the descend- Bratmsnste, 

ants ofa Brdhman by a Kunbi girl ; and are traders, money-lendera, 

gomfistabs under saukéra, &c. Most of them are im tho Bokardan, 


*Ambad and Paitan taluks, The Vidars (180 malos, 212 fomales) 





siguifies without peesion, and this particular kind of asceticiem, inits soverost 
practice, ie believed to deliver the mind from the control of tho senses. Avy Hindu, 
from a Bréhman to a Sudra, can become « Bairagi, but there are many hinds, from 
the extreme outhusineta to the more settled am habite. Soveral Burfgzs liso 
without peuance, sing hymns in praise ot Krisbna, or sell charms, medicines, &c. 
‘Others ae bankers, morchante, aod take to different kinds of business, but never 
enter the army. The religious Bairigis do not warry, ot 1f already w urried, 
renounce wife and obildren , while tho lay Batrdgia may only among their 
own people, for being of all castes, they can oliim alliance with none 1m 
particular, All Bairégis belong to the Vawhnavas, and mark then forehead 
with Vishuu's trident. They havo four sects, Ramanandi, Nimanends, Midhy 
Achari and Bushni, The spiritual tembors are called Nagas, and the 
Mahante or heads of Matta or monistories, tesch the mystorious mgna and 
invocations of the set, and invest the votaries with the tawny-oolored. 
dress and necklace of wooden Loads, When once a Binags forsaken hin family, 
he rarely returns, but spond» Ins life an continuilly wandaung abont to the 
varioun shrines of Kriyhna ;and as eld age prevonta movemint, he cawle to 
some Matt and sponds hay list days there Groups of Burd are constantly 
cionsing from the noith into the Dikhin, undtr vows to visit suuthern 
whrines. They aro received by the monks of settled Mitts, and are furthered 
onthen way Sometimes they go about as ‘Kd K4pdi? with a tinsel crown 
worn over a small cap instead of a tuiban, and cutying on theu shoulders a bamba 
pole, to the ends of which two bashets are sinng coutaining httlo bottles of Ganges 
‘water,—the whole of which 1s covered with orange colored cloth, and in decked with 
eay peacock feathers, wild flowery and bells. Tho nevt clase of devotees w termed 
* Gosain,’ a word which means control over the senser ‘The membere of this ordet 
may be of any caste except that of Bruhmans, and ato worshippers of Siva and 
Durga, but wander about everywhere, visiting holy shrinon and making pilgrim- 
agen to all pate of India. They havo Matty or monasteries of thon own, and 
like the Bandgis, wear clothes of an orange color (geru). The poora: Gosains go 
about begging and recerve charity frora Tindus only, Int the stricter votarica 
‘betake thomacives to secluded places 1 forests, Ac. Some agam arch bankers 
and trade in gold and etlver, and aa they never matty, they sdopt or putchase 
disciples, who act as menial sorvants dunng thou hietsme, and succeed to 
the property et their death. Gosams also enter the mubtary profession, and 
numbers of them served in the Mahratta army under Bayt Rao, by whom they 
were much honored and esteemed for their conspicuous bravery. ‘The Tsirfigix 
aro burnt when they die, like the Hindus in general, but all other mendicunts are 
buried in « sitting posture. 
'32@ 
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follow similar occupations, and are tho offspring of a Br&hman and 
 low-caste woman. They havo priests of their own, and are 
principally found in the Jalna taluk. 


Jogiy Bests, The religious ascetics and mendicants known as Jogis, Bairdgis, 


Keel Kapale. 


and Gosdina number 5,634 (males 3,065, females 2,569),—of whom 
the Jogis amount to 954 (males 477, females 477); the Bairdgis 
1,251 (males 742, females 509) ; and the Gosfins 3,429 (males 1,846, 
females 1,583). The proportion of these ascetics to the whole popula~ 
tion is 77-07 per ten thousand ; and the distribution in the taluks is as 
follows :—’Ambad 14°62; Bokdrdan 12°76 ; Kanhar 9°62 ; Jaina 9°01; 
Aurangébéd 8-75; Baizapur 3:97; Paitan 3:70; Géndapor 3°56 ; 
SiNlode 3-00; Kulddbad 0°97. The Jogis are most numerous in the 
Jaina, Bokdrdan, and Kénhér taluks; the Bairdgis in the Kanhdr, 
Aurangébad, and Bokardan ; and the Gosdins in the ’Ambad, Bokar~ 
dan, Jalna, Kénhdr, aud Aurangdbdd taluks. It will be observed 
that the Jogis and Bairdgis are chiefly found in the hilly and jungly 
portions of the district; but the Gosdins are more generally distri- 
buted. Tho ’Ambad taluk alone contains 1,119 ascetics, ont of whom 
942 are Gosdins, tho majority consisting of followers of Rémdds 
Swémi, the Mah4purash of Sivaji, 


Tho Kdsi K4pdi or Kasi Kavdi are constantly passing to and 
fro, carrying Ganges water to Rameswdram in the soath of India, 
At the last census they numbered 16 males and 6 females, all in 
the Bokérdan taluk. 


The Méngbhéis, 488 males, 426 females, are quite distinct as a 
religious body from the Bréhinans, and are broadly classed with the 
Vaishnavas. Their sect was founded by Krishna Bhat, a celebrated 
Bréhman of Paitan, who flonrisbed in the 14th century, and 
was the guru of a rdja Depdla, According to » Bréhman 
account, Krishna Bhat had criminal intimacy with a Ming woman, 
and was expelled from caste ; but being a man of considerable talent, 
he taught a religious system which bears 2 close resemblance to that 
of Swimi Narditn of Gujarét, His doctrines are based on the 
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‘Vedas, and he ineulcated the worship of Krishna. His five sons 
promulgated hie teachings far and wide, and established monasteries 
at Dwaraka in Kathiaw4d, Midhpur in Berar, Mahor, &c., to which 
the Mangbhius flock in considerable numbers during the time of 
the annual fairs that are held at these places. The lay members 
of the Mangbhdus are called Gharbdris, and tho monks and 
nuns, Bairégis. The latter break off all ties of caste and family, and 
maintain a life of mendicity and exclusion. They are dressed in 
black, and are clean shavon ; but their gurus do not shave, nor do the 
secular members who marry and carry on business like other people. 
A peculiar form of betrothal among them, is that of tho girl hanging 
her bag in which she collects charity, over the bag of a male 
‘Méngbhén, and in this manner she plights hor troth. The Méngbhius 
aro exceedingly careful of animal life, are strict vegetarians, 
abstemious in habits, and cat only with tho initiated. They partly 
observe the laws of caste, and will not allow a Méhir to become a 
devotee, The Kunbis believe that they aro vorsed in magic, and 
purchase charms and philters from them. The Miangbhéus are a 
harmless sect with peculiar laws and customs of their own, cspecially 
abont drinking water in temples dedicated to goddesses,—a circum- 
stance supposed to be connected with a mugut, or heagpicce, given by a 
certain goddess to Krishna Bhat, through wearing which, he appeared 
as “ Chatraboj” or four-armod Vishnu. Thero was one condition at- 
tached to the gift, that the mugut should not be allowed to touch the 
ground ; but a Brahman of Bonares having obtained a knowledge of 
this fact, contrived to knock tho mugut down, and it instantly 
vanished. A figure of Vishnu as “ Chatraboj” is seen in Ananda- 
swami’s mandir at Jalna, and anothor in the temple to Sivdin Késri 
N&th at Paitan. Méngbhéus eat with Kunbis, but not with Telis and 
Tambolis. They bury their dead, and have a waudering headman, 
Brahmans attend their marriages. 


There area few followers of Swimi Nardian of Gujarat, who flour- 
ished in the 17th century. Swami Nérdian’s name was Ghansiam 
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Pandéi, but it was afterwards changed to Sehjamand when he became 
a Mahunt, Ho was a Sarwaria Brahman of Oude, and his followers 

Srimi érdi- aro included among the Vaishnavas. The Swami Nérdians like the 
Mangbhus are considered heterodox, as they do not believo in the 
Shastras and Piirdnas, and are guided only by the Vedas. 


niu, ‘Tha Rajpiits (2,896 males, 2,486 fomales) are found throughout the 
district, and aro in greatest nnmbers in tho Bokdrdan, Aurangébéd, 
‘Kanhar, and Jdlna taluks.* They wore formerly employed to 





© During the carly centnriex of the Christian crn, the bulk of the inhabit 
antn of Mahdrdehteé consisted of RAjputs; but very few of them could have 
been of the old Solar and Lunar races. The grent Sativabfna of Paitan was 
of the Bkythic raco of Takehuka, and overcame Vikrnmdditya who belonged 
to tho Tunr race. Tho Chulukyas and Primaran were likewive of Skythio 
origin, and were termed Agnikukw from their devotion to the worvhip of 
fire. ‘They udopted tho ceremonial of the Vedas and were regencrated by the 
sacrificiul fice of Vosishta Muni. ‘Tho Chalakyas wore included in tho Some 
Vansu or Lunar tine ;and the Prfmaras in thy Surdj Vansa or Solar division. 
Tho Rajpnts of the Dakhap belong to a member of tribes, such as Kutchwdéha 
(KushwGha), Bhais, Chobav, Chanduila, Nikumpa, Parihare, Gharval, dc. 
The Bhéis of Ondo came originally from Munyi Paitan, and the Boken Réj- 
puta of tho Tardi from tho Dokhon ; while tho Choban Rajputs aro said to 
have ruled an fur south as Golkonda, ‘The Mahrntias described by Hiouen 
Thoang in the Gth contary wero cloarly Réjjuts ; and tho Juin excavations ut 
Hlura aro necribed to the Réjput réjas of Kllicbpur and Devgerh who flour- 
ished six centuries Juter. ‘The modern Muhratias form the greater portion of 
the prevent inhabitants, and are descended from the Yadavas who migrated to 
Mabdrdehtra in the 12th century ; but a large Réjput clement alwaya charac- 
torinod tho population of tho Dukhan, and was reinforced by fresh arrivals 
from northern India that came with the Moghal armies of Akbar and Aurang- 
zib. Several uf tho Rdjpnt chiofs lv ld high positions in tho imperial ser- 
vice. Inthe 8rd yeur of Juhdngir's reign, réja Mdn Singh and other officers 
went throagh Bernr to quell an insurrection towards Dunlatdbda and Ahmad- 
nagar ;und in the 10th year af the sumo emperor's reign, a body of Réjputs 
nttompted to murder Malik Ambar at Khirki, Another officer, Mahdbat Khan, 
who commanded the imperial troope in the Dakhan in 1624, was = converted 
Rajput. In 1629 Mab&bat Khén snocecded Khan Jahdn as viceroy of 
ihe Dakhan, on which occasion the latter rebelled, and Narhér Das 
and many of his Réjpat followors wore killed in en action that was 
fought near Bhir. In 1658 Jaswant Singh was seat to the Dekhan os 
second in command to Shayista Khéa and subsequently to prince Mu’ss- 
vam. In 1665 réjs Jai Bing arrived as viceroy, but was recalled in 1667; 
and prince Mu’azzam and Jaswant Singh were again appointed to the Dekhan. 
‘The two euburbs of Aurangdébéd known es Jeswantpura and Jaisi 
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garrison some of the hill-forts, The present commandant of 
*Antor is a Rajput,® and the male members of his family have held 
that office from the time of Aurangzib. Some of the Deshpéndias 
of the district are of Réjput descent; and it is not uncommon to find 
one branch of the family professing the Mahomedan faith, to which 
it was converted in the time of Aurangzib, while the othor sti! 
adheres to the Hindu religion. The Réjputa are also employed in 
government and private service as writers, &c. They are however, 








wore named aftor these Rajput chiefs; and there aro other suburbs such as 
Karanpure and Padampars culled after the raja of Bikanir ; and Supkaranpura and 
Pahedsingpura after the raja of Bandalkand, both of whom cume with the 
armies of Aurangzib. In 1681 prince Akbar 1ebcUed against hia father, and wast 
supported by @ confederucy of Rajputs ; and in the following year mja Anup 
Sing, the deputy of the viceroy Khan Jahén Bahddur, repelled an attack of the 
Mohrattas on Aurangabad. In 1717 Zultikar Beg war betrayed into un atulush 
and destroyed by tho Mabruttos, and the viceroy Suiad Husain Ali scout his docan 
raju Muhakam Sing againut thom. 

© The different divisions of the Réjputa cut together, and are not much re- 
stricted about Intermazriagos ; although at one time the Réjputy wore givon to 
infanticide from the difficulty of procuring quitable huabands for their daughters. 
‘The Brahmana ero usually called in as priests, but the RAjpute have also bhdts 
or bards of their own. ‘Tho boys are married at any ago, and the girls betwoon 
Gand 12 years. Daring the marriago ceremonies, the boy and girl are kept 
and the wodding is held in the girl’s house cne day Sized by the pricst. 
The girl wearsa tall oap inade by the barber, und tho boy has one made of dato 
leaves, and both are ameared with Aaldi. Tho boy is next taken in proces- 
sion on a pony, and as noon as he arrives at the door of the hovee, a 
Parda ie put up hiding the giel from him. The priest performa pyga, 
&c., and utters some prayers to the boy, and sends him to « neighbouring 
house; while he repoula similar prayers to the girl, and performs 
the chauk ceremony by drawing a number of lines with rice, gulal, buldi, 
cocoanut, kuku, wheat flour, &c. ‘I'he priost next asks the bride's father 
to wash the feet of the bridegroom and of the bridegroom's relatives 
with water brought in anew brass pot. The refasois received in = brass thali, 
and thrown away by the barber ; andthe brass pot and thali are presented to 
the boy. A sort of sherbet is made of sugar and water, and all whose feet 
have beon washed are given to drink. Prayers are agein offered, and four 
Priests invest the bridegroom with the Janwa or sacred thread. It should be 
here mentioned thet the Ksbattries and Vaisyas aro investod with the sacred 
thread only just before marriage, and without all the-ceremonies which form 
pert of the regular Brabussn investitare. Presenta are mutuslly exchanged— 
the boy's father giving clothes, jewels, &c., for the girl; and the girl's father 
giving clothes, &5.,for the boy. Alms are also given to mendicants, and the 
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mostly landholders, and a fow take to agricuimre, but do not hold 
the plough. The men sometimes drink spirits, and eat the flesh of 
goats, sheep, wild pig, &c., but never eat beef, They talk a corrupt 
form of Hindostfni among themeelves; and their dresa is not 
very different from that of the Mahrattas. The females wear a 
langa or loose petticoat, a chols or bodice of different cut from that 
worn by Mabratta women, and  dupata or shest which covera the 
whole. They are generally kept secluded, and when they come out 
in the streets, are so completely covered, that not the slightest portion 
of their body can be seen. 


boy is taken to the girl's house. More prayers are offered, and the priest calle 
for the girl’s wedding clothes, jewellery, &c., and haviog placed them on a thati, 
hands them to the girl’s parents, so that she might be dressed and brought 
ont to moet hor intended. The girl is placed to tho right, the boy to the loft, a 
parda is raised between thems, and the priost standsin front. The Hom seremony 
ia now performed,—s fire is raised by the priest, ghee is thrown over it, anda 
thalé ia placed on the fire. The boy and girl sre made to walk round the fire six 
times, and aome rico is thrown on the thali after each roand. The parda is 
then withdrawn, the bride ie made to sit on the left of the bridegroom, and the 
priest aske the girl's parenta whether the bride and bridegroom should walk 
round the soventh timo. After consent has been given, all the relations and friends 
retire, and this last walk complotos the coremony. 

‘The Skythians buried their dead, while the Aryans burnt them ; and at the pre- 
sent day some R&jpute adhere to the Skythian praotice of interment, but others 
adopt oremation. Whon life is nearly extinct, the body is washed and ricbly 
dressed by the near relatives ; and after death, where cremation is practised, the 
corpse is osrried tothe river side and placed ona pile of fuel. The son or 
nearest male relative takes aniron stick with eome fire at one end, and walke 
round the body seven times, touching it with the freon the feet, waist, 
shoulders, cars, sud head. Ho then sits apart, end the amembled friends aud 
relations bura the body, The mourning lasts for ten days, during which time 
the son or otber prinoipal mourner can only eat food cooked by himeelf. On the 
thirteonth day, a dinuer ie given to Brahmavs, as well as to barbers, wa-hermen, 
potters, tailors, and village guards, and is followed by adioner to all the male 
relatives ‘The widows never wear glass bangles, or une the red mark ou the brow; 
and are not allowed to marry again. The old rite of ‘feti" is probably a 
Skythian usage modified by Aryan cultare, 

The ceremonies st marriage, death, &o., among the other Hindu castes are 
very similar, being based on the Purdnic rituel, while the Vaidik ritual is ned 
only for Brahmans. There are however, some alight pecoliarities, as when the 
‘Marwasi bridegroom knocks down the figure of a bird which is placed at the 
doorway, os he enters the house in which the marriage is celebrated. 
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Numbers of Khéyats, Khattris, Parbhis, Pardésis, Marwéris, &., 
came along with the R&jputs in the train of the imperial Moghal 
srmies into the Dakhan.* The Kbéyats (110 males, 106 femalen) are 





© Most of these castea are of mixed origin, but of good social status, and 
are constantly invading the Kahattria order. Thus the Khayate are often classed 
as Rhjputs, and some divisions of Kbattri style themselves Kheyat. They were 
employed xs scoretaries, psymosters, commissarint agents, and general clerke to 
the imperial armice. Many eminent families followed tho first Nizam into the 
Dakhav, and among them were the ancestors of Baja Chandu Lali who was 
for many yeare the YPesbkor and chief administrator of the Holdaé- 
‘Dbéd State. His grandson Réja Réjéyou, Réja N&rayan Parséd Narhindher 
Béhbédar ie the present senior administrator ; and the representatives of many 
Khayat and Kbattri families still hold high offices in tho financia) and other 
departments of the service. The Parbhis aro regarded as the offspring of 
Khoyst fathers and Brahman mothers; and the term Pardési, which means 
“ foreigner,” is a general neme given to the arrivals from Hindostan without 
reference to caste. Aocording to the Jatibhed Viveksér, the Parbhus aro divided 
into several subdivisions, of which two are tho most prominent:—1, Chandraseui 
Parbhis ; 2, Paitani Parbbée. On the anthority of the Séhyddri Purana, the 
former are desoended from a Kehattria réje, Chandrasens, whore pregnant wifo 
fled toa rishi named Dalabbya, for protection from tho band of Parasurima, who 
hed killed her husband, There in a family of these Pabbia at Baizapur. 
‘The Paitani Prabbuie oleim their denoont from 14ja Asvapati, who had twalve 
sone through the mediation of Bhriga risbi ; bat the sage cursed rajé Asvapeti 
for some offence while on a pilgrimage to Peitan, aud the raja’s descendants were 
celled Paitani Parbhiia.—Tho Marwéris are desoonded from tho Pramaras, by 
a concubine of the Abfr or cowherd race, and are Vaisya banniabs of good 
caste. Their country Bajpoténs is naturally sterile, and this induces emigration 
conquest of Golkonda, a large number of 
Agerwiles, Marwiris, M&lwi banuiahs, &c., ecoompanied bim as merchants, 
jowollere, money-londers, &o., and aettled at Haidarfbéd. They have since epread 
over the Dakhan, and are among the principal bankers, grain merchants, 
importers of European manufactures, and sellers of all norts of produce, wholo- 
sele of rotail. ‘There is a Marwéri bauninh, aud sometimes two or three of them, 
im almost every village in the Dakban, end they haveeet sside theold Mabratta 
peddler and retailer of smell articles, by bold dealing. The whole country has 
been eaten up by their oxtortions, so that it was found necessary in the edjoining 
British territory to resort to special legislation, and the Dakban Byots’ Bill was 
framed asa messure of relief to the inhabitants, Several families of Marwiria 
have brought their wives from their own lend, and heving permanently 
settled down in various parts of the country, have modified their grinding, grasp- 
ing, national spirit, and have become benoficial traders and locel bankers. They 
heve turned a greet meny articles that were neglected or slmost unknown, into 
steplea of commerce ;and have been undoubtedly inrtromestal in circuleting 
‘capitel more then any other merchants, and to clsesos of people whom they only 
vould reach. The Merwaris and other banniahs, &o.,, haves guild among them- 
eelven for the settlement of disputes, regulation of trade, rates of exchnage, 4c. 
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principally found in the city of Aurangébad, and in the ’’Ambad and 
Paitan taluks. They are employed as writers, or practise as pleaders. 
‘The Khfiyats receive food only from men of their own particular caste,and 
not from women. They have twolve subdivisions, and state that they 
are descended from Chitragupta, the secretary of Dharmargja, Within 
the last ton years, 2 great movement took place among the Khéyat 
community, which onded in the establishment of their claim to 
be classed as Kehattrias. The Khattris (428 males, 875 
femaler) are found in the Aurangdébdd, Jéina, and Sillode taluka. 
They follow similar occupations to the Khéyats, and are also brokers, 
drapers, botel-leaf scllers, &c, Those from Hindostan speak Hindostani 
and nso meat and spirits. ‘Tho soltlersfrom Gujarft speak and dress 
in the Gujarati atylo, and are weavors of mashra, workers in lace, and 
money-londors, The Khattris that live in Aurang&bdd are of the 
Mehré clan as distinguished from the Rodés, and came originally from 
the Panjab. The Kaptrs (80 males, 85 females) aro the descendants of 
a Saraswati Brahman by a Khattri girl. They are mostly brokera by 
profession, and are found in Jdina. Tho Parbhus (3 males, 5 fomates) 
aro nearly all in the Baizapur taluk, Tho Pardésis (8,605 males, 7,797 
females) are found throughont the district, but aro most numerous 
in the Aurangéb4d, Kénhdr, and Bokardan taluks. They follow all 
sorts of occupations, and aro goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
barbers, botel-leaf sellers, liquor sellers, potters, dhobis, tanvers, 
shoe-makers, sharpeners of knives, &e. A fow are cultivators and 
shopkeepers, and others manufacture scabbards of swords or are 
aaddlers. They speak a corrupt form of Hindostani and use moat 
and spirits. Remarriago of widows is permitted among all of them.* 





©The Pardési cultivators form « large and distinct community, and claim 
a Réyput descent, several famulies callmg themaclves Chauhans hke the R4j- 
puts. A few aro patcls, and some are money-lendeis. ‘Tho males end females 
dicss like Riypute of northern India. The Pardésis have principally two 
divisiona,—Menés and Jangdes, with soparato Bhéts or berde, who perform 
maitiage ceremonies and sing in praise of ancestors. The Bhits are termed Réyaji. 
‘The Pardésis of the Dukhan have cast off the sacred thread, and their priests are 
Senvadia Bréhmons. Mendicants called Jagas, belonging to northern India, tre- 
quently visit the Pardésis of the Dakhan. 
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Of the romaindor of the inhabitants from the north of India, the 
Kahattris (80 males, 75 females) are found principally at Aurangd- 
Lid where thoy are employed as writers ; but some of them at Ajanta 
are cultivators. The Ratods (10 males, 10 females) are in govern- 
ment service, and are in Aurangébdd and Bokardan. The Purbias 
(247 males, 194 females) aro kalhéls, retail sellers, &c., and ara most 
numerous in the Kanhar, Sillodo, and Bokardan taluks. 


Tho subdivisions of the Vani or Vaish are included under the 
genoral heads of Kandesh, Gujardti, Marwari, and Lingéiat, The 
Kandésh Vénis ure represented by the Kathfirs, who are nearly all in 
the Kanhar taluk. Tho Gujardtis ore chiefly in the Aurangébéd, 
Paitan, and Baizapur taluks ; the Lddhs in the Puitan, ’Ambad, and 
Anurangébdd taluke ; the Marwéris are very goncrally distributod, 
especially in the Gandapur, JdIna, Aurangdbdd, and ’Ambad taluks ; 
the Agarwflas aro in the Kuldébdd, Sillode, and Gindapur taluke ; 
and the Jains in tho ’Ambad and Paitan taluks. Tho Lingdiat 
Vanis of southern India are most numerous in the Jdlna, Bokardan, 
and ‘Ambad taluks; and the Komtis in the Aurangdbéd, Jalna, 
and Baizapur taluke. All classes of Viais are vegetarians, and 
their staple articles of food are wheat, jowfri, and rice. Some 
of the old settlers from Gujarét and northern India hav 
adopted the Dakhani costume of dress, with ‘ sfdi” and “ choli’’ 
for the fomales, and a large turban, a ‘‘dhoti,” a loose cont 
hanging down to the ankle,and s “dupata” or ‘‘rumal” for the 
males. The majority however, adhere to the north of India dres«, 
con: 





ing of a peculiar distinctive turban for the males, and a 
petticoat, a long or short sloeved bodice open at the Lack, and 
a searf thrown over all, for the females.* The Kathérs 





© A great deal of the clothing of the Hindu population, consivts of loom- 
made apparel untouched by needle or acissora; and formerly this was entirely 
0, but sinco the Mahomedan invasion and the introduction of the art of new- 
ing, the costumes of Hindus and Mahomedans have somewhat assimilated. 
‘There is » convenience in the made-up garments which is a recommendation 
to their adoption ; but the petticoat of the females, ia not regarded as «legiti- 
mate costume to the south of the Narbada, where the “s&di” is the only 
ae 
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(966 males, 908 females) are retail sellers, cultivators, and bullock 
Liners ‘They are Jams in rehgion, and the men aud women dress 
im Gujardtt fashion, At ther marriages, tho biide and bridogroom’s 
parties abuse each other, The Gujarétus (579 males, 556 females) are 
tradesmen, agents to bankers, workcrs in gold and silver lace known 
as ‘ hdllbattu,” or proprictors of such laceworhs, and manufacturors 
of “mashru™ and “Iumra.” Othors arc goldsmiths, jewellers and 
tailors, The Guyyaratis aro faucr than the Madi, and some of 
them wear the turban of the Bhdttias having a hom or penk in fiont. 
They aro divided into tho following cl ms, the membors of which do 
not intermarry with ech other :—Porwél, Desaw4l, Khad uti, Nagar, 
Siim4h, Modh, Clator1, Gujar The fomales are clove. with tho 
needle, and flower alk with much shill and taste. Thou dress 1s much 
scantier than that of the Mawar women. Tho Gujars (47 males, 








garment worn in conjantin wath the 'choh 01 bodue A few of the 
women, even among tho rspictuble clisses d> not weu the boduc, under 
the idea that this coven, £1 the bosom should be r«rved f 1 the 2mpure 
Some of the Mibonxdins, cm the cthit hind, frequently ronknt themselves 
with tho simpler covuung why h 1 more preuliuly the dress cf the Hinde 
Awon, the mils, the ‘ dhott or scarf soul the loins, comstitates the whole 
eluthing of 8 lage namber of the p ace clases the‘ lungt my lager 
acarf woin over the sheullas ani upper put of the body ‘The tu:ban or 
head diess 1s of every colour: and hue, but white imi red we the most preva 
Jent ‘Tho darker coluurs are genctally relieved by embioidery ‘Thoe an 
numerous vnntiecs of turbans which tthe then spoil nimes fren particular 
forms, or from the mitonils cf which they ue composed , and the size and 
shape ficquently depend upon the caste ot tbe to which the weer belongs 
Ube nustetk aw very smu turban of the finest mucin, whuh fits obwely 
to the brid, ind 14 uvd wath the cot dices it Hududbad ‘the matiud 
of which the clothing 1s made, consists usually of cotton, but nik te nsed 
to mume extint by the bight clus, ‘The Tlindus hive also adopted « 
narrow “pajama, md 4 shoit juket which 1s romctimes quiltid The 
long coat reaches s little below thc knee, ind buttons up to the nght , while 
a mmnlir cost for the Mahomed ins buttons tothe kft ‘Lhe Mabomedans wear 
aninner cout of medium Iengih, and then ‘psyamas’ ara sometimes very wide 
‘The general clothing of the Hindu feinales consusts of a“ sady,’ covering both body 
and bead, anda bodies with sleeves roxhing nowly to the elbows Among the 
north of India femalew, the “ sds,” jacket, and petticoat are commcaly worn 
They ako uso a bodice which 1s open backed, and exthershoit ur long sleeved 
‘The Mihomedan femalos weer a “ params,” a short-sleeved bodice covered with 
# bght muslin jacket, end s ‘‘s&ds” covering both head and body 
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49 femulos) claim Réjput origin, and were formerly renowned for 
thoir martial habits, but have now chiefly adopted agriculture, or 
are hordsmon like the Ahire. They grade as Sudras, and their 
widows aro allowed to marry if they please by the Danecha rite, 
but it is of second rank, and women who have children rarely 
contract it. The Ravuli (21 males, 21 females) ie a tribe of Gujars 
found in the Aurang&béd, Jélna, and ’Ambad taluks, the mombers of 
which aro principally cultivators, The Golahs rank with ordinary 
Sudras and aro professional saltmakers. In domestic customs and 
religion, they do not differ much from Jats and Gujars. There 
aro a fow Jats (63 malca, 77 females) who havo taken to agriculture. 
‘The L&dhs (753 moles, 736 fomalos) are a subdivision of the Qujaritis. 
All the above generally speak Gujaréti or a diulect of Hindi ; and 
either profess the Jain religion or are Vallabha Vaislnavas. ‘There 
are a fow Bhittine (132 males, 130 females) who are settlers from 
Kachh, and like the Gujardtis are saukirs, shopkeepers, tradora, &c. 
They are all found in Baizapur, but soveral others como annually 
from Bombay during tho cold season, ax agents for cotton, linsood, &e. 
The Kuchhi Budolis (83 males, 67 fomales) reside in Begatnpura 
in the city of Aurangdbid, and aro fruit~sellors, market and flower 
gardoners, and agriculturalists. They speak Hindi, and state that 
they camo from Bandalkand as cavalry and infantry svldiors in the 
time of Aurangzib, Like the othor north of India settlers, they burn 
their dead, but bury those who dio of small-pox. 

Tho Murwdria (5,140 males, 3,815 females) are from the desert of Jey- 
pir, andare bulky yellow-coloured mon, taller and more vigorous than 
the Gujardtis. Thoy arrange themselves in twolvotribes, suchas Mesri, 
Agarwal, Oswil, Srdvaka, Kandawdl, Boijabargi, Thakar, é&c., who 
eat togethor but do not intermarry. The Uswal and Srdvaka profess 
the Jain religion ; and tho Oswil is tho richest and most numerous of 
the mercantile tribes. The A garwdlas (110 malos, 107 females) are also 
wealthy as a clase, and are pertly Jain and partly Hindo in their 
religion, Tho romaining tribes are of the Vaishnava sect, worshipping 
Krisbna and Radha. Marwdris are usually employed as bankers, 
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grain-dealers, and confectioners ; but there are several families be- 
longing to the divisions of sonars, Mit sonars, Malwi sonars, 
hajjéms or barbers, and Khati Marwdri badhdis or car- 
ponters. Tho members of a tribe called Réjmali sre wood-scllers. 
Marwiria are proad of their cookery and are particularly successful 
in their eweetmeats, They are fond of gay clothes, and the men 
dress themselves in the purest and plainest white muslin, bat wear 
the richest brocade scarvea and shawls, with turbans of two or 
moro bright colours, ‘Tho apparcl of the women, ospecially at 
fostivals, is equally gorgoous; and the amount of ornament is provorbial. 
The petticoats called “ gogra” are in ample folds and of at least two 
different hues ; the bodice is open-backed and short-sleeved ; and tho 
gay “ sddi” or uppor garment is generally borderod with narrow gold 
or silver lace. Jewels are worn to the fect, ankles, round the 
neck, and as nose-rings, earrings, bracelets, &e. The females however, 
do not wear any ornaments of gold about the fect; and they twist a 
thin wire of gold or silver between tho two front toeth. They go about 
in companies, but covor their faces and look out only from the margin 
of their upper garment. The different tribos of the Murw.ris are sub- 
divided into innumerable “ kaps” or clans ; and the mon usually marry 
one wife from their own clan, but abstain from blood relationship and 
do not marry in their own “gotram.”” They burn their dead, and 
hire servants to convey the charred bones and ashes to the river, 
instead of taking them porsonally. Their widows never remarry. 
The Jains (497 males, 445 females) are retail sellers, cultivatore, 
tailors, and labourers, A few are weavers and cloth merchants. 

The Lingéiat Vanis (1,875 malos, 1,843 females) arrange them- 
selves into scveral acctions such as Panchams, Melwants, Dix- 
wants, Chilwants, &c.; and although they do not in their creed 
recognise caste, they are very exclusive even among themeolves, and 
the followers of every different trade or avocation refuse to eat together 
orintermarry, They are shopkeepers, confectionera, and sometimes 
agriculturalists, The Lingdiat Kanadas (899 males, 297 females) 
follow similar occupations, and are mostly found in the Baizwpur and 
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Aurangfbéd taluks. Several of the Lingdiats are tailis or oilmen, 
tambolis or betel-leaf sellers, and a few are carpentors, blacksmiths, gold- 
smiths, barbers, potters, dhobis, and géilis or cowherds. The 
Ling&iat Vénis and Komtis are darker-colonred and smaller men 
than the Vénis of the north of India; and they have, to a great 
extent, boen superseded as retail tradors by tho Gujardtia and 
Marwaris, especially by the latter. ‘he Lars aro generally 
goldsmiths, morchants, and saukfrs, who came originally from 
Gulbarga. The Lingéiets inter their dead in sm sitting posi- 
tion ; but among the Lars, those who die unmarried are buried, 
and all the others are burned. In the celebration of marriage, 
tho Lars and the Linggiats adopt a plan contrary to the general 
custom among other Hindus, and take the bride to the bridegroom’s 
house. The Lingdiet marriage ritos are very simple,—the couple 
being placed on a mat or on a bullock saddle, to which they are lifted 
on tho crossed hands of four men who put betel-leaf in their mouthe 
end complete the ceremony. Among rich Lingdiats however, the 
more elaborate ceremonies of the higher-caste Hindus have been 
imitated. The widows are allowed to remarry. Lingdiat women 
are fond of ornaments, and often wear a silver or gold zone which 
confines tho “‘sfidi” at the waist. They are frequently good-looking, 
and are fairer than the women of the other classes of south India bannins. 
The Lingaints are Vaira Saiva Hindas, whoso sole object of worship is 
the lingam, a mode) of which, enclosed in = box, they either carry on 
one arm or have it susponded in a casket from the neck. The caskot 
or box is of gold or silver, sometimes richly chased, according to the 
menns of the wearer,—the poorest contenting themselves with a plain 
white handkerchief. The Jangams (242 males, 220 females) are tho 
priests of the Lingdiats, and are most numerous in the Aurangébdd, 
Jaina, and Kanhar taluks. They are enjoined to be constantly on the 
move, to be unmarried, poorly dressed, and to beg their food from 
Place to place, The majority of them are nrendicant beggars ; but 
several are silk-weavers, and a few are cultivators and retail sellers. 
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tradors, dealing in grain, cotton, sugar, and other products. They 
aleo do a little mercantile business as agents to saukéirs, &c., and 
even take to agriculture, but do not hold tho plough. As » class, 
they are on a mere average as rogards wealth, although sometimes 
they become sauk4rs, mahdjans, bankers, &c.; but this is rare, and 
they prefer to carry on their fathers’ calling. ‘They buy all the throad 
spun in tho village, or what they can procure at fairs, and dispose of 
them to weavers, taking the produco in cloths. Many of thom sre 
Vaisyas and are in several sections, while the remainder are Sudras. 
The widows of the latter are not debarred from a second marriage. 
Komtis generally speak Telugu, and employ Brahmans for marriage 
and death ceremonies, 

The Hindu cultivators of the betel-vine termed Bahris (580 
males, 559 females), and Tirmdlis (127 males, 180 fomalos), are found 
in Bokardan, Aurangdbdd and ‘Ambad. They are seldom retail 
scllers of the betel leaf, which is an occupation followed by Lingdiata, 
and other Hindus called Tambolis (26 males, 24 females), who aro 
most numerous in Sillode. The sellers of porfumes called Gandhis 
are Gujardtis, and are common in Jalna, Aurangabad, and 
Bokordan. Tho Attara (18 males, 18 femalos) resido in the 
Jaina, Aurangdb4d, and ’Ambad taluks; and a class of Hindus 
called Wattaris (44 males, 87 fomalos) aro also scllers of porfumes 
and are found in Kulddbéd, Bokardan, and ’Ambad. Tho Halvdis 
(66 mules, 78 females) are Marwari or Lingdiat confectioners; and 
the Bhudbunjas (1 malo, 2 females) are Pardési sellers of parched 
or roasted grain. They are both found in Aurangébéd and Jélna. 
The Kalhéls (542 males, 630 females) include Mahratta, Pardési, 
and Ladh liquor sellera, and are most numerous in Bokardan, Kénhér, 
Avrangabid and Sillode, A few toddy sellers are found in the 
Gdndepor and Paitan taluks, Kalhéls are respectable Sudras, 
but donot rank as high as carpenters, blacksmiths, cultivatore, &c. 

The term Mehratta is now applied principally to the Kunbis, 
but it should be confined to the military families of the country. 
‘The Kunbis do not as a rale enlist as soldiers; and although Sivaji 
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and some of his Malratta chiefs were of this raee, their followers 
were chiefly drawn from theo Méwals of the Western Ghite, The 
bulk of the Mahrattas are Sudras ; but many of the chieftains call 
themselves Thdkurs and claim to be descended from the Tuar Rdj- 
pats.* The women are well treated and are holpmatcs ; and the 
wives of all chiefs and military men are veiled. Mahrattas pride them~ 
selves on their surnames, such aa Sindia, Holkar, Bhosla, Dainglia, 
&c. ; and they form the greater portion of the inhabitants of the district. 
They aro landholders, cultivators, and aro found in all the trades and 
professions. Those who havo taken the “ bhagat” or vow of absti- 
nence, do not eat flosh or drink spirits, and obsorve a strictly vegota- 
rian diet ; but the othors eat overything except becf, and use spirits 
im moderation. 

The Kunbis (147,542 males, 141,283 females) comprise 
about 40°63 per cent of the wholo inhabitants, and form the main 
body of the agricultural population.© The term Kunbi has becn 
somotimes appliod to husbandmen in general, but in reality it is 








The ancient Rajputs of Mahdedshtrd were always at war with those of 
northern India undir Biluditya of Kanoj; and later on, tho ware which pre- 
vailed during the greater part of the 18th contury between the Maliratta armics of, 
the Dakhan and the Rajputs of northern Iudia, seduced the old comtitutions 
of the lutier into a state of coumpartive chaos, There ix no physical 
resemblance between the Rajputs and Melrattas, and the eatctiors of the 
two races show @ marked difference. The former are lurge-honed and Inzy- 
looking, but have e certain grace and dignity of jcrson. The Mabhrattey 
aro short, stont, well-proportioned, and evince nore character thnn any other 
people except the Réjpute, They are hardy men, capable o£ great cacrtion, 
especially on horaeback ; but ate not wellfavomed, and are bluff, plainly, 
ond outspoken. Mahrattar, even of tho hight 1ank, have not a dignified 
appearance, and are uot so pliant and graceful as other natives. Many of the 
Kunbis however, aro fairer and taller men, and aro considered to be Aryan im 
foatures and manners, but their institutions are loss democratic than those of 
the Jat and RAjput. 

© From some notos published in 1879, on tho agrioulturalivta of the 
Aurangabad dintrict, it would appear that tho cultivators way be divided, 
according to their condition, into four classes. The vt consists of Brdlrnany, 
affluent pestels, prospcrous smiths, carpentors, and’ other artinana who have 
independent sources of income and do uothing as farmers beyond euperin- 
tending the work of hired Isbourem. They live in substantial 41 
terraced houses of masonry or brick, having courtyards in front. The 
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a caste of Mahrattas, the members of which aro by hereditary 
occupation, farmers and tillera of the soil, The Kunbis ara considered 
by many to be Vaisyas, but are more generally classed as 
Hindu Sudras of good social standing. Though quiet and 
unpretending, they are a robust, sturdy, independent agri- 
cultural people, All Kunbis however are not cultivators, and the 
following are some of the various occupations follgwed by thom 
in the district, and the number of persona employed in each :— 
cultivators 226,530, labourera 51,927, tailis 26, lohére 114, sutdrs 
179, géulis 69, kalhéls 141, mAlis 32, rotail sellors 268, baildars 25, 
gaundis 129, halviis 35, sondrs 28, pujaris tarkassis 390, kdllabattn sds 
24, koshtis 24, silk weavers 105, blanket weavers 18, saukdrs 
54, cloth sellers 20, shimpis 19, watchmen 43, cattle grozers 
745, persons in government or private service 2,673, persons of evil 
reputo 54, beggars 1,117, The Kunbi cultivators form 78°42 per cent 
of the total number of Kunbis, and 68°11 per cent of the. total 








od class includes patels of large villages, well-to-do Kunbis, Mili 
‘Tarhe end other artinans, who porsers milch beffaloes, cows, and brood 
marie, aud only soperiutend tho work of their faiilies and of hired 
Inbourera in the ficld, as thou mcomcs aso largcly supplemented by the 
produce of the dsiry aud the rearing of rloch. Their bouros are flat-racfod 
and tolcrably comfortable, and have courtyards in front. The Istand 
2nd classes comprise about 15 per cent of the oultivatois, are in good 
circumetancca, and are generally free from debt. They eat three mealea day, 
and their food consixta of jewdri or bdyti cakes with ddl, curry, &c, Thomen 
wear a heavy turban of good stnlf,« dhoti, 2 quiltod jacket, or sometimes an 
angarka or long coat, and perhaps some ornemonts of ailsor and occasionally 
of gold. The women woar jewels of silver and gold, and have “eddis” and 
“cholis” of good material. The 3:d class cultivators consist of rainte proper, 
and are mostly Kunbis, with a fow Mélis, Pardésis, Dhongare, &o. They are 
not very prosperous, dovote thoir whole timo and attention to the ‘elds, are 
asainted by all the members of their own family, and hold chiedy dry-orap 
lands. The cultivstora of this clase form sbout 60 per cent of the sgricul- 
tural populotion, and are in fairly easy circumstances. About 25 per cent 
of them are fice fiom debt, und may be termod prosparous ; while the indebted- 
ness of the remainder varies in degree, and saldom amounts to more than one 
year's income. ‘The houses are generally emall, and do not possess forecourts. 
The men wear « jecket instead of an angarka, or wrep themselves up in either 
a“ kambli" or “dhoti ;" end tho women have a few ornaments of silver. They 
eat three meala a dey, but use no dél, and the food is of a choup kind. 
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agricultural population, There are several subdivisions of local 
Kaunbig, such as Tilven or Tilole, Marathe, Dakshni, Ghitole, Banjéra, 
Akarmfse, Barmdeo, Zadhav, Vaindesi, Bijapuri, Kandési, Varadi, 
de. ; but the Aksarmdss and Barmdsa are the most common, The 
Tilven Kunbis arc moderately distributed throughout the district. 
‘The Mardthe Kunbis are in two sections,—1, pure Mahrutta Kunbie, 
and 2, Gantddi or ordinary Knnbis, The pure Mabhratta Kunbis are 
very strict in tho porformanco of religious ceremonies, &e., obsorve all 
the fasts, &e. common to the Brdhmans, wear the “janwa” or sacrod 
thread, will not allow “ miithur’’ or “ pat” which is the romarriage 
of a widow, and are vegetarinns, eating only from the hands of a 
Brahman, or from ono of their own subdivision. They marry their 
near relatives like tho Rigvéd Brahmans, and tho bridegroom i« 
allowod to wear his turban and shoos during tho whole time that the 
marriage coromonies are being celebrated. The wives are kept in 
seclusion called “mola,” and are not permitted Jike ordinary 





The 4th ches nimobers ahont 25 per cent of the agricaltnral population, and 
cunsixts of poor Kuubis, Malis, Diaagur, Mahar, Mings, &e, who have not 
snore than one or two Dullocks, and hire cathe when the land in to be tilled, They 
generelly join a surkutti or partner, and contrive to gain «hare subsistence. Bone 
work on their own fields, but more than balf of them wok as hired libodiens by 
the year, month, or day, to the more wealthy ryots Tho younger boyw 
graze cattle or seme birds from tho ripening crops. During a put of the hot 
weanan, when thete ix no work in the fiekis, the men are fiequently employed 
in erecting new Inuildings or in repaiting uld ones for well-to-do Kunbis, Marwdrin, 
Bréhwans, &e. Nearly the whole of the cultivators of the 4th Glass aie more 
or lem involved indeht,—some hopelewly, and others to the extent of three o 
four yours’ invome, ‘They live in little huts, and in soawns of pleuty have three 
moals a tay, but otherwine they ent only two meals. Tho men wear a dirty 
turban often in pbredy, « piece of cluth round the loink, u coume blanket, and 
atettered jacket. ‘The women havo a couple of coarse “ aglix,” the samo number 
of cholin,” and a few pewter ornaments. 

‘The agricultural population may he divided into—t, Gujar, Pardéai, and north 
of India cultivatorn ; snd 2, Mahratta and southern agriculturalints. The former 
ere mado np as follown :—Gujars, Jats, Réjpnts, Pardésis, Purdési Knmhéra, 




















mans, The latter consixt of Kunbis, Malix, Tailis, Linggiot Vanis, Brébmans, 
Bréhmanzai, Goluke, Komtis, Banjéras, Laménis, Méhord, M&ngs, Parrita, Navbis, 
Kumhérs, Sonérs, Sutdrs, Tobirs, Kahére, Baildars, Kasara, Térus, Koehtis, Cham- 
hare, Gaurans,Rangéris, Shimpis, Gondhsles, Gdulis, Telugu Reddin, Kolis, Bhils, 
Barads, »Pardbis, Gosains, Gosains, Bairégis. Thero are alvo Musalmdn cultivators. 
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Mahratta Kunbi women and those of other castes, to wear the Kasi 
Dangle made of pewter or german silver. They break their glass ban- 
gles and the “ kali gursoli” or marriage stringon becoming widows, 
and will not use “kuku” on their forehead. The Gdntddi or ordinary 
Mahratta Kunbis are supposed to be the descondants of female servants. 
They are much more numerous, and allow widows to marry widowers. 
‘The ceremony opens with a foast given by the parents of the widow ; 
after which the man and woman are made to sit on a mator on a 
bullock saddle which is placcd on the ground, and the Brahman 
ties their clothos (called “ghdt”). In this manner the couple 
proceed to the Auleodmi or houschold deity which they worship ; 
then they fall at the fect of the clderly relatives, and the 
Brahman unties the knot, pronouncing thum man and wife. The 
woman is namod after the widower’s first wife, and tho offspring is 
considered logitimate. Both tho Mardtheand Gint&di Kunbis have 
special surnames such as Gdikwar, Sindi, Nimbdlkar, and Pavdr. The 
Dakshni Kunbia aro of lower raste and marry only among themselves. 
‘Tho Kadavas are said to be the descendants of a pure Mahratta or 
Géntéidi woman, by a Mabratta who is not her lawful husband. They 
aro allowed to eat from the hands of all the othor subdivisions, bat 
do not intermarry. The Véindésis (373 males, 351 femules) are 
considered superior to the Kadavds, and marry their daughters to 
ordinary Mshratta Kunbis, but the latter will not give their daughters 
to Vdindésis. The Ghdiolas are found in the Baldghat ; and a few 
Lonis are mct with boyond the Ajanta range. The Banjéra and 
Lam4ni cultivators are fairly distributed everywhere, and can hardly 
be distinguished from tho local Kunbis. The Akarmaséand Barmasé 
do not belong to the better class of cultivators ; and the former are 
said to be desconded from Gujar handmaids. 

The ordinary Kunbis are kind and hospitable, eat flesh, drink 
spirits,and all excesses are punishable by casterules, They burn or bury 
their dead, allow their widows to remarry, and have gurus of their own 
but are subject to Bréhmens in matters of faith and ceremony. The 
mon ere indifferent agriculturists, and are excelled by the Pardési, 
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xaiats, whose fields are deeply ploughed and well eultivated. They 
make good husbands; and the women are chaste, faithful, 
neat, and clean, but are plain and ordinary-looking, and as 
they grow older, become scamed and care-worn asif from hard work. 
In fact the Kunbi woman is very industrious, for in addition to her 
domestic duties, she very often carns wages asa labourer to other 
Kunbis, or assists her husband on his own fiold, sells tho pro- 
duce at fairs and markets, and collects grass, fucl, &c. At home she 
rises early, carries water from river or well, grinds the daily corn, 
makes bread, and prepares hot water for her husband’s bath, and to 
bathe herself. Before breakfast, the Aulswdmi or family deity is 
worshipped, when the wife reccives the pure caste mark from her hua- 
band; and after he has gono to the fields, she perhaps washes clothes, 
sweeps the house, plasters the floor with liquid cowdung, chrrns butter 
or makes it into ghee, and then, cither goos out to labour in tho fields, 
or joins » gang of women und spins thread till it is time to getready 
her husband’s evening meal. Sho is not much of a needlewoman, 
but can make her own bodices and her husband’s ordinary jackota ; 
while the padded coats are given to the village tailor. The Kunbi 
marries his children at 9 or 10 years of age, but tho “ mungi” or 
betrothal takes place ono or two years earlier. The village 
artisans and menial servants assist on such occasions, and also 
when a birth or death takos place in the family, so that those 
ceremonies are very expensive. At thomarriage festivities, the horse 
on which the bridegroom rides is led by the barber, who waves # 
chaort or horae-hair whisk over the bridegroom's head ; the Mang 
beats the drum and blows the horn ; the dhobi spreads the white 
cloth over which the bridegroom, accompanied by his mother, or the 
leading female member of his family, walks to the house of the 
bride ; the carpenter isin attendance with the chacrang or wooden 
stool which with other things, the bride's family presents to the 
bridegroom, and also furnishes the wooden horse by the side of which the 
bridegroom walks when the bride is brought home ; the kumbér 
supplies the bride's family with the eanthen vessels painted red and 
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white, and in the concluding procession, takes his place with a rude 
imitation of an elephant ; and the Koli supplies the water for the 
feast, AM these receive a present of a cloth; but the Mahar, who 
works the hardest, is prosented with a s&di and bodice for his 
wife, and gots somo of the broken victuals. The Mahdr women who 
carry Iamps placed on brass plates containing betel leaf, &., and 
attend upon the bridegroom, also receivo presents; while the Bhat 
who marries tho couple is paid 2 handsomo sum of money, bosides 
being presented with clothes, &. 

Tho Malis (14,480 males, 13,973 females) are an allied race of 
husbandmen, who cat with the Kunbis, but do not intormarry with 
them. Those found in the district consist of cultivators, gardeners, 
labourers, cattle grazers, tambolis, kdllabattu sds, tarkassis, sutdrs, 
sondrs, retail sellers, géuindis, kalbls,persons in government or private 
aervice, and beggars. Thoro are sevoral kinds of Milis, such as 
Phul, Ran, Jiri, Ghasi, Khasi, Haldi, and Sagar. A fow Navghari 
and L&dh Malis belonging to the Gujardtis aro included among the 
cultivators, As a rule, Malis ure not landholders ; and all the Mahratta 
subdivisions cat flesh, drink liquor, and allow widows to remarry. 


Tho Soudrs (3,829 males, 3,580 fomalos) aro jowollors and guld- 
smiths, and rank necording to gotes,—the greater number being 
Vaisyas, and tho remainder Sudras of good social standing, They 
also follow other occupations, as cultivators, Jabourers, cattle 
grazers, wonvers, tarkassis, and boggars. Tho north of India 
Sondre belong to the Gujardtis, Lédhs, Marwdris, Mait Marwaris, 
Mélwis, and Pardésis. Tho "Abir Sondrs oat flesh, drink Kiquor, 
and allow their widows to remarry.* The Vaish Sondre are mostly 





* Tho “Ahirn are supposed to be the offspring of a Brdhman father cad e woman 
of the Ambastha caste or modical profession. They were formerly in eight 
clans, but are now complotoly absorbed in the Sudras, Tho 'Abire intermarry 
and est together, end sometimes eat with tho Réjpat, Jat, and Gujar. They and 
the Gdalis succsed the Gujars as cattle-keopors, and soem to be the 
pastoral people of the Mabrattas, es the Gujars are of the Jat districts. The 
‘Dhangars aro shepherds, but keep sloof from the ’Abiry and Gdulis. The *Abire 
ase not strict Hindus, are good-looking like the upper classes of Hindostan ; and 
in addition to being herdsmen are fair egriculturalists and artisans. 
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Madhvd Vaishnavas and wear the sacred thread. They speak Hindo- 
stani, abstain from moat and spirits, and will only take food from the 
handsofaBréhman. The Pénchdl Sonérs are from southern India, and 
derive thoir name from a supposed acquaintance with work in gold, 
wood, iron, brass and stone. According to their specialty however, 
they may become goldsmiths, carponters, blacksmiths, braziors, or 
stone masons, as there is no particular craft confined to a family, and 
any of the above occupations may be followed according to indivi- 
dual inclination. They all wear the sacred string, and are divisions 
of the sume race, for they intermarry ; but they havo a peculiar rule 
by which a woman is allowed to marry again if hor husband agreo 
to soparate, The goldsmiths are tho head of tho Pdnchdls, and 
have a caste jurisdiction over thoothers. Tho P.nchéls do nat rever- 
ence Bréhmans ; worship Viswakerma the architect of the gods; 
and aro Vaisbnavas and Saivas, but havo social intercourse, and 
intermarry with one another. Tho Saivas usually woar the 
“ling? Goldsmiths aro in good circumstancos und are sharp 
men of business, though thoy seldom attain much wealth. The 
village shroff is frequently a goldsmith; but the town shroff is 
above an artisan in social condition, and is even considered 
superior to a bannia. The town shroff is somctimes a Bréhman, 
a Khattri, a Vaisya, or o Sudra, and if fortunate becomes a sauhdt 
or mahdjan. His stall is frequently place for gossip ; he can dotect 
false coin very readily ; and like the banker and tradosman, keeps 
double entry, worships his day-book and ledger at Dassara and 


Devali, and gambles a little at the latter festival to seo his luck 
for the next year. 


‘The Sutérs or carpontera (8,347 males, 3,212 fornales) are Sudras of 
good position, but some of them wear tho sacred thread and claim to be 
descended from the Kshattrias. ‘They aro in threo distinct sections, 
Pardési, Mahratta, and Pénchdl, who do not intermarry or eat with 
one another. The PardésiSutdra are frequently Lodhis from the vici- 


nity of Oude. Several of them are cultivators, but the majority are 


carpenters or are employed in government service. Their marriage 
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and other ceremonies are similar to those of the Réjputa, but they do 
not wear the sacred string. The Khéti Marwari Badhdis are settlers 
from Marwdr, and adopt the manners and custome of the Marwaris. 
The Mehratta Sutérs eat meat, drink liquor, apd allow their widows 
to remarry, but this last is considered of inferior rank and is not 
generally practised. They are usually village carpenters, and are paid 
in kind according to tho “baluta” system for making and mending 
field tools, but are paid in cash for household work. There aro also 
afew ’Ahir Sutdra who keep to thomselves, and are hard-working. The 
Pdnchdl Sutérs are not so common as the other subdivisions. The 
carpenters earn good wages, avoraging from Rs. 15 to Re. 300 
month ; and the woodwork and carving secn in the balconies of the 
houses at Aurangdbéd, Jalna, Paitan and other places, show that they 
possess skilful workmen among their number. 

The Lohérs or blacksmiths (1,822 males, 1,658 famales) are in four 
subdivisions, Pardési, Marathi, “Ahir, and Pénchal, who follow the 
customs and manners of their particular sect. The Chhatri Lohdrs 
are blacksmiths, coppersmiths, and silversmiths. They do not use 
meat and spirits, and burn their doad. The Mahratta blacksmiths eat 
meat, drink spirits, burn their dead, and allow widow marriage. Their 
marriage coremonies are performed by Bréhmans ; and they worship 
Devi and Khandobé, The ’Ahir Lohdrs dress like low-caste Hindus, 
and are in poor circumstances, repairing the iron-work to ploughs, 
&c. All the ‘Ahir artisans, like tho Pénchdls, keep together, 
and are governed by their own “panchdiat" im social matters. 
There aro alsow few Pardési Saikalgare (18 males, 11 femeles), 
who go about grinding and cleaning knives, and making sword 
sheaths. The blacksmiths hold a position next in grade to the 
carpenters, and a few wear the sacred thread. They do not 
earn such good wages aa carpenters ; although as artisans they are 
equal to any work in their own line, agricultural or household, and 
Bodraj’s establishment at Aurangabdd has a wide reputation for shi~ 
kéri_ knives, spears and sword blades. Some of the blacksmiths 
are oultivators and labourers. The Ghissdis (149 malea, 127 
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females) are travelling blacksmiths who rank a little higher than 
Mahara, Chamhdrs, and similar low castes. They are also called 
Tarimuk, and go about with donkeys from village to village, looking 
after old iron, grinding knives, and doing odd jobs. The Ghisédis 
are very poor, and are not allowed to roside in villages, but pitch 
their black blanket tents in the village precincts. They state that 
they came from tho north ; are dark but not black, and aro taller 
than Hindus in goneral. Their language, called Tarimuki, contains 
several Mahratta and Kanarese words. Among themselves, the 
Ghisddis heve a reputation for running away with other men’s 
wives. They worship Khandobé, sacrifice at birth to Satwi, burn the 
married but bury the unmarried, and carry food to the grave for 
three days. 

The Kasfrs (1,390 males, 1,327 fomales) sell glass bangles, and a 
few deal in brass and copper vessels. They take to other occupations 
as well, such as government or private service, and agriculture, 
while some work as labourers and a few go about as beggars. Kasra 
who manufacturo brass and copper vessels are called Témbatgars 
(87 males, 94 females). Kachdris (86 males, 79 females) make 
glass bangles ; and Lekheras cover the bangles with lakh or 
sealing-wax, and colour glass, Kasdrs and Témbatgars aro as 
2 rule, well-to-do, of good caste, and very abstemious in habite- 
They allow remarriage, worship Kali, burn their dead, and eat from 
the hands of Brdhmana. 

‘The Shimpis or tailors (1,273 males, 1,265 females) are ’Ahirs, Jains, 
Némdéve, Bhavégars, Telangis, end Lingdiats. The ’Ahir Shimpis 
are chiefly found towards the north, and the Jains about Jdina and 
Aurangébdd, The Mahratta Namdéva and Bhdvadgars are most 
nomerous about Jdina and Aurdngdbéd. They are Saivas and 
‘Vaishnavas, use meat and spirits, allow widow marriage, and settle 
disputes among themselves. The greater part of the Shimpis are 
Budras of good rank and are closely allied to the Rangdris or dyers ; 
but of recent yerrs the Rangéris of Aurdngébad have separated, 
and neither eat nor intermarry with ths Bhimpis. The tailors 
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are in casy circumstances, and are assisted in their work by their 
women and childron. They also take to other occupations, and are 
cultivators, labourers, cloth and retail sellors, saukdrs, rangdris, and 
tarkassis, Thero are besides, a fow Pardési and Gujardti Shimpis. 
‘The latter do not uso meat and spirits, and burn their dead. 


The Kumhdrs or potters (2,802 males, 2,797 females) are 
Pardésis or Mardthis, with a few Ladhs, Nuths, and Lingdiats. 
The Pardési Kumlirs obsorve the manners and customs 
oftho Hindus of the north of India. They oat only from tho hands 
of their own people; but there is a peculiar custom among fathers 
and mothors, who will not eat from the hands of their married daughtors 
living with husbands, until the daughters have become mothers 
themsolvos. There aro a few families from Gwalior, who are potters, 
and brick and tilo makers. Tho Mahratta Kumhdrs worship Siva 
rathor than Krishna, and employ Brihmans for marriages, &c., but 
havo also priests of thoir own. Thoy cat meat, drink liquor, and 
burn their dead. During tho marriage ceromoniocs, the bride and 
bridegroom, like other Hindus, wear a wreath of the palas (butca 
frondosa), called “ barsing.” The Kambdr is » Sudra and has his place 
in tho village system. In return he roceives his share of the collection 
of grain from tho cultivators, and cortain contributions from the 
artisans. Kumbérs aro sobor and industrious, and the females do a 
great deal of work. They manufacture wares from the amalleat 
earthen cup or water vessel, to large jars and urns; and the painted 
elephants, sheep, horses, male and female figures, images of gods and 
goddesses, and small cups and vessels which are mado by them, are 
sold by hundreds at every village fair. 


The Jinghars (78 males, 80 females) are a poor vagrant class, 
generally of Pardésis, who make or repair native saddles and scabbards 
of ewords,and colour sticks, &o., with sealing wax. Thgy sroconsidered 
superior to Chamhérs, use meat and spirits, and burn their dead. 
‘The Belddrs (192 males, 201 fomales) are builders in brick or mud 
and are in fair circamstances. A few of the Kunbis take to this 
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octupation, while some of the Beldérs are cultivators. Thero arc also, 
Pardési Boldéra, and others from the south of India. The Gdtndis  cauan, 
(58 males, 41 females) assist the Beldérs as stone masons, 
and contain Knunbis, Pardésis, Mélis and Lingéiata among 
their number. The Londris and Chunna-s4s (55 males, 46 females)  Lonsru 
are sellers of charcoal, workers in lime, and manufacturers of salt ; 
but the last occupation is usually followed by a class of poople called 
Shoragar. They are all Mahdrs by caste, and burn or bury their 
dead. The Chittar Khattris (42 males, 44 females) aro painters, cutterxustene 
docorators of walls, palanquins, &.; and the Khadsuthris (1 male, xnaamtune 
@ females) aro toy-makers. The Zarékharris (6 males, 18 females) zertkamns 
axe Kunbis by caste, who sweep up the dust in the Sonfrs’ workshops 
and wash it out to collect particles of gold. The Karazkare Xarnsan 
(29 males, 23 femalos) and Béruls (45 males, 39 females) aro retail peru 
sollers and labourers. 

The Telis or oil mannfacturors and sellers (5,853 males, 5,608 Teis 
fomales) are in four divisions, Mahr&tta; Lingdiit, Pardési and 'Abir. 
The Mahratta Telia are the most comnion iu the district, and are Saivas 
and Vaishnavas, but chiefly worship their oil-mills. Ibo Lingaiats 
come noat, and then the Pardésis. Most of the Telis use wooden mills 
to which they yoke one ox; and pross ti? (scsamam), Xarad (safflower 
seed), ambadi (hemp), and alsi (linsced). ‘Tolis may be looked upon 
as part of tho agricultural community, and are in good circumstances. 
The customs of the Mahratta Telis aro like thoso of the Kunbis, and 
many of tho latter follow the occupation of oil-making. The Telis 
select thoir own headman called chaudri, allow widow marriage, 
and burn or bury their dead. 


The Sdlis or weavers (1,311 males, 1,287 females) are in several sec- Shue 
tions,—Sdkun, Padma, ‘Ahir, Gujardti, &e. Tho Sskun and Padma 
Sdlia are said to be of Mahratta and Telugu origin respeotively, and are 
found with other weavers at Paitan, Jdina, and Aurangébéd. They 
have separate headmen, and do not intormarry.* The Padma Sélis are 
Vaishnivas, and dress like Mabratias, ‘Both the subdivisions weave 
ey : = 
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sotton cloths for “ eddis,” ‘¢ dhotis,” &c., and a few work in silk. 
The Patvékars (229 males, 213 females) spin the silk or cotton threads 
for silk fringe, lace, tassels, &c., and are common about Jalna. 
There are 2 few Kumbi and Pardési Patvékara at Paitan ond Auran- 
gabsd. Tho Tarkassis, or gold wire makers (5 males, 5 females), 
are found in the Jalna and Géndapar taluks.* The gold wire wound 
round either cotton or silk thread is used by the Kallabatta weavers 
and is made into gold Jace, or woven into cotton or silk cloths. 
The Kallabattu weavers and Hindu Tarkassis ere chiefly Térus, 
Gujarétis and Parddsis. Tho two last burn their dead, bnt the 
Parddsis use meat and spirits which the Gujaritis do not, The 
Gujarati Khattris weavo the fine silk cloth known as “ mashru.”” 
The Koshtis or cotton and silk weavers (1,582 males, 1,507 females) 
are in six divisions,—Hadgar, Thavang, Ladh, Mahréttd, Padnavar, 
and Karnavar. The Hadgar and Thavang aro Lingdiats, and employ 
Brahmans as wellas Jangams at their marriage aod other cere- 
monies. One subdivision of the Thavang worships Vishnu and 
another Siva, but beth intermarry. The Lingdiat, Ldadh and 
Mabrétté Koshtis are manufacturers of a cloth called ‘ pitamber,” 
in which gold lace is used. The Mehratts Koshtis aro Kanbis, 
and soveral of them are cultivators. The Lingiviat Koshtia do not 
always carry the ling openly like the Vanis. The Ndchabands are 
principally Jangams, and make waist cloths which are sometimes 
richly embroidered with Jace. A few Sdlis and Koshtis, known 
as Nivaria, manufacture tape, The thread spinners are usually women 
of all castes, from the Knnbi to the Mabfr. The weavers of the finer 
class of cloths, rank next to the Sudra bannias, dyere, &c.; but the 
coarser kinds of cloths, such as “khddis,” are woven by Mabdrs, 
Mangs, &e. 





© Tho Tarkavsis mentioned here, form a oaste, but their ocoupation at tho time 
of the Census waa that of common labourers. The Tarksasis in page 240 aro 
Persovn who have beon actually working in gold wire, but they belong to other 
euutes, euch ua Kunbis, Ladhs, Gujarétis, &o. This factshould be borne in mind, 
in perusing the accounts given of castes ; and reference for occupations should 
be made to pp. 289-243, 
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‘The blanket weavers do not belong toa separate caste, but wool 


weaving is followed as an occupation by Dhangars, Hatkars, Kunbis, 

Malis, &e. The Dhangars and Hatkars however are principally 
enguged in this work, and their women are employed in spinning 
wool, The Tégwélasor ganni weavers (93 males, 92 females) are 
principally in the Bokardan taluk. They are for the most part 
Vaishnavas, but also worship othor Hindu doitics. Lamanas 
and Banjéras, who move about with pack bullocks, frequently follow 
this occupation ; and some of the Tfgwdlas on the other hand aro 
cultivators and labourors, The Rangdris or dyers (707 males, G86 
females) are in several subdivisions, but the Bhavsegars and 
Namdévs aro the most common, and aro related to the Bhdvsagar 
and Namdév Shimpis. They are cbicfly found in the Acrangibéd, 
Jélna, and "Ambad taluks. Hindu dyers aro of the Sudra caste ; and 
the craft is hereditary, the secrots of mixtures of coluurs descending 
from father to son. They are worshippers of Devi and Bhavani, 
allow widow marriage, burn or bury the dead, have a headman of 
their own, and a council to settle social disputes. They propare colours, 
print and dye cloths, and aro in oasy circumstances. Dyeing is 
carried on by Mahomodans as well, apart or in cumbination with 
Hindus, but tho lattor are the more numerous of the two, 

The barber caste, Nahvi, Warik, or Hajém (3,725 males, 3,739 
feralos) is in five subdivisions,—Mahratta, "Ahir, Telugu, Marwari, 
and Pardési, The Mahratta Néhvis aro torch-bearera at marriage 
ceremonies; and the ‘Ahirs hold an umbrella over the bridegroom and 
play on musical instruments. The customs and manners of the former 
are similar to those of the Kunbis. The Telugu barbora (Mangali) are 
few in number, and are subdivided into Srib4j and Lajgan. The Srib4j 
arethe commoner of the two, and are Vaishnavas. The Marwari 
hajdma ore similar to the Porval Marwéris in their marriage 
coremonies. The Pardési hajdms follow the occupation of tambolis 
or acllers of betel-loaf in addition to their special calling. Barbers 
are Sudras by caste and are indispensable, as Hindus are nat allowed 
to shave themselves. They are members of village councils, end 
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rank after carpenters and blacksmiths. No Hindu shaves every 
day, and tho time and hour of shaving is fixed by tho josi or sstro- 
loger. The heada of male children are shaved at a certain age, and 
the hair is offered to the tutelar divinity of the family. Barbers are 
village surgeons, and troat sores and ulcers; while their women 
are employed as midwives. Nébvis arc also cultivators, labourors 
and cattle grazers. 


The Parrits or dhobis (1,808 malos, 1,755 femslos) are sub- 
divided into Mahratte, Pardési, and Telugu. They aro quite distinct 
from one another, do not intermarry, use meat and spirits, and burn 
their dead, but tho Telugu dhobis bury little children and old 
people, Tho dhobis wash for Bréhmans, Vanis, and Kunbie, and 
belong to the regular village ostablishment. 

Tho Géulis or herdsmen are in two divisions,—’ Ahir G4uli and Gauli. 
Tho ’Ahir Gdulis (206 males, 114 females) keep cows and buffaloes, but 
not goats and shecp; and trade in milk and the proparations 
from it, especially gheo. They aro Vaishuavas, worship Balaji, 
burn thoir dead, eat moat, drink liquor, allow widow marriage, 
and call in Brdhmans for marriage ccromonies. Tho ’Ahirs were 
originally in cight clans, tho chief of which, tho Nandbé&nai, is said to 
have broaght up Krishna.* Tho subdivisions are now absorbed 
in the Sudras, and although their customs and manners are evory- 
whore the same, the Ahira have no distinct hoadman of their own, 
and tho various clans intormarry and eat togethor. The Gaulis 
(498 males, 460 fernales) resemble the *Ahfr Géulis, and liko them, 
are a simplo pastoral people, subsisting mainly by the produco of 
thedairy. Thoy are subdivided into the Mahratta, Lingdiat, Ladh, 
and Nandbénsi ; and are scttlod in all the téluks, solling milk, curda, 
buttermilk, and ghee. The Mahratta Gdulis have similar caste 


© The women are comely and well-favoured avd many of them possess 
considerable personal attractions. It is uupposed that it was with the women 
of thin caste that the god Krishna disported, and his love-meking furnishes 
many « theme in legend and song. 
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obsorvances to tho Kunbis; and are cithor Saivas or Vishnavas, 
have numerous subdivisions, marry only in their own gotes, 
and sow widow marriage. Tho Lingdiat Géulis, like the 
LingAiat Koshtis, do not wear the “ling” openly, but keep it in their 
turbans, They bury their dead, and place a quantity of “bél” 
leaves (wgle marmelos) and salt around the corpse. The Gdulis 
are tall, robust, and fair, and they and tho *Abir Giulis are a good- 
looking people like tho upper classes of Hindostan. They are 
generally woll-to-do, and aro cultivators as well as milk-denlors ; 
but farming is only a sccondary occupation with them, and 
they attend chiefly to their horde. Tho Gauli women wear the “ choli” 
or bodica of the north of India, with the Hindu “ sfdi,” but some- 
timos they use the petticoat and scarf. 

The Dhangars (16,210 malcs, 15,721 females) are shephords, 
and are supposed to have come from Hindostan in twelve triboa. 
They have nine subdivisions in tho district—’Ahir, Khuntéhkar, 
Mohrétta, Holkar, Hatkar, Bandé, Pardési, Gaddi, and Telugu, 
who aro said neither to eat together nor to intermarry; but the 
Mohrdtta, Holker, and Khuntébkar aro probably the same, 
the last mame being derivod from the pegs used in weaving 
blankets. The Holkar and Bandé appear also to be identical. Dhan- 
gars oro generally cultivators, labourers, blanket-makers, and dealers 
in shoep and goata; whilo afew are carponters, cattle-grazors, liquor- 
sellors, or are employed in private sorvice. They sell wool, sheep, 
goats, anda little milk and gheo; and the women weave “ sddis.” 
A professional cless of grazers called Talari movo with their flocks to 
the higher ranges of hills during the hot season when forage is scarce, 
and return to the district in fair weather. They are engaged by 
cultivators to fold their goats and sheep on tho fields for the sake 
of the manure. Dhangars employ Brahmans at marriages, allow 
widow marriage, and are Vaishnavas with an under-current of 
fotishiem, They do not eat the flesh of the cow, or village hog, but 
cat overything else, drink liquor, and bury theirdead. The Hatkars 
are called “Bargi Hatkars” or shepherds with the spears, as 
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distinguished from the ‘ Kota Pillia Dhangars” or keepers of sheep. 
They were very turbulent at one timo, and originally belongod 
to the military profession, but were called Dhangara because 
they enlisted under Holkar, who was himself a Dhangar. They 
all speak Mahratta, are very hard-working, and have settled 
down as labourers and cultivators. Hatkars marry only among them- 
selves ; and the men never cut the hair from their face. The 
widows can go in for ‘“‘pat” marriages. The Dhangarsand Hatkars 
have several patels among their number. 

The Kolis (8,434 males, 3,284 females) belong to the aborigines, 
and are of low but respectable caste. They are divided into the 
Kolis of the hilly countries, and the Kolis of the plains. They are also 
arranged in separate tribes such as B4j, Salsi, Tonkri, Dhéur, 
Dangari, ’Ahir, Neri, d&c., and were formerly very troublesome. 
Beveral tribes of Kolis guarded the passes of the "Ajanta range under 
their own Naiks, while others attached themselves to the Bhila ; but 
the majority have long settled down to peaceful callings, and the 
Jand-holding Kolis deny all affinity with thoso of the hille, In the 
village establishment, the Koli is most generally associated with the 
occupation of a water-carrier, and the Kunbi drinks water from his 
hands. He is known by his chumii, or twisted cloth which he wears on 
his head in ordor to rest the waterpot ; but he is often a good farmer, 
or ie engaged as a musician, handicraftaman, weaver, palanquin bearer, 
fisher, labourer, &c. The ’Ahir Kolis are frequently employed as watch- 
men, while others work ferries, grow melons in the beds of rivers, &c. 
They use meat, drink spirits, bury their dead, worship Khandobé, 
Bairob4, and Bhav&ni; and employ Brahmans for religious ceremonies, 
but have alao priesta of their own. Some of the Kolis are prosperous 
village headmen, but the greater number are in ordinary circum- 
stances, and the lowest tribes drink very hard. All of them are fond 
of charms and amulets; and the women have a pleasing expression of 
foatures, and have generally large families. 

The Kahdrs (515 males, 505 females) and Bhois (586 méles, 582 
females) are fishermen, palanquin-bearers, cultivators, labourers, ferry- 
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men, or grow melons, carry grain on donkeys, &o. The Kabérs, like xa. 
the Kolis, are employed as water-carriers. They are rather good-look- 

ing, work very hard, allow remarriage, and worship Méroti as their 
kulswimi. The Bhois are either Mahratta or Telugu Sadras, but the = Bb* 
two divisions do not intermarry ; and they spend their leisure time, when 

away from their fields or from other occupations, in catching fish by 

net. The Térus (311 males, 296 females) are employed as cultiva- = Trae 
tora, labourers, kfillabattu weavers, tarkassis, and ferrymen. They 

are best known for carrying travellers across rivers in flood, and as 
fishermen.* They burn or bury their dead, and use meat and spirits. 


‘Tho Géurdus (655 males, 657 females) are found throughout the cénress. 
district, and officiate in Saiva temples. They are labourers, cultivators, 
and hold lauds attacbed to temples; or are employed in private 
service, as tarkassi weavors, retail scllers, d&o.; but tho majority 
are worshippers at temples, or are beggars. Géurdus are in two 
divisions, Mahratta and ’Ahir ; and have their own council to settle 
disputes. Thoy blow tho temple sing or horn and shank or shell, 





© There is no distinct fisherman caste, bat the occupation is followed as a sup- 
plement to other means of support, by Mabrattas, Bhois, Kahdrs, Kolis (Malbar 
Koli, Bibt Koli, &o.), Bhils, Térue, Pardhie, Baujires, MahGre, Mochix, Muesl 
mans, &c. The fisl formed royalties and wiro let out to coutractors, who 
alone possosued the right to sell fish. ‘The contractors again allowed the people 
on payment, to capture fish for their own consumption. This restriction how- 
over, which preserves the fishorics to a cortain extent, has recently boon removed ; 
and fishing ie carried ou iodiveriminately, especially during the monsoons, when 
large quantities of breeding fish and fry are captured by @ixed engines, traps, uete, 
&c., by many of the lebouring and agricultural population, In the dry soagons, 
drag nets, &o. are used, and all the fish In pools or dhande in rivers are captured ; 
but there are special sanctuaries which Bréhmans, &., protect, and these aot to 
a certain extent as preserves, The Bhils and hill tribes poison the streemu with 
milk buch and other planta in order to catch fiah, and in a bad senson, this is 
their principal means of subsistence. Many of the neta used by fishermen have 
‘very sina!l morhes, and in several osses, sheata of cloth called “holes” are 
used. Fish aro caught all the yoar roond. The nets employed are known by 
various names, and the sizes of the meshes vary with the season of the year, be- 
Sug emallest during the monsoons when fry abound. As the water subsides and 
the fry become larger, the sise of the mesh fs intreased. The implements 
used are “jal” nets, “gal” books, and “esara” traps. ‘The local names of 
neta are pelvi, auwil bbuvar, pagejal, serakjel, rabajal, mulpatti, helke, 
hover, and nehuted. 
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distinguished from the “‘ Kota Puilia Dhangara” or keepers of sheep. 
They were very turbulent at one time, and originally belonged 
to the military profession, but were called Dhangars because 
they enlisted under Holkar, who was himself » Dhangar. They 
all speak Mabratta, are very hard-working, and have settled 
down as labourers and cultivators, Hatkars marry only among them- 
selves ; and the men never cut the hair from their face. The 
widows can go in for “pat” marriages. The Dhangarsand Hatkars 
have several! patols among their number. 

Tho Kolis (3,434 males, 3,284 fomales) belong to the aborigines, 
and are of low but respectable caste. They are divided into the 
Kolis of the hilly countries, and the Kolis of the plains. They are also 
arranged in separate tribes such as R4j, Salsi, Tonkri, Dhdur, 
Dangari, "Ahir, Neri, &c., and were formerly very troublosome. 
Bevoral tribes of Kolis guarded the passes of the ‘Ajanta range under 
their own Niike, while others attached themselves to the Bhils ; but 
the majority have long settled down to peaceful callings, and the 
Jand-holding Kolis deny all affinity with those of the hille. In the 
village establishment, the Koli is most generally associated with the 
occupation of a water-carrier, and the Kunbi drinks water from his 
hands, He is known by his chuml, or twisted cloth which he wears on. 
hia head in order to rest the waterpot ; but he is often a good farmer, 
or is engaged us a musician, handicraftaman, weaver, palanquin bearer, 
fisher, labourer, &. The ‘Ahir Kolis are frequently employed as watch- 
men, while others work ferries, grow melons in the beds of rivers, &¢. 
They use meat, drink spirits, bury their dead, worship Khandobé, 
Bairobé, and Bhav4ni; and employ Brahmans for religious ceremonies, 
tut have also priesta of their own. Some of the Kolis are proaperous 
village headmen, but the greater number are in ordinary circum- 
stances, and the lowest tribes drink very hard. All of them are fond 
of charms and amulets; and the women have a pleasing expreasion of 
features, and bave generally larga families. 


‘The Kahérs (515 males, 505 females) and Bhois (536 males, 582 
femaloa) are fichermen, pelanquin-bearers, cultivators, labourers, ferry- 
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men, or grow melons, carry grain on donkeys, &o. Tho Kahtrs, like xiii. 
the Kolis, are employed as water-carriers, They are rather good-look- 

ing, work very hard, allow remarriage, and worship Méroti av their 
kulewdmi. The Bhois are either Mabratta or Telugu Sadras, but the 3b 
two divisions do not iatermarry ; and they spend their leisure time, when 

away from their fields or from other occupations, in catching fish by 

net, Tho Térus (311 males, 296 females) sre employed as cultiva- Tem 
tors, labourers, kfllabattu weavers, tarkassis, and ferrymen. They 

ure best known for carrying travellers across rivera in flood, and as 
fishermen.* Thoy burn or bury their doad, and uso meat and spirits, 


‘The Gdurdus (655 males, 657 females) are found throughout the Génracs. 
district, and officiate in Saiva templos. ‘They are labourers, cultivators, 
and hold Janda attached to temples; or aro employed in private 
sorvice, as tarkassi weavers, retail sellers, &.; but the majority 
are worshippers at tomples, or are beggars. Gduréus ore in two 
divisions, Mahratta and "Ahir ; and have their own council to settle 
disputes. They blow the temple sixg or horn and shank or shell, 





© There is no distinct fishermen caste, but the oocupation is followed na» sup- 
plement to other means of support, by Mabrattas, Bhois, Kahrs, Kolis (Mather 
Koli, Bibi Koli, &o.), Bhils, Térus, Pardhis, Banjaras, Mabirs, Mochin, Muoal- 
tans, &c. The fisheries formed royaltios and were lot out to contractors, who 
alone pousessed the right toeell fish. The contractors again allowed the people 
on payment, to capture fish for their own consumption, This restriction how- 
ever, whiok preserves th certain extont, bas recently been removed ; 
and fishing is carried ou icdisoriminately, ospecially daring the monsoone, when. 
large quantitios of breeding fiuh and fry are ouptured vy fixed engines, traps, usta, 
&c,, by many of the labouring and agricultural popnlstion. In tho dry eoasons, 
drag note, &c. are used, and all the fish in pools or dkande in rivera are captured ; 
but there are upecial sanctuaries which Brdhmans, &c., protect, and these act to 
a certain extent ax preserves. The Bhils and hill tribes poison the atreams with 
milk bush and other plants in order to oath fiab, aod in « bad season, thia is 
‘their principal means of subsistence, Many af the net used by Sishermen have 
‘very amall merhos, aad in several oases, shests of cloth called “‘jholes” are 
used. Fich ere caught all the year round. The nets employed are known by 
‘various names, and the sizes of the meshes vary with the season of the year, be- 
ing smallest daring the monsoons when fry abound. As the water subsides and 
the fry become larger, the sis of the mesh fa incréased. The implements 
used are “jal” nete, “gal” books, end “esara” traps. ‘The local names of 
seta are pelvi, euwil bhuvar, pegejel, strakjel, mahojel, mulpati, helke, 
kbovara, end nahuteL 
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beat the sandi or drum, and are the musicians at the weddings of 
Kunbis and of the higher castes. They also supply “ bél” leaves 
for worship, and platters of leaves to eat upon, to the Brahman, 
‘Vaish, and Kunbi followers of Mahfdév ; and receive in return 
presenta of grain. The Bhéts number 132 males and 126 
fomales, and arc either Pardésis or Mahrattas. They are horalds, 
historians, genealogists, and minstrels; and their calling ia con- 
sidered sacred. Tho Bhdt is present on all state and domestic 
caremonies, especially at marriages; and no important person can en- 
ter, go out, or rise, without suitable proclamation. Some of the Bhéts 
hold lands; othors are beggars, labourers, and cultivator, and a few 
have taken to trade. Tho village Bhdts or Thakurs (333 males, 347 
females) are in different classes, and are employed to marry tho 
village outcastes, Tho Brahman Bhét or gramjost officiates at Kunbi 
weddings, and at those of the higher castes; and roads the panchdng 
oneo a fortnight. Tho villoge Bh&t or Thakur is also « caltivator, 
labourer, or takes to private service ; but tho majority of the Bhéts 
aro boggars. 


Tho Buruds (115 males, 130 fomaler) arc Hindu Sudras of low 
grado, ond live within villages. Thoy make the common bambu 
baskets called tokva, tho ordinary sicve for winnowing grain 
callod suy, togethor with cradles, sercens, mata, cages, &c. They havo 
no headman, are very hard-working, and do not cat withthe Mahdr, 
Mang, and other outcastes. Buruds are either Saivas or Vaishnavas ; 
and Brahmans attend at their weddings. 


The Kaikddis (252 malos, 248 fomules) belong properly to the abo- 
rigines ; but onescction known as tho Hindu Kaikadi is allowed to 
live within the village walle, and its mombers work baskets and mats 
from the leaves of the wild dete (saindii). The Hindu Kaikidis 
also uso the stalks of the Zépas or cotton plant, the ambddi or hemp, 
and the furatta or pulse, in making baskets and wicker-work cages 
for storing gruin. They are in two clans, Jéda and Gaikwar, who 
eat together and intermarry. Marriages take place early, and the 
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ceremonies are vory simplo, consisting of some turmeric or haldt which 
is rubbed on the bride and bridegroom, and then tho knot is tied 
and a fonst is given to friends and relations, Brahmans are not pro- 
sent, but are eomotimes consulted. The Hindu Kaikédis do not 
eat tho cow, are allowed to approach the village idols, and wor- 
ship Maroti, Bhavéni and Khandobs. They have no headman, but 
acouncil to settle all social disputes ; speak Mahratta and Hindi, 
and eithor burn or bury their dead. A lower lass of Kaiktdis travol 
about during the cold season and hot weather; and the members 
perform as jugglors, snake-charmers and musicians, wandering from 
place to place with their goods carried on tho backs of donkeys, and 
pitching their little reed huts outside tho village precincts. They are 
not allowed to approach tho village idols, and lave a reputation for 
hoing gront thieves.* The men are very black, and have a scanty 
waisteloth and dirty turban; but tho woll-to-do uso a conrac 
Jacket, dhoti, and turban. Tho wonien are’ generally common, have 


© Tho Kaikfdis are divided into twulve tribes, of which, the following four 
ate addicted to dacoity, highway roblery and huglary :—1 @adjpati or forest 
Kaikiliz 2 Parbathgiré or bill Kaikidi: 3 Konkané ; and 4 Dakhani. The 
Yant in tho moxt daring of all, bat overy gang of dncoits ia compored moro 
orlorm, of members from all these tribes, Kaihsdi davoity livo in temporary 
fats during tho rainy season, and ouimmouce operationa after Dassara and Dovali, 
broghing up in small partics of from four to fificen, but keeping within a 
fow miles of cach other, and acting undor the orders of « boadinan o1 nail. 
Information of property, &c., is given by their wives and childron, who 
enter hounos to repair chakis or grindstones, The Kaikddis aro the great 
robbers of the south, just an the Bowris are of the umth of India; and follow 
ducvity, &e, as @ profession. They are vory oxpert at utealing fowln, ‘Iho 
other tibes that steal aud pick pockets are as follows :—1 Hoti, make baskets 
and childron’s toys from date leaves, tell fortanos and sell anedicinal ronts, 
herby, &o.; 2 Khoti, exhibit, monkeys, but the ordinary monkey showm: 
iso Mobomodeu ; 3 Pandarpuri, contract for saud and muram in repuit 
ing toads, for which parpose they employ donkeys and ponies in largo 
numbers ; 4 Kuchi, or Uchia, prepare brushes of ntraw used by weavers, and 
make susros, captoring large quantitics of game; 5 Pamb, exhibit grecn 
snakes ;6 Telugu, make baskets and wandor about ; 7 Tubakw Dhudu, sing, beg, 
and settle for e time in villagos; 8 Ur,scttlo in villages for a long time, and. 
make baskets and repair grindstones. Anothor tribe, the Kuth Kaikddis, 
are the lowest of all, kidnapping and selling childrei, aud prostituting their 
females, The Gadapati and Dakhani intermany, but the others do not—Sec 
‘Major Ganthorpo's “ Notes on Criminal Castes.” 
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brass bangle ornamonts on their wrisis, and wear their “ sidis” 
tied in the Tolagu style. Both soxes are vory untidy, and eat tho wild 
pig, fox, jackal, &c. Thoy worship a legendary saint Mandi in times 
of cholora, and make offorings to Mahomedan shrines, Tho Kunchi- 
walas (30 malos, 31 females) are another branch of the Kdikadis, whe 
live in jungles, and liko tho Pardhis and wild tribes, snare gume, ell 
Jumglo produec, and mannfacture grass fans, screens, and ropes, 
The Kunchiwalas with tho Kaikidis in general, pay adoration to 
Vislmu and Siva; but their fetishism is more pronounced, and 





they havo their sacred stoner and ireen and loucly spots in the 
jnngles, belioved to be tho resort of demons and nprites. All 
tho Kaikidie drink spirits, and speak a miature of Tamil, Telugu, 
and Kanarose. 

The Dhors (826 males, 818 females) aro in three divisions,— 
Mohratta, Ahir, and Pardesi, who neither cat nor intermurry with 
onc another, As regards occupation, they aro in two distinct 
clusion, the first being leather dyorm, and the second tannors, or 





analcers of water bags such as mhotes, pabhils, mashuke, &e. Dhors 
dv a little cobblers’ work and repair shoes, &c.: but are con 
siderod superior ty Chambre, Mahars and Mangs, and are allowad to 
live within the villago procincia, They never eat large horned 
cattle, nor do they partake of animals that die of diseaso ; but 
aro rogarded as uncloan, because they deal ia eather and bidos; 
and the templo guardians will not allow thou to come near the idols, 
The Dhors worship Mahtdév (Bhitu Adam), Ai-~Bhavéninnd Khandoba, 
In their own houses, they cowdang a particular spot every weok, and 
place flowers, burn incense, and after prostrating themselves partake 
of some food consisting of wheaten cakos covered with rice. 
Tho Mabratta Dhors bury thoir doad, but burn women who dic 
in childbirth ; and in thoir marriage processions, the bridegroom rides 
ona bullock. The Ahir Dhors work the leather jara called Luppa 
or budla, used for ghee or oil. The Pardési Dhore aro from Bandal- 
kand, and burn their dead, but bury those who fall victims to small- 
pox and cholera. Tho Chambdrs (5,496 males, 5,815 females) 
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aro in soveral subdivisions, such as Mabratta, Mang, Katai, 
and Pardéai ; anda fow are Laminas. The Mahratia Chambérs 
belong to tho village establishment, and excente various kinds 
of rough work, such as plongh goar, headstalls for ponios 
and horas, and ropes of green bide, brt chiefly make sandals 
sewn with thongs of grecn leather. The Chambhir was formerly 
the oxecutionor, and used the sinews of eattle instead of hempen 
rope. ‘The better classes are cultivators, Inbourers, or take to private 
sorvico ; and those called Khitiks (150 minles, 149 females) 
aro butchors and liquor-sellers. Tho Kbitike of Aurangébid 
neither cat nor intermarry with Chambars, and their chief 
occupation in tanning and dycing leather, Mahratta Chambhirs have 
their pumeh to ecttlo disputes, worship Manéi, and have their own 
priests called Chambir Bhits or Thikurs ; but they also reverence 
Brilunans, and worship Kili or Durga from w distance. The marriage 
ceremonies are performed in the morning by the Bhat who Leats the 
drum and repeats somo verses ; but the auspicious day and hour is 
fixed Dy the Bridliman or Josi, who is not presont in the house, but 
stands ut some distance, and gives the signal by clapping his hands. 
After tho knot is tied, the bride and bridegroom walk seven times 
round a port of tho ealui (boswellia serrata), surrounded with 
earthen pots placed in the eentreotthe marriage shed. The Mahratta 
Chamhura burn or bury thoir dead, and allow widows to romarry. 
‘The Katais make shocs and sandals, and labour in tho fields, but ara 
mostly fancy workers, and are found in Aurangdbid, Jtlaa, Vaitan, 
and. tho principal towns of the district. ‘The slippers they mako of 
silver and gold thread are very neat and tasteful, and many of the 
shoos are prottily cmbroidered with soft floss silk executed by the 
women. Tho Kat.is will not eat or marry with the Mahratta or 
Hindostoni Chamhdrs. Thoy worship Mata or Sitla the goddess of 
small-pox, and Mari’Ai or Mari’Amma the goddess of cholera. At 
Aurangabid, thoy marry when under age, proceoding on foot to the 
shrine of the goddess Sitla, which they circumambulate five times. 
They speak Hindi, and burn their dead. Tho Pardési Chambérs 
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called Kullar Bandala Chambhérs, are from Bandalkand, nnd aro 
found in the principal taluk towns. They work slippors of differont 
patterns, and make the native shoes called chaddvan. Tho Pardési 
Chambdars cat meat, drink spirits, and burn their dead. Tho Mochis 
belong to the Chuckler caste of Southern India, and aro considered 
inferior in grado to the Chamhars, They are short, dark, of slender 
frame, and their lower limbs are very slight. Mochis are in greatest 
numbers in tho cantonments of Jina and Aurangdb.{d, whore they 
mahe boots, shocs, slippers, harness, and leathor-work of all 
kinds. 

The Muh irs (32,635 males, 32,894 females) are subdivided into the 
following tribes :—Somas, Andh or Andhvan, Larvan, Bankar, Wid, 
Bewné, ‘lirwan or Tilvan, Gopal, &., who generally cat and marry 
among thomselves. The Somns aro the most numerous, and inter- 
marry with the Wd, but not with the Lirvan, although the latter out 
with thoSomas. The Andhs (93 malos, 91 fomales) are considered 
superior to tho ordinary Mahdrs, nnd are found in greatest numbers 
in tho ’Ambad taluk, where they are cultivators and Jabourers. Tho 
Bankars weave coarse cloths. Their women spin cotton in a close 
room kept lightly watered, and turn out tho finest threads that 
are used for tho highest class of muslins. The Gopals (521 males, 
489 founles) are Mahir devotees of a shrine at Domigwhan near 
Kuigaon on tho Godivari, They arcitinerant boggars and dancers, 
wear a string of sheep’s wool round their neck, and beg for flour, 
uncooked food, &., from Mahérs, but affect to be of better caste anit 
will not cat with the latter. There are besides, a few Gurmaks or 
Jangam Mabhirs from Pandarpur, who wear a nocklaco ef the root 
of the tulsi (ocimum sanctum), and are for tho most part 
employed os servants, Malhiirs live without the pale of the village in 
a suburb called Mahdrvada or Dhervdda, and although they are only 
the serfs of the cultivators, aro indispensable, and hold a very ro- 
ppectable position in the village establixhment. The Mahdr is consulted 
in reference to sites for houses, and knows the “ holding” of every 
cultivator. He is the watchman of tho village and crops; 
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romoves dead animals, taking tho horns and skins ; procures lodgings, 
firowood and forago for travellers staying in tho village; acts 
as guide to tho next village, &. For these services, the Mahér 
is ono of tho satandars or heroditary occupants of ront-froe 
lands, which he can cultivate if he please ; and reveivesin addition, 
® certain proportion of grain at harvest, and presents of cloths, 
&e., at marriages, &e. Mahérs cat everything, oven cattle, &e. 
that «lio of disease ; but their ordinary food is simple, consisting 
of jawéri cakes, curry, curds, &. They aro fond of spirits, 
but do not usually drink to excess ; and at their caste 
dinnors, which aro given at births, betrothals, mariiages, and 
deaths, they uso mest but not spirit. Besides being village 
servants, Mahfre aro omployed as cultivators, labourers, cattle 
grazors, weavers, throad-spinners, bricklayors, cart-hirors, aud 
aro beggars, or work as private scrvants. Tho Mahdrs adopt 
lindu prejudices as thoy riso in the world ; but aro very pour 
as a class, and live in little thatched hovels called shopxlus, 
containing 1 bodstead or two, somo earthen pots, 2 wooden or ictal 
ladle, a curry stone slab and roller, a hand-mill, a largo knife, ono or 
two bundles of ragged cloths, and fuol for daily consumption, The 
inen and boys to tho number of abont four or five in a lot, eat out of 
the sumo plate, made of a kind of powter; and tho women and girls 
eat after the mon have finished. Muhirs aro nut allowed to approach 
the villago idole, but worship from afar, or havo temples of their own 
in their suburbs, containing stones daubed with duniy or red powdur 
as omblematic of Hanumén, Dovi, Ai Bhavani, &c. They worship the 
other Hindu deities, such as Vittoba, Khandoba, Bhairoba, &.; besides 
snakes, departed spirits, and tho gram-devatas, consisting of piles ot 
Diack and red stones under great troca, or solitary rocks in loncly 
places on village lands. They keep Maisi or Masoba in their houses 
au a domestic god ; and at atated timos, make a stand of dough, on 
which they place a small carthen lamp, with some ghoe and a lighted 
cotton wick, and having placed some jaw4ri cakes before the stand, 
fall down and worship it, and then partake of the cakes, he 
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Mahirs frequently dovote their daughtors to the gods, and cspecially 
#o Khandoba and Bhavani, who are said to possess the girly. This ia 
dono under some vow, and the girls thus dedicated are called 
murli or wagni.  Oceasionally boys are also devoted, and 
aro called wagia.* The woll-to-do Mahirs got their  child- 
ren married carly ; but the majority of the boys and girls are allowod to 
grow up till the parents enn afford the marriage expenses. The 
usual time for the beys to marry is between 5 aud 15 yoms of age, 
and the girls from 5 to 10. The betrothal takes place one or two J cars 
earlier, when presents of cloths, &c. are exchanged, and a caste dinner 
jo given to the village Muhdrs, On the morning of the wedding day, 
tho girl’s relations are brought by the boy's father to the Andderata 
ceremony which takes place in the boy’s house. The marriages are 
lways celebrated in the evening, and the rites are porformed hy tho 
DBhit or Gosdin ; but Brilunans aro consulted as to the Iuchy day and 
hour, The ceremonies commence by bathing tho bey and girl, and 
(lun rubbing them with Aldi or turmeric, after which the boy is taken. 
on horschach to Maroti’s temple where ho meets the giil’s relations. 
They all worship together, exchange presonts, and proceed to the girl's 
house, where 2 parda or sercen is put up at the chauk or place where 
the wedding rites are performed, hiding the girl from the boy. The 
usual prayers are ropeuted as nmong the Hindus, with the oxception 
that the priest is the Bhat or Gosain; but tho Brahman, 
although not present in the honse, is at some distunce, and 
when the auspicious moment arrives, claps his Lands, and the parda 
is dropped. ‘The bride and bridegioom make an offering of »omo 
fil soos on the sacred fire, and presents are given to the Bhét. 
A string valied kunkan, rubbed with haldi, is tied to the bride 
and bridegroom's right wrists, together with a pieco of turmoric ; 
and tho pair go to worship at Tlanuman’s temple. Tho 





+ Gul ato likewise desoved by Dhangus, Kolts, Hamas, Ming, and oven 
by the Ingher easton. The Bbit weds the gul to tho swod by the cciomony 
calla “nhes,” and she is sfterwards attached to a temple and lives by mostitu- 
tion. The guls e1e dedwated to Mite, Khandobe, a: some incarnation of Siva. 
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ceremonies extend over four days, during which time feasts aro 
given and exchange of prosenis made; and on tho last day the 
bride and bridegroom proceed in procession on horscback to 
the bridegroom’s house, If the brido be undor age,a feast is given 
after eightdays, called “ gondhal,”* iu propitiation of Devi ; and the 
brido returns to her parents with whom sho remains until sho 
attains puborty, only visiting her fathor-in-law on festival days. 
Ordinarily however, the “ gondhal” takes placo on the day on 
which the bride accompanios tho bridegroom on horsoback. When a 
person is dying, alms are distributed ax among tho Hindus ; and after 
death, the hunds are placed over tho breast, and the thumbs and big 
toos aro tied. Tho Mahdrs burn or bury thoir dead with the clothes 
on; and in easo interment is adoptod, a potful of water is brought 
from the river and poured over the body, which ix then placod in the 
ground and coverod with earth. On the third day tho head and 
moustaches of the chicf mourner are shaveil ; and food in offered over 
tho grave to the departed spirit, and i, then thrown into the 
yiver. Some shave on the same day that the dead is interred, while 
othors shave after ten days, The mourning Jasty from three to ten 
days, and ends with a feast. Widow marriages are allowed by tho 
pdt coremony, and the men can go in for as inany such womou as they 
liko, in addition to the proper wife married by tho lagan ceremony. 
The Mings (9,685 males, 9,432 fumalos) are found throughout the 
district, and are employed as watchmen, labourers, enltivators, cattle 
grazers, carpenters, dancers, musicians, beggars, or in private servico. 
They are subdivided into the Mahratta, Hollar, Garodi, Bidar, and 
Dékelwar Méngs, of whom tho Mahrattas aro tho most common. 
The Chambdr Méngs are loather workers, and are employed as guides, 
watchmen and messengers, The Hollar Manga or Parvdris are tra- 
velling musicians, and play on a double dram, sambal; a small and a 
long flute or trumpet, sandi and surdi ; the dafra or tambourine, and 
occasionally the sing or horn. They also work as Inbourers, 
messengers, go about begging, and aro present at the weddings 
of the nonrer Sudraa and ontenstes after the fashion of 
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Ganraus, who attend at the marriages of Brihmans and well-to-do 
Hindus. The Garodi aro called “ pirasti” or wanderers, and 
aro found in small numbers. They go about as dancers, boat 
tho dhol, and practise conjoring tricks and sleights of hand. 
The Dakhan Mings make brooms, baskets, mats, &c., from the 
wild date, aud arc horsekeopers, scll firewood, &. Some 
of the Garodi known as Pendi Mangs aie athlotes. The Mangs 
ave among the lowest of ontcastes, and furnish the common 
eaccntioner. Their mark or signature isa knife. The village Ming is 
a watchman, guide, and sweeper ; and obtains some small privileges, 
presents, &., and his share of grain at harvest. Miings aro vory poor 
ay a class, live outside the villago, drink spirits, eat meat, and beg 
portions of dead cattle from the Mahiirs, They havo their caste foasts, 
and marry in their own gotes, The well-to-do marry under age ; and 
tho rites, &, aro the samo as for Mahara, except that the priest isa 
Mang Thakur, Bhit, or Gosiin. They worship all the local deities, 
and the ghosts of decoased relatives, especially those that have lod ovil 
lives ; and they wear round their neck @ silver or copper figure of 
such a relative called Mingir, which is worshipped at full moon, 





Devi and Dasara. Mang aro much given to fotish worship, and 
inake racrifices of fowls, &e. to groups of stones supposed to be 
memorials of Devi or Bhayéni, In their houses they worship a cake 
placed on the ground, surmounted by five stones and alamp. Feasts 
are given as among the Mahdrs at births, betrothals, marriagos, and 
deaths, and any omission ia punishable by expulsion from caste. 
Persons thus thrown out can bo takon back again, by giving a caste 
dinner. Tho headman is called jagla. 


Tho Bhimtas or ’Uchlas (18 malos, 18 females) are reputed as 
pickpockets and thieves, and are of migratory habite.” 


* Botk men and women are adopts at this calling, but never commit barglary 
or violent crime. They live well, and are anid to have come originally from 
‘Tlingiina, but dress like Mahrattes, although they talk Telugu among themselves. 
"Tusir principal deity is Yellana ; and they usually follow their profession ia railway 
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The Banjiras (7,258 malos, 6,688 females) are found in all tho 
tahika of the district, and ars cither Charan, Lamina, Mathura, Lad, 
or Bushfra. They trace their descent from the Brihman and Rajput 
yaces of upper India, and appear to lave come originally with the 
Moghal armies that wero sent for the subjugation of tho Dakhan in 
the carly part of the seventeenth century. Their funda organization 
waa derived from the Jong wars that followed, and they were unsur- 
passed as carriers of grain for large armics.* They penetrated overy- 
where at the proper svason, and removed all that could be exported 5 
but since ronds and railways have been opening up the country, 
their occupation as grain carriors has boon gradually p: 





sing away. 


carriages, carrying pieces of laoken glass with them, and a knife omved Like « 
sickle, called udmuk, concealed an the month, to cut open bags and pockets. Another 
class called Pathurkara, are likewise thieves and pickpockets, but profess to 
mend chakis or grindstones They speak Velugn, worship Yellama, and are said 
to be dewended f1oin Bhamtas, (Mijor Gunthorpe’s Notes.) 

© A tonda is acommanity or consoy of Banja 
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eolocted as lenders and are decorated with bells, cowrie shells, peacoths teathern, 
scarlet cloths and tanvels of cotton variously colond. Betere the whole stalks 
the deified gure biét, called “ natadia,” devoted to Balajr, and snppored to be a 
protector to the herd, It carries a standard winch usoully coutains » figure of 
Hanuinan, the tutelar deity of all wandesing tribes ; and tho chief of the tanda 
walks by ite side, ‘The convoy may he in wereral companies, cach of which has 
a hoadwman with a leading bulloch aud smaller standard. Every butlock in 
ormamented with bella, some cast ani musical, others of copper plate, and othora 
of wood. The women are alwaye in groups, and are remarkable for the varicty 
and rich color of their “ s4die” and potticonts, the latter being generally tucked 
up, revealing very shapely limbs and perfect fort. Tho older temules Irok hard 
and weather-beaten, as if seared by conrtent exposure ; but mauy of tho girls 
and younger women are very good looking, with = rich ruddy Spanish oolor, 
and a light bigh-stepping motion.“They are very fond of ornaments, and the 
soft tinklioge of the brave and silver anklets, &o. which thoy wear, mingle 
pleasantly with the varied chimes of the bells and ornaments of the cattle, Tho 
whole fanda is eacorted by 2 group of strong fierce dogs which prevent the 
cattle from straying. The day's march is about 8 or 10 miles ; and when it 
over, the cattle are let loose to graze in tho vicinity, and the packages are placed 
in tiers, with an awning of cloth or blanket atiotched over them, as a protection 
fromthe weather. At night the oattle sre pickefed in a circle round the 
packages, and the camp is guarded by the dogs, In the rainy soason, the 
Banjéres unite in communities and build buts called Kudie on some high dry 
spot where there is good grazing ground, 
ate 
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They still graze and sell cattle, and move about with pack bullocks, 
bringing wheat, &. from Mélwa to the Dukhun, and then going to 
tho coast for salt; but many havo settled down as cultivators, 
laborera, carpontors, barbers, mill-stone enttors, or are employed in 
private service, drive carts, epin ganni bags, acl) retail articlon, 
liquor, &e. There are several Banjara patela in the district, 
and the Banjara cultivator makes 2 very good agriculturist. 
Some villages aro almont entirely peopled by Banjéras, who 
ean hardly be distinguished from the Mahratta Kunbis. The settlod 
Banjéras eat, but do not intermarry with the Kuubis ; and the women 
are sotting aside their pictureaque petticoat, scarf, and ornaments of 
ivory, cowrie shells, &c., for the more sober dress of the Kunbi 
females. Their food consists of jawari, bdjri, wheat, &e.; and tho 
Charans and Lids also use meat and spirits, Some of the 
subdivisions cat together, but do not intermarry. The Banjéra 
men are called gohar, and have great skill in driving cattle, They 
are well-made as a body, and aro bold, hardy, patient, and honost, 
The husbandmen live in flat-roofod honscs built of mud; and 
the chiofs of tandas havo substantial brick houses ; while the poorer 
carriera movo about with their grass huts, which they set up ontside 
the villages. The gohars stain their cloths with the juice of the ’apte 
(bauhinia racomosn), which givos a tinge of reddish brown ; and wear 
a similar staiucd or white turban tied across with a piece of red 
cloth, a dhoti, and somotimes a tunic with a red scarf over the 
shoulders. Tho naiks and well-to-do wear bracelets, armleta, 
earrings, finger-rings, aud a silver belt sround their waist called 
karthoda. The Banjaras aro fond of hunting the wild hog and 
other animals, and carry a sharp spear-head with them, which 
they can affix to a bambu or driving-pole. The women ute a 
petticoat or “ petia,” nn open-backed “ choli’? with long or short 
sleeves called “ kanteri,” and a ‘ dopatta” or “ odini.” The petticoat 
which is in ample folds, is made of coarse cotton print, of red or some 
other bright color, fastened to a blue waistband. The ‘“‘ dopatta’ or 
“ odini” is of similar matorial and texture, but of different color, 
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and is fixed at one end to the waist, and thrown carelessly mania 
over the head and shoulders. The women, except those who havo 
been widowed, draw the “odini” over a head ornamont made 
ef cloth or wood, which looks like a high comb; and the angle / 
at which this head ornument is worn, is said to indicate the rank 
of the wearer. The hair is rarely braided or tied behind, but is part- 
ed in the centre, combod back, plaited or let down in ringlets, and 
fastoned with silk or cotton tassels and silver or pewter ornaments. 
Tho women also wear massive silver earrings, a large gold or gilt 
nose-ring, tiers of brass and ivory bracelets extending from the V 
wrist high up tho arm or to tho sleeves of the bodico, brass ank- 
lots jingting with bolls, brass and deer-horn ornaments, and a pro- 
fusion of gaudy colored tassels. They are as active as ihe men in 
their business avocations ; and whon travelling, carry children, pro- 
visions, utensils, &c. The poorest women cell grass and fuel, but the 
others work at home and Jook after the dairy. They are good at 
needlework, make their own jackets and petticoats, and often em- 
broider and dye their clothes to suit their peculiar tastes. The y 
Mathuras are tolerably clean ; but the Chdran and Lamina women 
seldom change their clothing, till it is tattered and torn, when it 
is renewod by a fresh suit. The Banjéres profess to be Hindus, and. 
worship Baléji, Khandoba, Mari *Ai, Tulja Devi, Siva Bhai, &. ; but 
they look on guru Nanak as supreme.* They observe Hindu feasts, 





© They worship Hindu guls as holy men, and their most ascred auth ix taken 
in tho name uf « holy man, Siva Bhi, to whom there is a touple at Sivne, 
They worship females who have become aati ; and forneily in availy every tondo, 
a hut wan cet apart and devoted to Mitta Bluhia, an old ficebouter. "The Banjéras, 
and especially the Lawdnas, huve been accused of dacoity and *thagyisin,” and 
are said to worship the sacrod axe. Any ono conld become a “ thag” o1 ndacoit, but 
the calling was peculiar to some of the wandering tribes who preserved the myste- 
ries of the sect for gencrations.. Their secret rites are propitiatory, and consixt of 
sacrifices to Devi or Bhavani (whoxo vutmics they are), tu bontow a blossing on 
the epear-heads, and on the torches thet are to hght the gang for the daccity, 
‘Thaggism was an ancient institution, and some of the figuies in the Kailas temple 
aeaves of Elure, prove the existence of “‘thags” st tho time of the first 
anical excavations. Seversl culprits have urged that their profession bas 
religious sanction in the cave temples of Elura. The followers, who had asleng 
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especially those in honor of Krishna, such ar Gokal ashtam’. During 
the carnival of the IIoli, the women dress themselves in their bost, 
and go about singing gaily in a dialoct which most of them do not 
appear to understand, ‘The men dance and sing, and aro sometimes 
joined by the females, The Banjéras aro very superstitious, and believe 
in jadu or witcheraft. Tho soreeross, who is pointed out by a “bhagat” 
or devoteo when possessed by Mari "Ai, is put to death, and the family 
to which sho belongs pays a heavy fine. j ‘The Banjéras employ Brésb- 
mana at marriages, &c., and have no priests of thoir own, but consult 


« Bhagat” such as Gosdins, Bainigis, and Miingbhins. They have 





their own  nitik” or headman, who is assisted Ly somo of the adult 
members, and settles disputes, directs movements of the tanda, &e. 
The ceremonies at births, betrothals, marriages, and deaths do not 
differ much from those of the Hindus, and are equally expensive. 
Childbirth on a march is a quict affair, and the infant receives ita 
name as svon as the party mects with a Brahman, who is paid a fee to 


perform tho noconsary coremonics ; but in settled places, a feast must 





be given to the dunda, according to the circumstances of the parents ; 
and on the 5th day, tho mother worships Satwi, the goddess of 
children. The Charans however, do not worship Satwi. Formerly 
infanticide was commun, but the practice has Leen to a great extent 
supprossed. As a iule, murriago takes place after the girl arrives at 
maturity ; and among the north of India Banjirns, the females and 
malos remain unmarricd till they are 20 and 30 years of age. The 
Dakban Banjéras mary their children much carlior, and those 
who can afford it, seldom wait longer than from 12 to 15 years; 
bot among the Léds, the girls must be married before they 
arrive at womanhood. ‘The application for marriage comes from 
the boy’s father, and the betrothal (:angni) is witnessed by 





Jamguage to give orders unknown to their victims, went about in e gang 
like ordinary travellers, and either joined or entived into their company similar 
partis, whom they murdered at the first favorable opportunity. J&lna hes been 
for a long time the head-quartora of a for the suppression of “ Thag- 
gi and Dacoity,” ond the horrible profersion mayh be considered to be stamped 
out. 
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the caste committee and is followed by a feast. For want of means, 
the marriage is often postponed for years; but it may take place = 
month after betrothal, and tha ceremonies which are celebrated at 
midnight, differ little from those at Hindu weddings. Tho 
bridegroom pays a dowor of about 200 rupees for a young girl. On 
the day fixed by tho Brahmans, two pyramids of earthen pots are 
constructed, ten or twelve fect apart ; a bundle of firewood is Jaid 
behind each pyramid, and two wooden pestles are planted perpen- 
dicularly betwoon them, The bride and bridegroom sit on the 
ground between the pyramids, and the feastings and presents of 
cloths, &c. have their run of four days. The couple aro bathed on the 
5th day, and the bridegroom leads the bride to his tent. Tho next 
morning the bride grinds corn near tho feet of her husband's parents, 
Ifthe bride be under age, sho returns after two or threo days to her 
fathor’s house, and remains thero till she arrives at puberty. No woman 
Jeaves the family into which she has entorod. The Charans marry wi- 
dows to the nearest male relative of the deceasod, but without any cere- 
mony beyond presenting 4 new cloth, and eclecting a fortunate hour 
to conduct the bride home. The L&ds adopt tho gandharva form ; 








© ‘The hoy anil his relatives cite: walk or go on povies to the girl's village, 
‘where a nepatate house is engaged, and tho customary sheds we erooted and 
deourated with leaves and branches of the nim and mango. In the martinge 
Looth, two posta of the khair (acacia catechu) are substituted for the ealus 
used at ITindu weddings ; and instead of the four pots, placed one in each 
oorner of the equare (shania) to bathe the couple, and the five pots arranged 
one above the others (havera) for purposes of worship, the Chérane have 
nino pots in each corner, one above the other. The bride and bridegroom 
sre rubbed with huldi and bathed; ond the Bréhman pricet or astrologer 
note their clothes, lights the sacred fire in front, and repeats some prayers 
while ho takes them round the fire fiom right to left, seven times. Tho 
couple throw grain on each other, and & feast to the tanda follows, 
‘The Ohéran bridegroom goes with the bride to ber father’s house, and stayn 
there afew months. The Léda do not marry in their annam or surname ; and 
at weddings they perform the vadAi dawat ceremony, by which two couples fast 
the whole day, and at midnight, cover their faces, and prepare a dish of rice, 
split gram, suger and ghee, which is eaten by the, mon, while the remnant 
is given to the crows or is thrown into the river. If this coremony be vet ob- 
served, or if any one be allowed to partake of the remnants of the dish, the 
wedded pair are locked down upon. 
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while the Mathuras and Lamdnas do not allow widow marriage, The 
Banjéras burn tho married and bury the unmarried, placing food at 
the head and foot of the grave. In the fanoral ceromonies, the body 
is placed on a bambu bier, and is covered with cloth, but tho head is 
left exposed, The corpse of 2 male is eprinkled over with gulal powder, 
and that of a female with sunku, The bier is carried by four relatives 
to the burning ground, generally ncer 2 river, and tho body is burned 
without any ceremonies. On the 3rd day the bearers receive a 
dinner; and on the 10th a feast is given to tho caste." The Charans 
¢laim to be Rjputs and aro in four sub-divisions, Povar, Chauhan, 
Rathod, and Jadu, who cat together, and intermarry, but not 
in the same clan. They wear tho long-pointed Hindostani shoos 
called chadavan ; and are a strong, well-made race, with a complexion 
lighter than that of the Mahratta Kunbis, Tho Charans aro the most 
numerous of the Banjéras, ospecially the Rathod tribe, whose chiof 
naik is ian Berar. The Laménas come next, and number 2,405 males 
and 2,019 females. They and the Mathuras are from the north of 
India, aro fairor than the Charans, and claim to be Hindus and 
Kshatirias by caste. They wear the sacred thread, do not partako of 
animal food nor oat with any other tribe, and koop a fire burning 
whon they take their meals. The Lamina femalos are distinguished 
from the Charan femaloa by using the “ sadi” instead of the “Ianga” 
or petticoat ; while the Mathura women use a bine “ sadi.” Tho 
Lids speak and dress in the Mabratta style, and have their headman 
in the Bilaghdt, south-east of Ahmadnagar. They have a tradition 
that they came from the south, but this is improbable. The Lids 
are not 60 fair as the north of India Banjaras, and have some peculiar 
enstoms, such as the vadhi dawat ceremony at marriage, ard the 
warrior procession after Holi. There are a few “ Dhfria” who are 


© The Cherans burm their dead with the face downwards, The Lids 
mourn for 10 days, and perform faneral ccremonies om the 11th or 13th day. 
‘The Mathura widow mourns ber husband for nearly = year,—fee Khandesh 
Gasetieer, Chap. Inhabitants, for this and preceding note. 

See Kbandesh Gazetteer, Chap. Inhabitants. 
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Mahomedans, and are the ‘ Bhats” or bards of the Banjari There 
is yet another clase called “‘ Dhdlias” who are Banjdra Mangs.* 





The Bhils (3,563 males, 3,584 females) arc mont numerous 
in the Baizapur, Kanhar, ’Ambad, and Gindayur  taluke.t 





© Tho Chdrana and Dh&ris ure the mont criminal tr 
8 confine themsclves to ocattlo-Jifting and kidnapping. In the 
palmy days of the Chdrane Dhdris, dacvitien were undertaken on the most 
extensive ucale, Gradually there gargs wore broken up, and soverel members 
who turned approvers to the Thaggi and Dacoity Department, denounced their 
‘companions in crime. At tho present day, they confine themselves to dacoities 
on asmall sole on highways acd on houree in out-of-the-way hamlets, They 
aluo commit highway robbery, cattle-lifting, sheop-stealing, kidnapping 
children ; and at night timo, pluudor carts laden with bage of grain, and baics of 
cotton when moving along the ronds, or when halted ; carry off bales of cotton or 
silk at large faire and evcampinents ; and rob grain ami cotton, aud commit 
other depredatious at harvest time, Ax arale they do not commit burglary, but 
sro keen and successful whenever they take to it. Before starting on an 
expedition, they sometimes consult » “ bhagat” or priest; and formerly the 
spirit of Mittu Bhukia was invoked, and certain curemonies were performed 
which are now dispensed with. (Major Gusthorpe's Notes. ) 


+ From a legend in the Sri Bhagvat, it oppears that scverul centuries ago, 
a Rjput king of Hindostan had two sons, of whom the elder called Nikbud was 
black and deformed, and wan sent to the jungles and wastes, where he became the 
progenitor of the Bhils. Nisbad hid twenty-two eons, ench of whom married 
‘0 wif from the surrounding population, und assumed the name of the custo 
to which she belonged. In thia manner the Bhils became divided into twenty- 
two tribes, the Banwa claiming descent from a Brdlunan mother, tho 
Rathod from a Rajput, and the Vania from a bannia. According to another 
tradition, MG@hddév bad a Hindu bride, who bore hin a sem remarkable 
from infancy for his ugliness and vice; end who having sin hia father’s 
bull, war cxpelled to the woods and mountains, Hie desecndunta were 
stigmatired os Bhils and Nighaias or outcaster. The Bhils are suid to have 
‘velonged originally to the country betweon Ahmatnugar and Kendenl > 
ut others assert thet they settled first in Marwdr and were driven by 
the Rajputs into the adjoining hills. They now inhabit the Vimlyas and 
Bstpurar, and extend from these to a limited distance, adhering to the spurs 
and offsets. In some of the native states that ere found in Marwér, Gujarat, 
Kandesh, and Malwa, when « Rdjput chief succeeds, his brow is marked 
with the blood taken from the thumb or big too of a Bhil. The Korkus, Kolis, 
Gonds, and other cognate tribes replace the Bhils in many places, or are intermingled 
with them ; but the latter ore distinct from all, and probably the mont ancient. 
The Hindus recognise their great antiquity, end acknéwledgs thom lords of the 
soil, as well in respect of original right, us to protect ibemscives from plunder 
and injury. The Bhils ore the Phyllite of Ptolemy ;the Gonds sre probably tho 
Condiéli or Chandéis ; and the Mahar are the Porvori. (See Journal B. A.8., Bombay 
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To the south-west, they are succeeded by the Kolis, and in some places 
tho two are intermingled. They have several clans, snch as Povar, 
Malt, Gaihwar, Shmd:, Théhur, Abir, &., and those found in the 
district, belong mamly to the Nirdlu tnbe. The Bluls may be 





Branch, Vol IV) Anculy allunon to the Bhils x also mide when the Vilabha 
kingdom was mvided ibout AD 524 by a Shytlnco: Bactro Indian force All 
fall cxcept a daughter of Pramara She had a son named Gola, who bong 
celebrated for lusdazing, wasckcted hing of the Bhs (Journ R A 8, Boul y 
Branch, Vol TIt} 

The Moghils treated the Bhily kindly, ind entiastkd them with the lilly 
county ‘The armucs of invasion pusscd through unneol sted, and the heads of 
tubes rccaved cert un donations and grants of russum or black mul Some of 
the Bhal tribes, such es the Ladvs of the Setpuras and the Nudhis of the Sitmalas, 
were putilly converkd tu Mahomedaninm, and wore qnict and loyal ‘Lhe rine 
of the Mahratta power, and the gieat ciuelty and harshness with winch the Bhils 
were trated, developed the purditory powcr of the Istter, and they comnntted 
pevere excomus anf harancd the country btwcen Aurangtbad and Kandesh 
Numbers ot Bhils frequented the Inlls about Kanhas, ind fiom time to tine 
descended to plundc: the villagerh who, rf they rested wer hilled outiight, oF 
were carnicd off to the Ills and there detained ont then rclations cond pay 
tle ransom demandd by the Bind cducfs A strong carthen wall woe ercctod 
aronnd the town of Kanhar which was trequently investcd and th« inhabitanty 
darcd not venture outside fer days togethar At Kength the Maibvattan, seeing 
they were not able toLollow the demedators into the mountain ston,holde ret 
to work to gain th: conhacnce of the Bhils  Aftu negotiations which mie ead 
to have cetended over some mnths, the Bhils tothe nunber of some hun keds, 
consented to attend a fast which bad becn picpued for them and thar [caderr 
‘Lie Phols, not snspecting treachery, Came for the most part nmarmed They were 
fiecly plud with hguo and fics they became so far intoxicated as to be incapable 
of offcring mrions resistance, a agnal was passed toa considerabl body of armed 
men, who wert in ambush close by tobegin tht work of destruction The Bluls fell 
‘nsy victims, ind the women and the childien who accompamed them were re- 
moitclessty sJinghtered, and the Lodies thrown into wells, o1 interzed an pita dug 
for the purpose ‘The spot where the bloody holocaust occurred, 18 pomted out 
neat Kanha: “ From a Ingh cliff noar Antur, hundieds were yearly buled to 
destruction, nd im the towns of Dhaangeon, Chalegaon, and Kopargaon, 
Jarge bodies of Bhils who were assembled on a fall promse of pardon, were 
behesded o: blown fiom guns, then women mutilated or smothered with 
amoke, and ther children dashed to death ogainst the stones "bee Khandesh 
Gazettecr, Chap Inhintants 

Afte: the Muhratte wai of 1803, thero was a fearful famine m the country to 
the north of Abmadnage: The Bhils formed themeelves into gangs of plundering 
acnasaing, and the work of eetthag them occupied seven years, from 1825 to 1833, 
‘The Bhila baye been occasionally troublesome within recent years "Bee Chap, 
Aiutory, 
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farther subdivided into tho Bhils oi the plains, and tho wild tribes, 
Many of tho Bhils aro employed in villages near tho Lill» as 
watchmen, and have a portion of tho village lands assigned to thom, 
and cortain ducs in grain paid at harvest. Tho cultivating Bhils are 
sottled in hamlets, and we Jaborors to agriculturists, or have taken 
to cultivation themselves. A few aro earpeuters, beggars, dc. The 
wild tribes are in vory «niall munbors, and subsist by tho chase and 
forost produco, hil in genoral aro of small stature, and are of 
active habit», but suine aro tall and well made. They are not steady 
at work, and are ignurant, fitful, carcless and oxtravagant, though 
simple, faithful and honest, They have no separate language, but 
speak a corrupt form of Hindostani, Marathi, and Rangdi, or a 
aninture of these with Hindt and Gujarati word-, Although in 
mannera and appoarance they are tolerably distinct from the 
surrounding population, the Bhils of the plains aro gradually as 
similating with tho Jow-caste Hindus, The men have a “ lunga” or 
wuisteloth, a turban and a jacket ; and the womon wear a “ sfidi,’” 
with or without a “choli.”’ The ornaments are heroditury posecs- 
sions, consisting of brass or silver tings, anklets, bells, &e. Tho 
settled Bhils live in thatched huts, and sometimes porsuss cattle, or 


at loast a cow or buffalo, a few fowl, a fishing net, ard perhaps a 





sword, dagger, or imatchloch; bat firearms are only usod by the 
headmen. The national weapon with which they aro very oxpert, is 
the kumpta or bow, mado of bambu ant about 5 foot long. The 
string, chulla, is cither v thin strip from the clastic bark of the hambn, 
or is propared from tho sinews of wild animals. Tho Bhils have always a 
large stock of barbed arrows a yard long, und cach quiver contains 
about tiaty of them. In shooting with the bow, they bring the 
arrow with tho fore and middle fingors of tho 1ight hand to thestring, 
and draw it to the shonlder. Tho women are kind, hardworking, and 
use the sling with shill. They are shy of strangere ; and Lave great 
influence over the mon, but do not accompany ‘them on their proda- 
tory oxpeditions. The chicf crimes are dacoiiy and cattle lifting. 
‘The former has boon much suppressed, but the latter is still carried 
« 
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out with great boldness and dexterity, usually from a great distance. 
‘The cultivating Bhils raiso coarso grain, and a few vogetables, such 
as gourds, &., which with ment from the chase, or fish from the 
neighbouring stream, are rudely dressod for food. Vory often, they 
disposo of grain, and sell firewood, honey, gums, junglo fruits, &., 
for cash, in ordor to buy clothes, imploments, or liquor. Thoy 
collect and sell the mdéuha flower, but somo understand tho art of 
distilling. ‘Choy aro fond of mduha spirits, and aro quarrolsomo 
whon intoxicated. The Bhil» have caste dinnors, at which they cat 
jawari or bajri bread, curry, curds, vegetables, fish, and moat. Thoy 
partako of food on plates of pewter or boll-metal, and four or fivo cat 
out of tha snine dish, The enltivating Bhils do not cat tho flesh of tho 
cow, horse, or earnivorons animals, nor do they partake of tho flesh 
of animals that have dicd of disease. The men aro fond of dancing and 
aro joined by their fumales. They sing and play on a violin called 
chikara or pai, havo a kind of instrument made out of a hollow bottle 
gourd with a reed inseriod ut tho end,” and uso the dhol or drum, 
the dafra or iambourinc, and tho tur or kettle-drum. Tho Bhils 
reverence Mihiédév whom they believe to be thoir ancostor ; 
and hold ceriain groves and purts of tho forest sacred to him, 
in which they offer sacrifices, They also sacrifice in othor places 
to local doities, such ns Devi and Bhavani ; attend the festivals of 
certain Hindu templos of sanctity, and make offorings to Bréhmene. 
The tigor-god Vighdtv, has no image, and is worshipped in the hoad- 
aman’ house at the beginning of tho rainy season. ‘The Bhils do 
not possess any temples of their own, but raiso a platform round 
nome old tree which ihey worship. They mako pilgrimages 
to Nisik, Benaros, &e.; but their chief place of pilgrimage is 
Hanment Nuik’s vddi, a few miles south of Sangamnir, 


on tho way to Punat They reverenco the horse and 





® The reed bas six holes, und sometimes thore are two recda wide by side. 
‘The sound in mellow and sweet, like that uf the fidgeolet. 

+ Seo Kandoah Gasettcor, Chap. Inhabitants, The members of one tribo of 
Dhil» eut nothing white incofour, and their grand objuration isby the white ran. 
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dog, and make mud horses in praying to Mahomedan saints or 
te Kandoba. Their chief festivals are tho Holi and Dassara, and av 
the latter they mnke sacrifices to Durga. Tho Bhils are firm be- 
lievers in witchcraft, and employ “ Biras” to point out the sorcorcas 
(dakin). The “ Baras” aro either Brihmans, or Hindus such as 
dhobis, barbers, &., and aro omployed as doctors, but 
diseases beyond their skill aro attributed to the influence of witchos. 
When the Bhils meditato a plunder, they usually consult tho 
“ Béras”* bofore starting. The birth, marriage, and other coro 
monios of tho Bhils of the plains resomble those of tho higher class 
of Hindus. The mother and child aro bathed on tho 5ih day after 
childbirth, somo yellow lines aro drawn on a raised platform prepared 
outside tho houso, anda lamp is arrangod in the contre of five quartz 
pebbles. A cocoanut shell is placed close by, and the whole is worship- 
ped efter being sprinkled with hakd:, jawizi, pinzar or red powder, and 
liquor. In the ovening, x fenst is given to the caste; and on tho 12th 
day the mother worships jaldevata or safwiéi, and another feast is given: 
The Bhils do not marry in the same clan, nor in the samo lineage on 
tho fathor’s sido ; tho better classes giving their gizle nbout the time 
of puberty, and the Loys between 15 and 20 years of age. As among 
Hindus, tho proposal comes frum the boy’s rolations, and the 
marriage may take placo a month aftor betrothal ; but it dopends on 
the pocuniary circunistances of the parents, and may be postponed 
for years. A Brébman is consulted to fix tho Letrothal day, and tho 
boy and his relations proceed to the girl’s house, give presents, and are 
ontertained in the ovening. The betrothal is witnos»ed by the caste 
cummittce, and the party leave noxt morning. When the marriage 
is decided on, a dowry callod husda is presented to the gitl’s father, 
and a fonst is given, Tho Bhit is next consulted to fix the wedding 
day, and when this bas boon settled, tho haldi ceremony is performed, 
booths are erected, and a platform is raised at the girl’s house, The 
boy goes in procession on horseback to Hanumséh’s temple, wearing 
the Hindu head ornament called ‘“* bérsing,”’ and his sister accompanies 
him with a pot of water containing a few copper coins. Intimation 
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of the hoy’: arrival at the templo is sont to the girl’s house, and 
after worshipping, the party drink of the water that has been brought 
ly the boy's sister. At sunset they all proceed to the brido’s house and 
aro receis od by a number of womon, each holding a pot of wator, into 
which some copper coins aro dropped ; while the chief Bhil woman 
wavesa lighted limpin front of the bridegroom, and receives a 
presont of a cloth. Tho bridegroom faces the cast, a parda is sot up 
eoncenling the bride, and a thread i, twined round the brido 
and bridegroom. The Bidhman repeats somo verses and grainis 
thrown, and at the auspicious moment, tho priest caps his hands, 
when tho throad is soverol, the parda is dropped, aud tho pair 
east portions of tho brokon thread and garlands on cach othor. 
Congratulations are received ; pin, mpiri, haldi, and kulw are dis 
tributed ; yollow strings and turmeric are tied to the wrists of tho 
bride and bridegroom, and a feast is givon to the caste. On tho 
next day tho couple are bathed, and the boy’s mother and relations 
como in procession to the bride’s house, give prosents, and are enter- 
tained at two dinnors. After two or throe days, the brido’s relations 
goin procession to tho houso of the bridegroum’s father, return 
prosonts uro mado, and a dinner is given. With this the fostivitics 
terminate, and tho yollow thread on tho nock and wrist of tho bride 
and bridegroom aro removed, and all traco of Aaldé washed away. 
‘Widows are allowed to remarry, and tho mon tako to thomeclves 
three or four such wives, in addition to the one whom they havo 
lawfully married. No coremonios aro required, but the suitor prosents a 
“ pid,” “choli,” bend nechlace, &e., to the woman, and entertains 
friends and rolations at a dinner. Tho Bhils of tho district bury 
their dead, and the funeral obsequies commenco with tho usvel dis- 
tribution of alins; alter which tho body is taken outside, and is washed 
and dressed in new clothes with a turban on the hoad, but the face is 
foft exposod. In this manner the corpse is arranged on the bier, 
sume cooked food is placed by the side, and the wholo is sprinkled 
with gulal. At the burial ground, a portion of the food is put 
into the mouth, and water is thrown over tho body which is 
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intorred with head to tho south. The party bathe in the neighbouring 
river or tank, and on roturning to the honse, the bearers a. 

fumigated with nim leaves thrown into a firo, and liquor is 
eorved out. On tho 3rd day, sumo farther coremonics are porformed 
for the bearors, and thoy receive 2 dinuer. On the 10th day, the 
chief mournor ahaves his houd, and offers cakes to tho departed spirit. 
On the 12th day n Zwnhar is callod, and the seven-step ladder ceromony 
is performed while the priest chants the Purins, and then 
@ foast is givon which terminatos the funeral rites, Tho Bhils havo a 


ndik or hoadman over evory ton or twelve villages, and a panch 


to sattlo disputes. Tho xdit or jamadar again has a deputy callod 


pradhan. Tho wild Bhils aro small and wretchod-looking, 


but 
hardy and active. 


They aro very fond of manka spirits, which they 
drink froely to keep off malaria ; and eat vermin, junglo fruits, roots, 
and animals that havo died of disoaso, except tho cow, horso, and 
monkey. Thoy cultivate some coarse grains in tho jungles, and 
remove their huts when sickness appears, or when tho soil becomes 
exhansted. Tho huts are not grouped together as in villages, but 
cach family sottles in ity own reclaimod spot; and in places whero 
wild animals abound, tho Bhils build a sleeping stago (smachan) raised 
about 9 fuot ubovo the lovel of the ground. The Bhils wear very littlo 
clothes, but have some decont apparel in which to attend fairs, 
markets, and the fostivals eclobrated at certain tomples where they 
make racrifices. Tho marriages aro arrangod by tho pradhan and caste 
committee, and a feast is all that is necossary, without any ceremonica, 
&c. Tho women aro prolific, but few children survive tho malaria and 
hard life. The wild Bhils bury their doad, and worship the spirits of 
their ancestors, raising a rude pilo of stones, which at certain timos 
they smear with red lead and oil. The gods worshipped aro tho samo 
as those followed by tho Bhile of the plains, and include Vighdéy, 
Mata, Mahiddéy, Bhairoba, Kandoba, Kanoba, Ai Bhavini, Sitia, 
&c.; but thore is a great deal more of fetishiam, and apirit and demon 
worship. The Barvars (14 males, 10 females) are wood-sellers. 


The Gonds number only 3 males and 3 females, all found in tho 
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visa  Gindapur taluk. They cat flesh, drink liquor, speak Marathi, and 


worship Mébfdév, Bhavéni, Dhfn-Thakur, Dhfn-Gopél, &o. In 
thoir marriage procossions the bridegroom rides on a bullock.* 
Pears The Bédars (5 males, 5 females) are nearly all in the Aurangébéd 
taluk, and aro employod in govornment or private servico, ‘They 
aro tall, robust, well-made, eat meat, drink spirits, bury their dond, 
and belong to the country about Shorapur. They talk Kanareso 
among thomselves ; and in the carly half of the presont coutary, 
furnished most of tho turbulent Pindhérix who molested the Dakhan. 


Movdis The Neddis (2 males) aro Telugu cultivators who migrated to 
Méhéréshtra, They uso animal food and smoke bdng, but do not 
drink spirituous liquor. 

Pearman Thore are a few Ramusis (30 males, 27 fomalos) in tho district, em- 
ployed as watchmen and laborors. Thoy aro a dark Telugu race, 
and were formerly of predatory habits. 

Tehagis. Tho Tclingis (361 males, 853 females) aro employed as cultivators, 
cart-hirers, tailors, potters, weavers, toddy-sellors, barbers, and in 
goverment service. Tho returns show 1 Munurvar luboror. There 

aris are also somo Arvie (G males, 7 females) from the Taniol country of 
Southorn India, employed in govornmont service. 


nacre In addition to tho Banjara, Kaikddi, and the unsettled races that 


ind tea 
‘eggs. havo been already alluded to, tho wandering tribos include tho 


P4rdhi, Kolbéti, Dombari, Takdri, Patbrid, Wadar, and Gollar. 
Then thore aro travelling dancers and beggars, who are generally 
Hindus, such as Gondhali, Bharédi, Pangil, Vasudév, ond Bhairtipi. 


Parts ‘Phe Pérdhis (176 males, 141 femalos) are found in most of the large 
villages, especially in the Jifina and Gandapur taluke, and belong to the 


© Tho Goudshke the Bhils havea fotishiem of their own, worehip several 
gods, and propitiate good and bad foreet spirits. They talk Gond among 
themeclvoa; but their priests cullod “ Baigas” ore quite divtinot and talk » 
of Hindi. The “ Baigas” do not intermarry with the Gonda, and are believed 
to possess powers of witchoraft over the tiger. The Gonds sre « martial 
race, and heave been employed as soldiers, Themen look upon women 
as so much property to do field labor and honschold work, and aocording 
to their meana have from four to seven wives, but sometimes only one. 
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Bhaura race of northern India, who follow thaggi and dacoity as 2 
profession, after the manner of the Kaik4dis of the south.” Many of 
the Pardhis of tho district, known os Gujarati or Marathi Pardhis, 
are omployed as watchmen, or have settled down as cultivators and 
laborers, fretting millstones, &c. The members of another section called 
Phasi Pardhi or Haran Purdhi are hunters, and are expert at snaring 
game. They wander about in bands of three or four families, and 
usc snares mado of eatgut or finely twisted hair, fastoned to the ground 
Ly means of wooden pegs; but stronger material is omployed for 
decr, wild pig, and large game. In snaring partridges, &c., the 
Pardhis imitate the call of tho male bird ; while quails aro kept in 
cages with nooses near them ; and bustard, crane, deer, wild pig, &., 
aro driven towards tho trap. Some of the Phasi Purdhis muko mill- 
stones ; others are fishermen ; and all are believed to possess scerets 


* The Bhauras are a race of wild hunters of migratory and predatory habits, 
anil are in pevetal Uibex, AM observe the same custom and cites, xpeak a 
lungunge which wus orginally Gujarati, and claim to be descended fon Rajputs, 
Thoy drink spitils, eat mutton but not beef, bury the dead, worship demons, ghoats, 
and snaker, and make pilgrimages to the shrine of Duvi or Bbavani either at 
‘Laljepur in the Dakhav, or at K{roli about 100 miles from Jeypur. Tho follow- 
ing nia tribos immigrated into tho Dukhan many gonerations ago, aud still retain 
their caste names :—1 Langoti Pardhi ; 2 Chitawala Pardhi ; 3 Sh Pardhi ; 
4 Phosi Pardhi ; 56 Waghi or Moghia, known as Takaukaz ; 6 Kalballa: 
Kampon Nate. In former days, tho Bhaurax woro much givento violent crime, 
which las been to # groat oxtent suppressod by the ‘Thaggi and Dacoity Do- 
partment, and they now go in for burglary, or cut into tents, 10b camps, &c. 
‘The Bhevres from the north leavo their homos in the beginning of the cold 
weather disguised as Nairsgis, Gossios, &c., and return about the commeuco- 
ment of tho raine. They proceed in gangs of from threo to thirty or forty, 
and work under the orders of a head-mov, called “‘kadu.” The wotcen never 
accompany then ; and before starting on an expedition, the gangs vonsult tho 

itn of doceasod relatives for good or bad omens. The Pardhis assomblo 
at the bouss of their obief called “haulia” at the Holi feast, aud poy him 
tribute. 

‘The Sansias associate themselves with Kanjare or Multanis,and pass them- 
eolvos off for Bhére or bards. They bury their dead, wear the lock of bair 
{Juttz) common to most Hindus, and do not eat or marry with any of the other 
wandering tribes. The Minas are also of migratory habits, and contrive 
toget shelter in villages and outer cloisters of temples. They marry among 
thenwelvea, and if rich enough, employ Brahmans to conduct the csremonica, 
See Mejor Gunthorpe's “ Notes.’ 
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for charms, and soll horbs, roots, medicines, &. The Phasi 
Pardhis genorally live in wretched hovels, are vory poor, dirty, and 
ragged, and go about as boggars. Their worldly goods consist 
ofa few assen, a goat or buffalo, and some tattered blankets, baskots, 
bambu sticks, mats, snares, nets, &c. They do not omploy Brahmans ; 
spond much moncy in drunkenness and gluttony, and rocoivo fuod 
from the settlod Pardhis, who howover will not oat with thom. 


The Kolhitis (149 mules, 307 females) are included among the 
predatory tribes that ontored the Dakhan with the Mahomedan 
armics of invasion® ; and some of tho tribes had cortain rights of 
collection of grain, and other perquisites from villago commmnitics, 
which were granted to thom by Aurangzib. Tho Kolhélis speak 
Gujarati, and are in two subdivisions, the Dukar and the Kam 
or Pal Kolhéti, The former derive their uname from hunting 
the wild hog ; aro a non-wandering raco employed as laborors, 
and rear tho domosticated pig. The mon arm themscolves with 
spears, and go out hunting on foot, accompanicd by a pack of 
trained dogs ; and tho cultivators send great distances for a gang of 
Duhars, to rid the village lands of wild pigs. Tho Dukars also uso 
snures and nots in entching haros, &.,and a few havo taken to 
shooting. All tho Kolhétis drink spirits, cat tho wild cat, mmnyoose, 
wild and domostic pig, jackal, &c., but not tho cow. They do 
not believe in Hindu gods, nor obscrve Tlindu festivals, but havo 
demon and snake worship, aud in case of great family trouble or 
affliction, they lovel down and smooth a squaro picee of ground, 
on which incense is burnt, and prayers are offered. They 
invoke the spirits of doceasod relatives, and make sacrifices, 
offering a boar to the spirit of a male, and a sow to that of 





+The predatmy tibes of the noth of India bulong to the Sarge fatnily of 
robbers, and eat, drink, smoke, and baud togothor for pmpores of Giue, but 
do not intermarry. ‘The Bhautas, Kanjarn, &c., ae descended from an elder brotber 
Bainsmull ; and tho Kolhitix, Dombarin, &., from a younger brother Mullann, 
The Kulbétin have arcputution for daccity, highway robbery, buglary, and 
thiits of sorts, bul uot for cattle-lifting. Major Guatburpo’s “ Notes,”) 
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a femalo. Their marriage ceromonies are performed by elders, 
but no auspicious day is sought, and « simple foast is sufficient, 
at which the bride and bridegroom are prosent, scated side by side, 
dressed in new clothes. The females are married at any age, and 
the wives aro chaste ; but the best-looking girls are choson for dancers 
and performers, and live by prostitution, accompanying itinerant 
bodies of athletes, jugglors, and actors called “ Nats.” Those latter 
females are married to some god,—gonerally to Kandoba of Jojuri. 
'The mon, and especially the athletes, somotimes do not marry till 
middle age, whon they take to wife one of the women who has beon 
dovoted to the gods and bosomo somewhat old. Dowry is paid at 
marriage, and a young wile costs from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, but an old 
one from Rs, 10 to Rs. 12, The acrobat Kothdtis wander about to towns 
and villages, and are export at legerdemuin. They dance on tight ropes, 
and some of thoir foats with the bambu are exceedingly cnrions and 
display great strength. They live in portable huts made of reed grass 
which con be rollod up and carried on asses, bullocks, or ponies ; and 
havo peculiar and socrot ceromonics, to which they attribute their 
success as porformers and their protection in thoir dangorous fonts. 
The girls arc ofton handsome, posiess good clothes aud jowols, and 
perform many wonderful tricks, Tho poople of any enste or ravo may 
join the Kolhitis, On tho othor hand, noarly all the professional 
girls aro votarios of Mahomodan saints, worship Nardian, Hanamdn, 
Kandoba, and Mri, and possess Hindu as woll as Mahomodan names. 
‘When a girl desires to take to dancing, the parents obtain the por~ 
mission of the panck, and a dinnor is given to the tribe. The Dukac 
and Kam Kolhdtis have a number of minor snb-divisions, and it is 
the ambition of cach individual to bo buried in the comotery belong- 
ing to ita own sub-division. Children thot die in infancy are buried, 
but all others are burned, and the charred bencs are temporarily in- 
terred in some convenient place, and some rice and oil are placed at 
the head of the grave. Whon the family can afford it, the bones are 
exhumed, and carried in two saddle bags in processionon a donkey, 


and then placed under a canopy that hasbeen prepared for its reception. 
we 
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The friends and relations are feasted for throe days, and tho saddlo- 
bags with tho bones aro replaced on the donkey, and carried to the 
cemetery of tho <ub-division, with drums heating, and the professional 
gitls of tho taibe dancing in front. The grave is cirenlar, and the 
spot is marked with a stone, covered with rod pigment and oil. The 
widows are allowed to remarry. The Kam Kolhétis make a few combs, 
shuttles of bones, und small buffalo horn pulleys which are used with 
ropes in fastening Joads on carts : but they subsist mainly by tho pros- 
tifution of their womon. ‘The latter may be soen at overy largo fair, 
long portable huts (hadunahal), decked 





sitting at the door of ¢ 
d gaudy attire, There aro 8 Kasbins, or females of evil 





in jowels a 


ropute, found in Julna and “Ambad- 


The Dombaris (9 mates, 13 females) are a cognate race of wandering 
tribes who remain ontsidethevillage,and aro woikers in iron and brass, 
or are rude entertainers in music and in a hind of diamatie performance. 


‘he Takaris (64 males, 61 females) are a low caste of travelling 
stone masons whe manufacture handmills and dress stones. They 
area shoit dak race, aro generally poor, woiship Satwai whose 


image is suspended fiom their necks, aud dwell with the village 





eo grass. ‘They marty at all ages, do not 
out bevf,and bury their dead. The Pathruds (46 males, 43 fomales) 
aro mill-stone makers, and shape and dress stones that are quarried 
by Wadars, All three, Takiii, Pathrud, and Wadar, are wander~ 
ing tribes from the Telugn country, cat togothor and intermarry. 
There are ino sections of Wadars (667 males, 588 females), onc of 


walls in Luts made of 






which works in stone, and the other in earth. Tho stone Wadara 
are considered of higher grade; and the men are very black, 
of good sizo and strength, and inore rogular-featurod than the earth 
Wadars. Tho latter are lightly made. Some of the Wadars are 
cultivators and laborers, make and repair roads and tanks, sell charcoal 
and chunam, and prepare brushes for weavers. On tho whole, the 
Wadars are \ery industrious and carn good wages, but are aleo 
eatiavagaut and fond ofdrink. They are employed by the cultivators 
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to destroy field rats, which they catch in large numbers and use ay Wadi 
food, besides digging out quantitios of grain found in the burrows. 
Wadars consult Bréhmans, worship Hindu deities, have a hoadman 
to each encampment, bury their dead with hoad placed to the west, 
and oat almost ovorything execpt the flesh of the cow. They have 
social rites at betrothal, &., at which plenty of liquor is exponded ; 
and in the marriage ceremony, the bride and bridegroom walk 
three times round a stake placed in the grount. Widows and 
divorced personsare allowed to remarry ; ant the Wadars that work in 
stone usually kee) several wives, but the Wadars that work in earth 
seldom have moro than one. The dwellings of the Wadars consist of 
reed mats strotched over poles, which with the few household goods, are 
rolicd up and carried on donkey» from place to plaeo. Wadars havebcen 
accused of assisting professional thieves, by giving information of booty. 


Tho Gollars move about with droves of assos, or aro omployed a5 — Golam 
goatherds. Thoy rear dogs, bunt jackals, iguanas, and wild animals, 
and live in the neighbourhood of towns ond villages, The womon 
beg, and are suid to be great thieves. 
The Gondhalis (347 mules, 35% females) and Bhardis (370 malos, Gondhajis aad 
357 females) are Hindu beggars who wander about dressed in long 
garments, and have cowrt chains suspented fom their necks. They 
chant songs in praise of Devi, "Amba Bhai, Saptasbringa, &e., 
gs with a lighted torch in their hands. 





and dance at Hindu wedd 
Some of them aro settled down as cultiva 
1 female) travorso tho streets in the early morning, singing out the 
names of Hinda gods, especially of Pandarpur Viltoba, with whom 
they associate the namo of Tuka Rum, They ulso beg with Swimi 
bullocks, The Vasudévs (16 males, 27 females) are beggars dressed —vamaévs, 
in long robes, and have the head adorned with peacocks’ feathers ; bat 
a fow are employed as laborers. Tho Bhairupias aro itinerant josters nuacruptes" 





os. Tho Panguls (1 male, rings 


and mimics. 
The Vajantris (17 males, 20 females) are tom-tom beaters; and vatantes. 
the Joshis (136 males, 157 females\ astrologers and beggare. Jon, 
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The Klanpattas or Nathpanthis (56 males, 62 females) wear large 
earrings of ivory, rhinoccros horn, or agate ; and the ears of boys are 
slit for this purpose, when they are ten years of age. The Khénpattas 
are cleanly shaven ; and the lay members eat with Kunbis, drink 
Hiquor, allow romarringe, bury their dead, and mourn seven days. The 
founders of the sect were Dharamnath and his son Gharibnath ; and 
the head-quarters is at Danodhar, on the edge of the Ran of Kackh. 
‘The religions members have a monastery here, and feed and shelter all 
who demand their charity, without distinction of creed or caste, and 
without limit of sojourn or quantity of food supplied. Tho establish- 
mont is well endowed : and the members aro few in number, lead 
sectnded lives, and aro strict in celibacy. ‘The pir or superior is in- 
vested with his authority by the Nao of Kachh, and his carrings are 
of gold set in precions stones. The caste use the brick-colored 
clothes peculiar to devotees. 

The Vaidulokes or Vaimanduls (57 males, 51 females} sre from 
Tclingana, aud aro Vuishnava beggars by caste, but are properly 
travelling physicians, and carry medicines in a bag thrown over their 

shoulders, or in bashets slung from a bambu pole, like the Kasi 
Kapdi.* Their head-quarters is at Naraianpct, noar Haidardbad. 
Thoy travol about collecting medicinal herbs, and thoir principal boat is 
among tho hill» north and south of the Berar valley. The Vaidulokes 
bury their dead with head plaved towards tho north, sacrifice sheep 
in worshipping Blavini, and offer flowers and cocoanuts to Mahidev 
and Kandoba. They marry one wife, and at stated periods 
of the year, assomble at the village of Mitwéta near Aurangébéd, 
where the priest from Haidardbéd arranges the marriages of the sect. 


‘he Kabir Panthis (1 malo, 3 femalos) are all in the Aurangabad 
taluk, and are laborers and boggars. 


The Sikhs (142 males, 124 females) are employed in government 





* An Ambusht: or Vaidu,—a medics! man, the offapring of a Bréhmen 
morried to a Sndra woman,—can attain to the dignity of « Brhbman, in the 
fifth and seventh line of descent, provided the suocessive female iarues in hin 
family are married at each period of the line to  Brébman. 
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or private service, but a few are Jaborers, cultivators, cotton-beaters, 
itinerant knifo-grinders, makers of scabbards of swords, &c.* Tho 
Nanaksbéis (11 males, 5 famales) are religious mendicants, and so are 
the Dddsis, Rémdasis and Nirmalas. The Akalas occasionally pass 
through the district on their way to the tomb of Gura Govind at 
Nander. They dress in blue, and wear a high conical turban of the 
same color, encircled with a number of “chakis” or sharp discs of steel ; 
and carry a sword, shiold, steol bow of the ancient Parthian fashion, 
a brace of horse pistols, and a collection of daggers. ‘The Sikhs havo 
no caste distinction, but have cortain tribes, one of which is called 
* Guth,” and another corresponds to the Rajput Bais. They com- 
monly worship Rimachandva, and venerate tho names of Nanak 
Shah and Gare Govind. Some of the Sikhs aro pricats, but the 
majority are soldiers, and all are armod to the toeth. Their 
marriages are similar to those of the Rajputs ; and tho Barsi 
ceremony is performed on the Sth day after tho birth of the infant. 
Remarriage is allowod, and the Sikhs cither barn or bury their 
dead. Smoking is prohibited, but thore is no restriction upon the 
use of ddng, opium, and spirituous liquors, nor is there any upon 
the use of animal food, with tho exception of that of the cow. 
The Sikhs however, do not partake of meat sold in the bazaar, but 
Kill the animal themselves, and even then, if the head be not severed 
at a single blow with the eword they reject the body. 


MAHOMEDANS, &o. 

‘The Mahomedans (39,819 males, 38,868 fomalos) form 10°76 per 
cent of the total population, and may be classified under four heads, 
Said, Sheikh, Moghal and Pathén. Saidds are descended from Ali 
by Fatima, daughter of Mahomed, and are mostly Bhishs. The other 
@irect descendants from Mahomed who form the great bulk of the 
people, remain in their original rank of Sheikh. Some of them are 





‘© The total number of Sikhs given does not include the Sikha of the canton- 
menta of Aurangébéd and Jélne. 
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Shiahs, but the majority aro Sunnis." Tho Moghals aro chiofly 
Husaini Saidds and Shiaha They have a fair complexion, dress 
like the Dakhan Musalmans, seclude their women, and are employed 
as cultivators and patel. A number of Moghals who came with 
Mirza Sanjar Beg, 2 Persian consul who held Paitan as a fief under 
the omperor Aurangzib, aro settled at Lakbaigaon, Mandlaigaon, 
Dainatpur, Katpur, and Koargaon in the Paitan talak, Almost 
all the Pathans in the Dakhan aro cithor Mahdavis of the Niazi 
tribe, or Sunnis of tho Mundozoi tribe, but thore are also 
soveral Nhiahs among them, The Afghan pedlars and habordashors 
are the doscendants of tho Lodi Pathans who came with 
Aurangzib’s artillury, and of the Bungush Pathiins who camo as his 
troopers.t Tho Ghori Pathdns have a colony at Jdina included 
among tho Khiidams of Jan Alla Shah; and a community of Kharar 
Khini Pathans belonging to Holkar’s army, aro found at ’Anybad. 
Somo Méhdavi Patliins have settled down about Bokr Y4/ and 
thero are a few Kabuli horso dealers and merchants a! 84 %pagibad 
and Jalua. Of Arabs, thero ure 222 males and 22. Memalos, the 
majority of whom reside in iho Aurangibdd and Gdudepur taluks, 
where the mon are employed as guards. The Turk» number 14, all 
in Aurangabdd ; and there are 2 Turkistinis in Bohardan. 


The Mahomedans of the district, may be divided according to 
their occupations and means of subsistence into the following 





© Baidds arc of Uhree clase,—Ilasant, Hasani and Husenc-] Hasaini. ‘The firet 
{wo me the offspring of Fatuna’s suns Hasan and Husnn, and the last that of ber 
daughter Hien, 8aids only mtirmany with Bheikhs ; and persons of the 
Bheskh tnbe, born of a Fadd mother, also become Saisde. Many of the Sheikbs 
are in the onal bianch of the guccrmment rervice, or cnlist in inegular cavelry, 
but nut in infantry. ‘They ate not given to agncultme, and ere bad cultivators, 
but nsko sharp and meceseéul traders, 

¢ When Akbm was firmly estubhshed on the thione, the Afghan paitinans of 
Sher Sb5h and the Lodi kings of Debh withdrew to Gnyarét, whers many of 
them jomed the Méhdexi movement. ‘They settled down st Jeypu, and propa 
gated the tenets of their eect among their co-religionists. ‘The Maldavi Pathéns 
belonged to the clans Masni, Gharezai, Maizi, &c. The Gherazai Pathins were 
employed by the Mahrattas, and after the overthrow of the Pechwas camo 
to Haidarébdd. 
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heads :—1 traders, 2 craftemen, 3 landholders, busbandmen, &., 
4 government and private sorvants, &c. The details of occupations 
do notinclude the cantonments of Aurangdbdd and Jalna, which 
contain 3,610 males, and 3,650 females. 


The trading population numbers 4,594 souls including ncn, women 
and children, and forms 6°43 per cent of tho Mahomedans of the 
districs." Tho traders par excellence, aro the Gohras, a peculiar tribe 
of Mahomedans, said to havo belonged originally to Arabia Felis, from 
whence they emigrated and settled in Gujarat; but some think it prob- 
able that tho Bohras and the trading communities of Khojan, Memons, 
&c., are Hindu prosolytes. Tho Bohras appronch nearest to tho 
Shinhs in religious opinions, and according to the story of 
their Arabian origin, aro considered to bo a renmant of the old rect 
of Husani. They aro strict in religious oxcreises, and very bigoted 
in belief ; but are held by the other Mahomedan sects to be heterodox. 
In Aurangubad they have no mosques or publio places of worship. 
‘The Bohras are under the jurisdiction of a chief Mulla at Surat, who 
appoints agents to perform marriage, death and other ceremonies, 
in each town whero Bohras are settled,—tho agent» being supported 
by tho community, and changed every two years. The men mako 
and sell tin articles, pots, vessels, &c., and engage in all sorts of trade, 
but chiefly in iron and hardware. Asa cluss the Bohras are very pros- 
perous, and assist those of thoir sect who have failed in business. They 








©The tradug poplation was follows :—Bohias 163 maks, 140 femal 
saukdrny and contract ws 193 males, 137 temiles, Kabul ucrchints 10 2 
LT female , shop-kucp 25 691 mils, 695 femaks, corm merchants 12 males, 8 
Females ; cloth merchants 160 males, 163 females, cotton merchants 9 males, 
5 females ; sellers of guid and ster 7 males, 6 femiks ; of hallabattu 7 males, 
7 females ; hardware 15 usales, 6 females, swords 8 males, 2 femule 5 gunpowder 
12 males, 8 fomales , bangks 236 males, 257 females ; liquot 238 males, 201 
females ; toddy 8 males, 7 females , indigo & males, 7 fenuiles ; sweetmest 19 
tasles, 24 females ; parched giain 1 malo, 3 females ; fynits 65 males, 72 females ; 
lowers 24 males, 16 femsles ; betel-losf 412 mules, 433 females ; and tobacoo 
4 males, 6 females; bullock hiers 11 males, 12 females; cart hirers 39 
males, 39 females ; horse hirere 2 males. Total 4,594 ;01 2,841 malen, 2,953 
females. 
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marry only among themselves, and form quite a society of thoir own, 
with strong Jewish foatares. ‘The dress of the men is pocoliar, and 
consists of a amall white or chintz turban, a coat with very short 
waist and long skirt, and “ pijémas” widening from the ankle 
‘upwards and lying in deep folds around the body. The fomales adorn. 
their houses in a curious style, covoring the walls with rows of 
vessels, &c. They are very industrious as embroiderers, makers of tape, 
and of silk and cotton strings for péijémas, &e, Several families of 
Bobras are found driving a good trade in the city of Aurangibéd, 
and in tho town of Jélna, Thoy speak Gujarati at homo, and writo 
and keep their accounts in the same language, bat usc Hindostani 
in transacting businoss. Thero are othor Musalmdn traders, potty 
shopkeepers, podlars, &c., throughout tho district, who manage to 
earn a decent livelihood. A few of them in the city and cantonments 
of Aurangsbid and Jalna havo tolerably large shops, in which English 
goods, provisions, &., are sold. 








The crafts support 7,793 souls or 10°91 por cent of the Mahomedan 
population, consisting of communities of attérs, kumbérs, jaras, 
Kasdias, kading, moronas, nilbands, soikalgars, témbatgars, lohérs, 
manifre, sutdrs, takéras, kégasés, darzis and rangrés.* 





©The numbers ato an follows :~-Gttare 247 inales, 228 fomules ; kumnhére 
25 males, 86 females; jdran 48 mules, G8 fematox ; kasfinn 788 malon, 799 
females ; ka:lina (including beldurs, gaundis, and lonarin) 227 males, 185 females ; 
monmas 1,106 molos, 1,119 females ; weavers of kinkhub 42 mules, 27 females ; 
of kallabattu 102 rales, 94 fomules; manhrx 119 males, 114 femoles; silk 74 
mates, 70 femalos ; lice 40 umlen, 52 fomalen ; and gannj L mele, I femule ; thread 
spinners 8 males, 32 females ; pinjiras 106 males, 95 females ; ndlbands 10 males, 
& fomales ; saikalgars 28 mules, 20 females ; tdmbatgars 21 males, 14 females ; 
keldigars 21 malen, 16 fomalen ; Iohfra, 27 mulox, 16 fomules ; tin-boa makers 
2 muley, 1 female; soal ongravory 1 male, $ females; manidre 14 mules, 15 
fomales ; suldrn 85 males, 90 fomaloe ; nawyors 3 mauler, 3 females ; takdras (in 
cluding workers in stone, and mill rollers) 163 malos, 153 females; kéganas 
269 meles, 200 fomales ; darzis 67 malos, 99 females ; rafugara 5 melee, 8 fonuales ; 
rangrés 38 males, $8 females ; inakers of tazia 11 males, 15 femalex ; of fire-works 
17 malen, 28 females ; bukas 1 male, 1 female; surma powder 15 males, 15 
feoailen ; suger 8 males, G fomsles; and oil 165 males, 171 females; tannera 
t male, 1 fomale ; leather workers 8 males, 7 femves. Total 7,793 ; or 3,801 
males, 3,002 females. 
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Attéra or gandhis extract perfumes from flowers, &c., and manu- 
facture surma, dentifrice, hair-oil, cosmetics, &c., which they vend. 
‘They are often converted Hindus, and dress like the Dakhan Musalmans, 
but wear smaller turbans, The women use the kurti (shirt), izar, 
(trousers), and dupata (acarf). Tho Hindostani attére speak tho 
Northern Urdu, wear a turban of the eubhan khdni fashion, a coat 
falling increases on each sido about the riba, and long péijémas 
erumpling in folds about the ankle. The women are socludod. 
Faridu-d din tho attér is their patron snint, and they make oblations 
to him on the 11th Rabiu-s efni. Attéirs from Kanoj, Kathiawdd, 
und Baroda, visit the district in the fair season. The Kanoj attirs 
from Jonpur carry a chest of porfumes about with thom, and wear a 
Hindostani turban, and a long vost instead of an angarta. Tho 
attfrs from Kithiawéd and Baroda use something of a Marwari tur~ 
ban, and speak a mixture of Hindostani and Marwari. 


‘Tho bhonckars or Mahomodan kambhrs make earthen pots, Some 
of thom are from Hindostan, but the majority aro Hindu converts; 
and the men dress in the Mahratts style, while the women use the 
kurté, icar, and dupata. 

Tho jfras or dhuldhoyas, called also naidria, are a mixcd class, 
who wash out tho swoepings of gold and silvor smiths’ shops, to col- 
lect particles of gold and silver. The Hindostani jéras are from 
Multén, and speak a mixture of Multéni and Urdu. Tho men 
use the Kapcha or short coat, and the gurigi or tight trousers, 
but do not wear the Panjébi turban. The womor have the open- 
backed choli, a coarse petticoat, and tho odiné or scarf like the Ban- 
jéras. Both men and women weer red-colored clothes. Tho Multdni 
jéras are Sheikha of the Koresh tribo, and Sunnis in acct. Thoir 
patron eaint is Khaji Owaish Karni, in whose name they read the 
«* Fatibah” on the first Friday in Rébia-s simi. They do not inter- 
marry with the Dakhan dhuldhoyas, though they eat with thom. The 
Dakhan dhuldhoyas are for the most part the descendants of Hindu 


eonverts who learnt their work from the Hindostani craftsmen, and the 
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of the pnijima. The women either use the Hindu choli and sddi, or 
the Musalm4n trousers and shirt. 


The Hindostani gai kaséias or beef butchers are Shoikhs of the 
Koresh tribo, and speak Urdu. The men wrap a dupata round their 
heads for a turban, but otherwise the dress of both sexes is like that 
of the Dakhan Mahomedans. Tho Hindostani and the Dakbani beef 
butchers interinarry, and the latter uro distinguished by their Mah- 
ratta turban. Gai kaséins are a well-organized body, and sell the 
flesh of the cow, buffalo, and sometimes of the horse ; but they also 
follow other occupations, and are cultivators, weavers of turbans, &. 


Tho kh&tkis or mutton butchers are local converts, and neither eat 
nor intormarry with the beef butchers. The men wear the Hindu 
dhori ; and the women a addi and choli, Tho khdtkis sell mutton, 
but not beef, and their chief customers are the Hindus. There 
are also cultivators, grain-scllers, &c., among them. As a class 
they are looked down upon by the other Musalmfns, 

The niriwalis are taunera of hides, and are also looked down upon 
by the other Mahomedans on account of their occupation, They are 
a mixed class, and a few of thom clean wool or aro silk woavers. 

The momnas or jolahas are the descendants of cither tho Arabian 
‘weavers who came with the early Mahomedans, or of the later ar- 
Tivals that accompanied the Moghal armies of invasion. The Dhandai . 
momnas of Paitan came from Northern India with Baiad Sedét 
in the 8th oontury of the Hijri ere, They attend tho darga of 
Seiad Sadét on the 4th Sh4wal, the anniversary day of the eaint’s 
death, and rab a perfumed embrocation of sandal-wood over tho 
tomb. Each momin subscribes eight annas per cont from his 
income, for the maintenance of the darga of Maulana Muizu-d din. 
‘The momnas are all Sunnis and are considered of low grado, but they 
affect a religions superiority over other Musalmdéns, and marry only 
among themselves. They speak Urdu; andthe men wear a military- 
looking turban and a Hinde waisteloth or a Mahomedan péijima; 
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while the women commonty use the sddi and choli. The work of the 
momnas is rarely fine or colored, and consists of cotton dhotis, sddis, 
turbans, scarves, jhoti, and khddi, The lungi or waistcloth, and tho 
ausi are perhaps the only cloths colored. The latter is coarse but dur- 
able, and is used for petticoats, trousers and mattressoovers, ‘Thero are 
several Mohomedan thread spinners, pinjaras or cotton boaters, 
zanlozis or gold and silver wire drawers, and workers of fabrics known 
as kinkhdh, mashra, himro, and silk etuffe. The Mahomedun dyers 
are for the most part Shoikhs and therefore Sunnis, but aro of lowor 
grade fhan tho weavers. There are a few Musalmdn darzis or 
tailors, but the craft is mostly confined to the Hinda Sudras. 
In Mahomedan families of rank, the mogaldni or female 
milliner removes tho laces and tissues of scarves which have 
4o yo to wash, and sews them upon fresh ones. Tho rafugare 
vor darners aro Sidiki-Sheikha, and darn shawls, robes, and 
evon khddi cloth. Some of them are the descendants of the 
rafugars who accompanied Aurangzib, and others are immigrants 
fora » coloay at Burhdénpur which arrived originally from Poshawar. 
Their language is Urdu, and they dress like the Dakhan Musalmdns. 
Their patron saint ie Idris Paghumber or the Patriarch Enoch, aad. 
thoy marry only among themselves. 

The khédias or bricklayors are local converts, speak Urdu, dress 
in Musalmén fashion, and have a distinct community of thoir own. 
The maimars or rdj of the Paitan taluk came with Saind Sadét, and 
are buildera by trade. They whitewash tho darga of Saiad Sadat 
about the time of the annual Urus, 


The nélbanda or farriers are in two divisions, the Pathin nél- 
‘banda, and the farriers from Bijapur. The former belong to the 
clan of Ghori Pathins, and wear the angrukha, paijama, and a large 
turban tied round the head with twisted bands of cloth, The women 
use the tsar, durti, and dupata. The farriers from Bijapur emigrated 
from that city two centuries ago, and settled at Aurangébad and 
Kander. They are Husaini Saisds, speak Urdu, dress like the 
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La; 
Dakbani Musalmins, and eat with the Pathin ndIbands bil instead 
intermarry with them. They are not particular about keopydi, or 
“‘arfa” or vigil on the 18th Shaban, like other Mahomedans, 


The saikalgars or armourers consist of local and foreign Ma____ 
dans working under Hindu saikalgars. Thoy epeak Urdu, and 
dross like the Dakhani Musalméns, but wear a short paijéma reaching 
a little bolow the knoe. The saikalgars de not, as a rule, manu- 
facture new articles, but grind knivos, sharpen razors, and polish 
old armours. The saikalgars known as Ghasarias, aro the followors 
of Saind Safdar ’Ali of Nasirgbad, and occasionally visit Aurangabad. 





The t&mbatgars or coppersmiths aro immigrants from Marwar, 
&c,, and speak the Nortkern Hindostani. They make copper and 
brass utensils, and marry enly in their owa community. The mex 
dress like ordinary Mahomedaus, and so do tho unmerriod fomales 
generally ; but the married women aro said to uso the Mahomedaa 
trousers, and over it tho Marwar petticoat, with bodice and dupata. 
The females do not wear tho “‘ nat” or nose ring ; uor do they send 
a tray of rod-dye called ‘‘ méndi” from the bride’s house to the 
bridegroom's, to stain the hands and fect, as is asually done at 
Mahomedan marriages. 


The maniars or shishgars make and sell glass or Iac bangles, 
and are a mixed class. They are poor, and cannot compete success 
fally with Jabalpur manufactured glass. The “ churi-farosh” em- 
bellish the glass and the lac bangles with glass boads. Tho maniars 
speak Urdu and Mardthi, and dress like ordinary Mahomedans, but 
wear a turban with twisted bands. Many of them are Shiah 
Bobras from Ahmedabad, and sell thread, steel, brass, cutlery, 
combs, looking-glasses, beads, bangles, &c. The bisdtis or pediars 
retail glass beads, cutlery, &c., which they purchase wholesale from 
the Bohras. They also work and repair tin articles, and are the 
descendants of the Lodi and Bungush Pathéus who came with the 
axmies of Aurangzib. Their langnage is Urdu, and they dress like 
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« {the Dakhan Musalméns, but do not observe the “ arfa” or vigil in xalmcaas 
pethe month of Shfban. Some of the bisktis are in government and 
Arivate servico. 
’ ‘The nnjjara or sutars are principally immigrants from Kolhapur.  5*+"* 
They speak Urdu ; and wear a kapcha or jacket, and a dhoti, but on 
Fridays they attond the mosque dressed in the shari or short paijé- 
ma. The mon call thomselvos Shoikhs and are Sunnis in roligion, 
but possess many Hindu habits. Tho women drosa either in Hindu or 
Mahomedan style, 

The takiras make and repair mill-stones, and dress like tho Tehtres 
Dakhani Musalmdns, They speak Urdu; and the women ongago in 
sewing and in grinding core. The phanibands make tho ‘‘ phani" Phanttands, 
or comb-like instruments used by the mashra béf end jolahas. 
They and the takdras have some skill in surgery and are called 


hakims, whilo the women go ont as midwivos. Thoy havo a 
distinct community of their own, but the immigrants from Hindo- 
stan do not intormarry with their Dakhani brethren, although thoy 
oat with thom, 
Of the remaining communities of craftsmen, the kdgasas or paper Kagasas. 
manufacturers are the moat important, and are found in Kadgaspura 
and the adjoining villagos situated on the plateau above Daulatébad- 


The tandholders, husbandmen, and cattle-breders* number landholders * 
19,804 souls, or 27-72 per cent of the Mahomedan population. 
The iarger landholders are the descendants of military chiefs 
and other followers of the Mabomedan invaders of the Dakhan, who 
obtained grants of Iand as rewards for services rendered, or to be 
held on foudal tenure, so as to have a force always available for 
military purposes. Several deshmukhs and deshpéndias are the 
descendants of Hindus who became Mahomedans in the time of 





© Consisting of :—jagidars 79 males, 62 females; indmdars 107 males, 
females; caltivators 9,801 males, 8,748 forasles ; bighbdns 508 males, 5 
fermalea ; cattle gragors 70 males, 44 fomales ; shepherds & males, 2 female 
‘cowherds 181 males, 18 femsles. Total 19,804 ; or 10,200 melee, 9,604 femal 
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Mahomedaxs. Aurangzib, to preserve their office ; and it thus frequently Yeppene that 


Yanaholsers 4° 49 Lranch of the same family is Mahomodan, while the other is Hindu, 


maghtins. Tho baghbdns or gardeners are looked down upon, like the kasaias 
or butchers. The Hindostani bighbiéns came originally fr— 
Northern India with Aurangzib. They speak Urdu, and dress in the 
Dakbani style; but do not observe the “‘arfa” or vigil in Shaban. 
‘The Panjabi maiva-farosh do not differ much in dress or appearance 
from the last, except that they are called Panjabis, but thoy both 
really form one community, and eat and intermarry with each other. 
The Dakhani béghbdns wear a lurge turban of a rather jaunty make, 
a ohindar, anga, and either a paijama or dhoti ; while the women use 
the sfdi and choli. They work in gardens, and are wholesale and 
retail vendors of vegetables. They speak Urdu ond Marathi, and 
are fond of amusements, but do not intermarry with the Hindostani 
kunjras or the Panjabi maiva-farosh, 


Montini, The Multanis are husbandmen and cattle-brecders, and are the 
descendants of the camp followers who supplicd the Moghal armies 
with provisions. They are a mixed class, the members of which aro of 
adark or sallow complexion, and apeak Urdu, Marathi, or a mixture of 
Multéni and Banjéra. The Mukeri or Lakdi Multinis live permanently 
in hnts close te towns and villages, and smail colonies of them are at 
Aurangébid, Jélna, Kenhar, &e. They keep a few cattle, and trade in 
firewood and timber. The men dress like Hindu Kunbis ; and the 
women use the kudti, tzar, and dupata, but are more partial to «long 
petticoat, an open-backed bodice ornamented with small pieces of sille 

* and bits of tinsel on the sleeves, and an odini or scarf. The Kanjar 
Multdnis are Mahomedan Banjaras, but have Hindu names, Thsir 
ancestors embraced Mahomedanism in the early days of the Moghal 
emperors ; and the men allow the beard and the hair of the head to 
grow, and dress like ordinary Mahomedans. The Kanjars move about 
with pack-ballocks of grain, &c., like the Banjéras, and have “ néike” 
and “tandas” of their own. The Obdggras are also Mahomedan 

4  _  Banjéras, and have large droves of pack-bullocks carrying grain and 
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valt. Thoy andthe Kanjars speak Urdu and Banjdra, and were 
formerly professional dacoits, burglars, cattle-lifters, stealera of bags 
of grain and bales of cotton from off carts, &c.,; but their criminal 
habits have beon to a great extent suppressed. The women of both 
tribes use the short Banjdra petticoat, the open-backed ornamented 
choli, and the odini or scarf ; but they do not nso so many brass orna- 
monta as tho Banjfras, The Kanjar and Chéggra Multdnis inter- 
marry, but the Mukori keep to themsclves, although all three eat 
and drink together. The more recent arrivals who have settled down 
are known as Hindostani Multénis. They are rathor spare in 
make, tall, fair, and their language is a miaturo of Urdu and 
Multéni. They eat with other Multénis, and dreas Jike the Hin- 
dostani dhuldhoyas, with whom they intermarry, and whose pro- 
feasion thoy sometimes follow. The women do not use the “ nat’ 
or nuse-ring ; and wear 2 long slate-colored petticoat stripod red or 
white, an open-backed bodice, and an odint or scarf. The Hindostani 
Multduis are frequently employed in government or private service. 


The Mewiatis aro immigrants from Mewét, and like the Multania, 
were much addicted to robbery, &., but are now settled down. 
Several families are found about Aurangébéd and Maholi, and are 
husbandmen, cattlo-breeders and sellers of hay, &e. They speak 
Urdu, aro woll mado, and the men are frequently omployod as sowars, 
constables, and messengers in government or private sorvice. The 
dress of the men consists of a large turban, a shirt, and a waist cloth, 
‘The women are often handsome, aud wear a petticont, 2 bodice, and 
a dupata of avy color ; but like the Multinis, they do not use tho 
“nat” or nose-ring. No animal food is eaten at the wedding feast, 
and the bride and bridegroom are dressed in white, although red is 
the color used by other classes of Mahomedans. The Mewitis are 
Hindu converts, but from their raddy complexion they look like 
Pathéns, and have been included in the clan of Ghori Pathéns. 
They do not keep the “erfa” or vigil, and hold the 17th Rebiu-l 
awal in honor of saint Zinda Shah Madar. 
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‘Popelation in 

Manomedane. The number of Mahomedans dependent on government or private 

“cyrvae wervico, and the professional and miscellaneous persons, amount 

eree"" to 89,236, or 54°93 per cent.* A very characteristic feature among 
both the Mahomedan and the Hindu population, is the large number 
of religious men and mendicanta to be found in the district. There are 
numerous Sheikhs and khédims attached to the dargas at Knulddbad, 
Aurangébfd, and Jélna; and the district bas been the theatre of much. 
missionary labor and agitation, and abounds with templos, mosquoa, 
mausoloums, monasteries, &. Each Mahomedan saint gonorally 
settled down in some particular spot which he made the contro of 
his missionary labors; and sometimes during his lifetime, but more 
frequently after his death, a mausoleum or a simple wayside shrine 

xusdims as. Was orected to his memory. Tho necessary funds were collected by 
the disciples, who travelled about the country for this purpose ; and 
tho endowments and inim lands thus obtained, always formed a 
comfortable provision, while some of the more important shrines. 
porsessed noble revenues, Tho descendants of the saints became 
pricsts of tho shrine, and inheritors of the endowments. They ac- 
counted for the receipts from all sources, and distributed the incomes 


to the mombers of the family. Certain funds wore set apart for the 





© Dependent on governmont service,—deohmukl» 31 males, 26 fomalos ; desh- 
pandias 4 males, 8females ; patels 77 males, 64 fomeles ; mansabdars 26 mules, 
31 females ; public officials 8,001 maley, 7,288 females ; total 15,546 or 8,189 
malos, 7407 fernalos. Dopendunt on private servicey—cuachmen 14 malos, 12 
females ; cooks 39 males, 83 females ; dhobig 71 moles, 78 fomalos ; hajams 
B8 malon, 48 females; bhistis 133 males, 188 females; halkéraa & males, 7 
females ; scavengers 77 males, 77 females ; total 765, or 872 males, 393 feinales, 
Professional porsons,—kézis 72 mules, 61 females ; pirzddas 20 males, 17 females ; 
do-a-go 280 males, S07 females ; kh&dims 885 males, 916 females ; mashdyaks 
2 males, 7 femsles ; vakils 18 males, 10 females ; hakims 102 malos, 118 females ; 
nuros 7 males, 13 females ; vaccinators 1 male, $ females ; mudaras 86 malon, 
41 females ; shik&ris 6 males, 8 fomales ; fishers 12 males, 10 females; singers 
15 males, 28 females ; dancers 24 males, 29 fomales ; tom-tom bestcrs 55 ineles, 
44 females ; carriers of dead bodies, &c.11 males, 10 fomaloe; of evil repute 
154 males, 453 females ; total 8,720, or 1,645 males, 2,075 females. Miscellaneous 
[porsona,—laborers 6,447 males, 6,849 females ; watchmen 809 malee, 277 females ; 
prisoners 68 males, 5 females ; beggars 2,661 males, 2,819 females ; ewnucha 5; 
occupations unknown 141 males, 184 females ; total 19,205, or 9,621 males, 9584 

Lee females. Grand total 89,286, or 19,777 males, 39,459 females. 
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maintenance of the shrine, for the anniversary festivals, &c., for the 
hospitals, ulms-houses, and other charitable purposes connected with 
the shrine, and for the schools that wore frequently founded for 
secular education and for divinity classos.* 


The kézi was a loarned Mahomedan law officer, ablo to explain all 
points of Musalmdn Civil Law, as that of inheritance, deeds of gift 
or sale, &c. He had deputies in every town, who performed the 
ordinary ritos at festivals, marriages, burials, &0. Kézis inflicted 
fines in cases of misconduct, suspended a transgressor of the social 
or roligious law from the rites and privileges of his faith, attended 
dying persons, and made and registered wills; but here as elsowhere, 
their judicial functions have been superseded by established courta of 
law. They now only perform all Musalman marriages, and proside 
over and regulate religious ceremonies. 


Of the government sorvants omployed as sowars, constables, 
ehaprfasis, and moasengors, several are Dakhan Musalmfna, others aro 
Dravidian converts from the south, and a few aro Musalmén Nirdhi 
and Tédvi Bhila. The Southern converts are tall, black, strong, and 
speak Hindostani and Maréthi. The private servants drive tongaa 
and bullock carts, carry water, and are barbers, dhobis, cooks, é&c., 
forming little local communities of their own. For example a bhisti’s 
son is generally a bhisti like his father, and 0 are the héjams, dhobis, 
&c. The bhangis or scayongors aro either local converts, or immi- 
grants from the north. The women use the robe and petticoat, and 
the mon dress sometimes in the Hindu and sometimes in the 
Mahomedan style. 


The mirassis or minstrels aro from the north, and are generally in 
the service of dancing girls. They speak Hindostani ; and play on 
tho “urinji or violia, the “chauturn” or guitar, the “tubla” or 


© Ashort account of the principal Mshomedan saints of the district, and 
of the different orders of fakira, is given in the Chapter on Religiun, Language, 
and Literature. 
dla 
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dram, and the “sunod.” They are not repuiable class, and thair 
women sing and play in zenanas, 


The Christians (165 males, 141 females) include Europeans and 
‘Native convorts, and are found in Aurangébdd and Jétna. The Euro- 
peans consist of employés in the Haidarébid Contingent, andin H. H. 
tho Nizam’s Service, The Native converts are for the most part 
Madrassi servants in the employment of Muropeans. There is a 
Protestant Church and a Roman Catholic Obapel at Aurangébd, and 
a small Mission Church at Bothol, a few miles from Jalna. 


‘Tho Parsis (51 males, 34 fomales) consist of government servants 
and shopkoepers. They are principally found in Aurangébid and 
Jalna, 


TOWNS, VILLAGES, &e. 

Thoro are 1,884 towns and villages in tho district, of which 75 aro 
deserted, being in the proportion of 1 in 25. The inhabited villages 
contain an average of 393 inhabitants cach, living in 74 houses. 
There are 5 towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants ; and 
tho total urban population, including the cantonments of Aurangébéd 
and Jélus, amounts to 72,456, or 9°91 per cent. The rest comprising 
the rural population live in 1,804 villages, averaging 365 inhabitants 
to each village. There are 770 villages with less than 200 inhabit- 
anta; 629 villages containing from 200 to 500 inhubitants ; 305 
villnges from 500 to 1,000; 18 villages from 1,000 to 2,000; 15 
villages from 2,000 to 3,000; 4 villages from 3,000 to 5,000; 2 
towns from 5,000 to 10,000 (Baizapur 5,300, Kadarébfd 8,976); 
1 town from 10,000 to 15,000 (Paitan 10,874); 1 town from 
15,000 to 20,000 (Jalna and Cantonment 16,199); 1 town from 
20,000 to 50,000 (Aurang&bad and Cantonment 30,219). A large 
village, in which a weekly market is held, is officially called a 
kasba sand an ordinary village is called a mauza. Tho latter is 
also termed gaon or pét; and a hamlet is called vddi or Khera. 
Aurangéb4éd, Kédarébéd, and some of the larger towns sre 
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enclosed with 2 fortified wali of stono in mnd, ornamented with 
brick or stone parapets, and the whole pointed with chunam. They 
have four or more stately-looking gates ; and bastions are constructed 
at intervals along the walls, and flank tho entrances. Most of the 
villages have a gdddi or walled onclosuro, moro or less in 
rains, which in former times afforded some protection against maraud- 
ing bands of Pindhfris and Mabrattas. Tho walls aro high, and are 
built in layers of grey loam, but occasionally they are of brick in 
mud. The only entrance is through a spacious gateway oponing 
into an antechamber or porch, from which a strect leads to tho 
“chaudi.” ‘The housos of the principal inhabitants are arranged 
on both sides. The temple, and the “ ashurkhéna” or building for 
travellors aro ontside tho géddi, and sometimes the main portion of the 
inhabitants live here, while the gdddi itself is occupiod by the Tabsildar 
or chief patel. The MAhérs and outcasts have a separate suburb of 
their own called Dhervdda, 

‘The district contains 157,251 housos, giving an average of 22-5 
honsos to the aquare mile. The unoccupied houses number 23,950, 
or 1 in 6°5 ; and on an average thore are 5°33 persons to each occupied 
house. Many of tho old houses of Jélna, Paitan and Gindapur aro 
raised with very large bricks; and the Aévalis or mansions of the wealthy 
merchants, &. tower high above the surrounding bnildings.* 
‘When the géiddi is occupied by the chief patel, tho antechamber at 
the ontrance forms 9 sitting room for the farm laborers, and loads 
into a tolorably large apartment in which tho milch cows are stalled, 
and the patel's favorite horse or mare is picketed. An adjoining 
courtyard is closed in by an open verandah ruaning all round, which 
is used by the men for sitting end sleoping, Tho verandsh again 
opens into a series of rooms ocoupied by the women, and partitioned 
off for the different members of the family. Accommodation is 





© Very large bricks measuring as much as 18 inches‘in length, were used in 
the walls of Babylon and in the pyramid of Howarain Egypt. They wore 
common in India up to the Sth or 6th contury of the Christian ore. The carly 
‘Pathéina ured bricks up to 12 inches in length, and the Moghels up to 10 inches. 
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provided for bathing purposes, for a dining room, and for a kitchen ; 
and sometimes there is a cellar in which grain, straw, &c., are stored. 
A trader hasa front verandah which he uses asa shop; thona sitting 
room, and next a dining room, with a few small rooms on either 
sido to keop stores, &c., orto be used as sleeping epartments. A 
back verandah follows, and a yard with a back or side door. The 
roof of the house is tilod, and tho walls are of baked or unbaked 
bricks pointed with chunmam; but often the foundation and 
superstructure aro raiscd in stono to a few foot above the 
basoment, The botter class of oultivators live in houses of stone 
or brick masonry, which aro generally surrounded by a high 
compound wall. Alow doorway opens into a courtyard, and 
geroas it is tho main building, which consists of an open 
verandah extending the width of the court, and supported on wooden 
posts. This verandah is somotimos donble, the inner portion being 
raised a stop above the outor ; and several doors in the back wall, open. 
into a second court, or into small rooms, which are used as sleeping 
chambers and cooking apartmonis. ‘Those houses are known as the 
@hdbas of Kunbis, Musalméns and Pardésis, and havo low flat-terraced 
roofs of clay or salt earth, resting on strong wooden beams which 
run from wall to wall. Tho household goods consist of bodsteads, 
swinging cradles, copper and brass utonsils, bundles of clothing and 
bedding, wattle bins filled with grain, stacks of fuel, dried vegotablos, 
handmills for grinding corn, &e., all scattered promiscuously over the 
place. The brood mares and milch cattle are generally kopt ina shed 
in the compound. ‘The houses of the ordinary cultivators are built in 
ekeloton form,—the roof being supported on wooden posts, and earth 
filled in between these latter to form the wall; but some of the 
houses, up to a few feet above the basement, are of rough stone in mud. 
‘The principal room is entered through a low door ; and there are thres 
or four other rooms, used for stores, for sleeping apartments, and for 
a kitchen. A wall in front shuts in a small courtyard where the 
washing is done and where the cooking materials are cleaned, Tho 
cattle-shed is erected within the compound, or in one of tho fields. 
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Smallor houses again do not possess fore-courts ; and the poorest classes 
live in little chappar buts, with a fence of cotton stalks or branches 
of trees filled in with earth, and the roof thatched with long grass 
and leaves over a framework of bambu and twigs of branches.* 

In an agricultural district like that of Aurangabad, the model 
village consists entirely of husbandmen ; but as the cultivators cannot 
do without asrtisans,a certain number of the latter wero received 
into the village establishment. Thie arrangemont haa resulted in the 
formation of a class of hereditary craftamen who wera required for tho 
convenience of the agricalturists. Tho patel is the chief managing 
authority on the village establishment, and he is generally a Kunbi 
by caste. Ho suporintonds cultivation ; and manages the police, be- 
‘ing assisted in minor offences, by a panchéiat, while the more serious 
cases aro sent up to » higher authority, The kulkarni is tho 
accountant, and is usually 2 Bréhman.t Hoe and the patel receivo 
certain allowances in kind, and hold a portion of the village Jand 
rent-free. The patel has also certain rights and privileges called ‘man'” 
and “pan” at the Pola, Daseara, and Ffoli fostivals. In the procession 
of bullocks andor the sacred rope of twisted “ mol” grass covered 
with mango leaves, which takes place at Pola, the patol gives the word 
of advance, leading tho way withthe “gurbi” or sacred pole in his hand, 
and the bullocks pass in flo undor the “toran” or sacred rope, lod 
by thoir respective owners in the order of their rank. AtDassara, a 
male buffalo provided at tho villago oxponse, is taken in procession to 
the flag opposite the “chandi,” whore it is slaughtered by tho Kunbi 
patel asa solomn sacrifices to Durge. At Holi the patel lights tho 
ssored pilo, and provides the “ guid!” or red powder and other eocos~ 
saries of the fostival. 





© Tho condition of the cultivators, the kinds of houses they occupy, and 
their houachold gooda are given in the account of the Kunbie, 

+ ‘Tho Kunbi patols form about 75 per cont of the tate] number of patels in 
the district ; the Brahunans como next; then the Mnsslméns, Mdlis, R4jputa 
Benjdras, Dhangure, Purdésis, &c. 

{Tho Brdhman kalkernis form 97 por cent ; the remsinder consist of Golaks 
Brdhmanséie Vidure, and Khatiris. 
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‘The remainder of the village establishment, or tha ‘ béra 
balntadéra”, form the artisans and meninl servants, and receive 
an allowance from each cultivator at harvest, amounting to 
about 4 per cent of the total produce. For example, a hosbandman 
with four pairs of bullocks, and caltivating jowari, will pay 
something like the following to the balutadérs :—1, Mahér 110 
seers of grain; 2, Sutér 65 sors; 3, Chamhér 60 seers ; 
4, Lohar 85 seers; 5, Parrit 15 scors; 6, Névhi 85 scers ; 
1, Kumhfe 35 sears ; 8, Yoshkar, same as Mabér, besides reosiving a 
piece of bread daily from each house ; 9, Méng 15 eoers; 10, Koli 15 
seers ; 11, Mulléni 15 seers; 12, Bhét 15 seers. Tho Mahdr is the 
most useful and hardworking of tho “ béra balutadérs,” and serves as 
messenger, guide, and menial servant. The Yeshkar Mahdr, gives 
orders to tho others, and doos duty at tho village gate. He 
receives an extra share from the portion allotted to the Mabérs. The 
Sutér or carpenter is the hoad of the “ béra balutaddrs,” and settles 
all disputes, Ho is supplied by the cultivator with timbor, and makes 
or repairs the woodwork of agricultural implements, froe of chargo. 
The Chamhér furnishes a new whip annually for tho bullocks, and 
repaira the cultivator’s shoes and tho largo skin-buckets callod 
“ mhotes.” The Lobér or blacksmith makos or ropairs the iron- 
work of the agricultural implements, and the cultivator supplies 
the iron and coals, and works the bellows. The Parrit or dhobi 
washes the clothes of the cultivator and family, and receives one or 
two flat cakea of bread (chaphutis) each time. The Navhi or barber 
shaves free of charge, and receives a chephéti when ho 
shaves the chief of the family. The Kambhér or potter supplics 
earthen vessels for domestic uso. The Mang blows a horn and boats 
a drom before the temple and “chaudi” every evening, and also 
before marriage processiops, and makes ropes of coir hemp, and 
leather, for the cultivators. The Koli brings water for travellers, 
and sweeps the temple and “ chaudi* every day. The Mulléni 
administers to the spiritual wante of the Musalmdéns, looks 
after the magjids and dargas, and slaughters shoop and goats for the 
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cultivators. Tho Bhdt is the common priest who performs the 
marriage ceremony for the villagers, and reads the “ panchang” to 
thom once a fortnight, Tho“ bara balutadirs” are only found complete 
in the chief kasbas, and without them there can be no “ wasti."” The 
surrounding villages temporarily engage the sorvices of such members 
agare wanting from tho adjoining kasba. The “ alutadérs” seldom 
receive their “ hake” or dues; but the “ havaldérs” and other 
* watanddre” attached to large kasbas, receive “baluta.” The rest 
of the village establishment, such as cultivators, traders, &c., are 
called  Astmis.’? At the colebration of some of the festivals, as at 
Devéli, the head patel of a large kasba gives a ‘ sfdi” to the chief 
Mahix woman, and tho wives of the “ balatadérs” receive each a bodice. 


The village amusoments are few and simple. Swinging is a common 
pastime at fostivals, and every evening the villagers assemble at the 
“ chaudi,” to discuss small gossip, or to indulge in singing and music. 
‘The following is adapted from Dr. Birdwood’s sketch of the village 
communities, as given in his “ Hand-book of the Industrial Arts of 
India.” Outside the entrance of the single village street, the 
horeditary potter sits by his wheel, on an exposed ridge of ground, 
moulding the swift-revolving clay by the natural curves of his hands. 
‘Two or three looms arc at work at the back of the houses, and the 
frames are suspended between the acacia troes, In the street, the 
braziers are hammering away at their pots and pans ; and in the 
verandah of the rich man’s house lower down, the jeweller is busy 
with his gold and silver trinketa. The great temple rises over tho 
grove of trees at the end of the atrect, close to the running stream 
or villege well ; and in the afternoon, the moving robes of the women 
may be seen going down to the water’sside. Later on, the men 
drive in the lowing kine, the weavers close their looms, the braziers 
are silent, the elders gather together, and feasting and music begins, 
and songs from the epics are sung to a late hour in the night. 
Obletions and adorations are performed next morning in the open air, 
and the same day begins again, sud so on throughout all the villages. 
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1.—ILINDUS. 


A, RELIGLON. 


The Hindn religion of the Aurangibdd district has been derived Chapter VI- 
Rruraiox. 


from several systems, and consists of Brihmanism, a modification of HAN Aam AxD 


Buddhism, and the rudo worship of tho aborigines. 


The objects of worship disclosed in the Vedas are of a kind too 
intellectual to be represented by figures of wood or stone, requiring 
houses and temples to shelter them ; and the ancient gods, such as 
Agni, Indra or Vayu, Varuna, and Surya, are mere allegorical con- 
ceptions of the natural elements. In course of timo tho contact 
with tho aborigines and the immigrations of the Skythians vitiated 
the Vedic worship, Tho Vedas however, wore subsequently saved 
by being embedded on Vaishnavism and Saivaism, when tho deities 
ansumed substantial forms snd individual characters. The present 
Brahmonical religion, 25 contained in the Vedas and Pardnas, incul- 
cates the daily and periodic readings of the Verna, the prescrvation 
of the sacred fire, and the adoration of Vishnu or Siva. To the 
initiated, Brahm is the absolute unity of the divine nature; and 
Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma are only illusions of Bram. Thisdoctrine 
does not influence the public teachings of the Brélmans ; and Vishau 
and Siva are called by their respective votarics, “ Néréiana,” 
“ Ievéra,” and “ Paramesvéra” or supreme lord, attributes which 
belong properly to Brahm. Tho three mystic lettors A. U. M. 


represent Vishna, Siva, and Brahma, and therchy include the whole 
wa 
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qhulitin cx tho of tho Vedio gods,® although in reality, the place which Siva now 


occupies in the Saiva system, and Vishnu in the Vaishnava, was held 


Brame in ancient times by Soma the deified moon, and Indra the per 


vading energy of the sun, Siva ie not mamed at all in the hymns 
of the Vedas, but ie said to be Rudra, and has been identified as such 
in the Linga Puréna. The present form of Bréhmanism is not 
observed by tho wholo of the Hindu population, and is intermixed 
with difforent kinds of worship. 


Tho rise of Buddhn created a religious revolution, and it is evident 
from the cavos of the district, that Buddhism prevailed to a great 
extont in the Dakhan, during the earlier conturies of the presont 
era ; but tho genuine religion no longer exists, and only a modifica- 
tion of it is to be fonnd at tho prosont day.t Buddhism is « religion 


© The wonia dhur, Bawoar, noar, or earth, sky, and heaven, signify the same 
thing ; and no du the three conceptions of tho sun as the supreme deity, as the 
gedhead, and ay the illmninator of his worshippors. ‘Theso conceptions are net 
forth in the three measures uf the gaiateé, in the following words :—“ Lot us 
adure the light of the divine essence, may it enlighten our minds.” (See Dr. 
Birdwood’ Industrial Arts uf India.) Dr. Stevemon in the J. R, A. 8., Bombay 
Branch, states that tho Vedas had threo sacrificial Ores derived from Agni, but 
no triad aystem of goda derived from one great Spirit. 

+ Buddhism reer to have thoroughly pervaied the Marotta country from 
the third century before Christ, to the middle of the seventh century of the 
presont era, ‘The firet Buddhists reverenced relics and relic shrines, and their 
temples and monasteries woro extremely plain. Tho buildera of the caves 
bolonged to the Hansy&nas ; and the objects of worship rwpresented by the 
soulptures, are confined to perionyges and inunifestations of the deity, belonging 
to the wimplor und more philosophical form of Buddhism. But a reverence for 
images wan manifested us ensly as the first century Loforu Christ, when the 
figure of Buddha wan pourtrayod on the coins of the Indo-Skythian king 
Ganishko ; and about the communcoment of the Baka cra, the Buddhists offered 
an inferior worship to the lucal deities of tho Hindus. Tho images soo. became 
moro frequent, and in the 4th and dth centuries, the builders belonged to the 
Mahuyénax, who introduced « crowd of idols and displayed a lavish richness in 
the sculpture of the caves. By this timo the decline of Buddhiam had begun, 
and was gradual and gentle between the Sth and 7th centuries, but was rapid 
in the 8tb century, and was finally extinguished in the 11th or 12th contary. 

‘Tho Bréhmanical revival commenced two centuries earlier than in generally 
assigned to it, fur it wan in the 7th century thet Brdbmaniem, by tho sword of 
Khandemo (Khandobe) of Ujain end ite other horves, recovered ita ancient 
power and asrumed the form in which it now appesrs. The old Vedio form of 
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of reason, while Bréhmanism is a religion of tradition. The Bud- 
dhists make their constant appeal to “ Buddhi,” the human intellect, 
as the supreme judge in religions mattors; whereas tho Brahmans 
observe certain things which have been handed down by the Vedas 
and Rishis as sacred and acceptable to the deity. Buddhism was 
popularly regarded as a nystem of atheism, to which the Vedanta 
school opposed the doctrine of pantheism. The formor denied the 
existence of an intelligent First Cause ; but tho Agnostic teachings 
of the Sankhya school is the common basis of +11 systems 
of Hindu philosophy, and Vedantism itsclf is really nothing 
else than Nihilism. The philosophy of Kapila was a spiritu- 
material pantheism, « deification of nature, or of a primordial form 
of intclloct-imbucd matter. The “ Nirguna” or finai stato among 
the Buddhists, was a cessation from desire and union with universal 
mature. The ‘“ Mukti” or ‘“ Moksha” of the Brahmans likewiso 
involves an absorption in the deity ; but their “ Saguna” as distin- 
guished from “ Nirguna,” has a separate consciousnoxs and indivi- 
duality, although after all it is only a “ maya” or illusion of Brahin. 
The Buddhists liko the Brahmans used the mystic 5yJlablo A. U. M., 
—in which A, was Vijamantra, the gencrative power of the malo 
Bnddha ; U. the Dharma or law, tho type of thefemale productive 
power ; and M. the Sengsa or congregation, formed by the union of 


Bréhmaniam however, passed away, and Saivainn and the worship of the Ling 
‘wero substituted in it4 steal, The famoun legend of Draksbu’s sacrifice dentrayed 
by Siva, which iv twice represented at Elua, ix characteristic of tho time, and 
refers to a contest between the followers of the ancieut Brébinanical ritual, and 
the adherents of the new system of Saivaism. Theresre marked traces at Elura, 
of Tantrika principles and Saiva mythology engrafied on Buddiiam ; while at 
Ajanta, there in on admixture with the muro congenial principles of tho Vaixhnava 
faith. Tho Kailas cave ut Elura is formed after the type of the grest pagoda 
at Tanjore, and must have beon built by the Cholas who made extensive 
conquests in A.D. 917. They and tho Karnateke rajas seem to have born the 
propagutors of Suivaite worship in tho Dakban; end the Saiva excavations of 
‘Western India muy be limited to the 8th, 9th and 10th tenturies after Christ, 
‘The Chulukyas wore mostly devutel to Vishnu, but they protected and often 
petronised both Jains and Bsivas. ‘Tho Bribmenical revival extended down to 
the 17th contary. 
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shigoer the the essences of both. The great sdvantageof the Buddhist religion 
consisted in its mercy towards animal hfe. The Bréhmans in the 
sumo way are tender to hving creatuies, but they slaughter ammals 
at sacrifices.” 


Jaina. ‘The Jains are a branch of the Buddhists, and maintain the chief 
pecuharities of Gantarna’s system.¢ Thur final stato is one of 
supreme knowledge and blisa, probably with soperate consciousness. 
They practise astiology more than other Hindus, worskip ardereal 
spirits called Bah or Baéhah, adore dethed saints, have a monastic 
priesthood, and consider it sinful to take away the life of any animal 
for any causo whatover. The first lesson of tho “ Jats” or Jain 
priosts when they scch to gam converts 18, * observe daya or meroy 5 


©The Matsys Pur anedeefircs thet the feast to the mines of ancestors should 
consist of thutecn hinds of fish Simkar Achdsy say umiversdly recognized as 
the 1vivcr of Thalin mim mthe Wihiattycomotiy md her decmed ao avatar 
of bay 1, 2used to put down the Baldin ts Acc nding te ay Acharyy Mayukha, 
five ob_ctionible things ae prolibitet =I, An hota or olan to. fire, 
2 hing of cows atsunhees 3 Ganmasean slit rtmmg wusta ties 4, uae. 
of fish in the sacitend feasts ty te mines of ancestors, 5, mamying the 
widow of adcccancd Trother Nex da subscqucotl, restora the Siumiasa ind 
Agm hetis At the litter cctemony, amma cbiuhons uc mide to fre, 1s when 
@runissdun it the Somi sass ScD: Stevenson on the Binddho ¥ aisbnevas, 
Vitth ul Bhaktas, wd the ant: Braun Wctegon of thy Dikhin, im the Journals 
of the RA bocuty, Bombay Brauch 

F At che tine of the Brabwo ume revival thee scoms to have been 1 perseca- 
toa rf both Brddlasts and Jans, but the litter wore never wholly expelled, and 
they even made meat cMorts an the 11th and 12th centures tu re estabheh 
themedscs The Jum exci items consist puncipilly cf eld temples, and oan 
scarcely be chstangiuebed trom samilyy Buddhust works, capt thot instead of 
Buddha, the clacd phee ms usually occu d by Nemindthe or Parasvandtha, while 
tho other ‘Inthimbaras occupy ¢ mdary positions im the verandahs Some 
authonties place the culest of thesetumples a» far back as AD 813, but « 
Jam ma nption at Flue is dsted AD 1234, and none of the temples in the 
<hstict oppeir to bo o der than the 11th a 12th century They were probably 
the work ofthe opulent Jan numstas of the Rayput puinces of Dovgarh and 
WWhehpt 

In AD 115%, Byala of the Kalicharyas, who wis a Jain, supplanted the 
Chalukyas at Kalhint Pésaya flourshed in bis 2eigm and was the founder of 
the order hnown as tho Lingarts or Virn haives ‘The Jains were the swom 
eneuues of the Lingatts, aud this form ot worslup vemshed from the Mahratte 
country owing {o the want uf the patronage of the Devguh rajay 
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ours ie daya-dharma or the religion of merey ;” and thie is the most ,sepgien ote 
common designation of Buddhism in the cave inscriptions.* 


There are several other socts, such as Mfagbhaus, Sudmi Néréians, dMangtinan 
Khéupattas, &c., whose doctrines and monastic establishments ere 
essentially Buddhistie. ‘There is a tradition that in the 13th centary, 
BHeméd Pant, tho prime minister of the rfja of Dévgarh, attempted 
to suppress the Mingbhaus when thoy made their first appearance at 
Paitan. Tho Rishi Ananda Swémi is also said to have maltreated 
& Mingbhau who came for alms to the door of his house at Paitan, 
The injured man went to his co-religionists in the vicinity, and the 
Méngbhaus came in a body to obtain satisfaction, but wero driven. 
off by the sddhu, who was assisted by a number of gosdins. An 
appeal was thon mado to Ahalya Bhéi, who tried to pacify the sédhu 
by saying that the Mingbhaus were her gurus, but Ananda Swimi 
would not be conciliated, and called them Maings. The sidhu 
however, consented to forgive them, on condition thit they should 
not approach e Braéhman’s house to ask for charity, and that 
if any Brahman repeated Ananda Swdmi’s name, and drew a Jine 
aoross a road along which a Méngbhan was advancing, the latter 
should return the way he came. The Midngbhaus do not heed this 
prohibition, and some of the Bréhmans make it a point of duty to 
supply them with provisions. The Holkar family was very kind to 
membors of this community, and Abalya ,Bh4i bostowed several 
villages in jagir on them. The Méngbhans, like the Buddhists, are 
exceedingly careful of animal life, and are most anxious to avoid giving 
pain to tho amallest li 





ing creature. Thoy assert that their chief religions 
instructors in tho Kritta Yuga or first age, were the four sons of 
Brabma,—Sanak, Sanandan, Sanaten, and Sanak Sojat; that inthe 


© The Jain priest wears a white robe, but leaves,one shoulder moovered ; 
ead with bare head and a piece of muslin thrown over his mouth, to prevent 
the entrance and destruction of animel lif, he solemnly walks through the 
atveets with a black staff in one hand anda fan in the other, to fan the spot 
on which he proposes to sit down, lest he should destroy any Living creature. 
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Siow ofthe Treta Yuga, their teacher was Dattatri Swami; that in the Dwarpe 


Mangbhans, 


Yuga, Krishna declared himself the friend and instructor of their spir- 
itual guides Arjunand Udhau; and that in the present ago or Kali Yuga, 
Kaviewarbas and Upadbas are the chief “‘Mahunts” or superiors, 
There are a few “mats” near the district, as at Panchalosvar close to 
Rakisbon, Dombigram near Toka, Sukena near Nésik, Waki south- 
east of Ahmadnagar, and at Bhir ; but the chief“ mat” is at Ridhpur 
in Berar. The shrines found in the “mat” are called Réjmhar, 
Prasand Mhun, Siva Bhai, Abba Sahib, and Béba Sthib ; and the 
Méngbhaus invariably have a “ chabutra” or raised platform built 
of brick and lime within the “ mat” on some particular spot where the 
deity is snid to have manifested himself daring a former age. The 
religions Mingbhaus strive to load a simple, innocont, and pure life, 
renouncing all connection with worldly affairs, and ocoupying their 
timo, as much as possible, in meditating on the attributes of the deity, 
in the hopo that they may obtain final beatitude, by absorption into 
the essence of tho Supreme Being. They worship Krishna as their 
true and only god, to the exclusion of all other Hindu deities ; and 
believe the account of Krishna's life given iu the Bhagavat, but reject 
all the Shastras. Every Mangbhau must be ablo to read the commen- 
taries written in the Prékrit language on the Bhagavat Gita, and 
must have a copy of the Harri Vijaya, Rukmini Swayamvara, Radha- 
Krishna, ond the Pindava Pratap. The sect is chiefly recruited from 
tho Kunbis and other Sudras, and but seldom from the higher castes, 
although there are a few instances of Brahmans having joined them. 
Hindu fomales who are barren, often make vows to devote the first 
male or female child to the deity, and in the Muhratta country such 
children mre frequently consecrated to the Mangbhaus.* The sect 


© About « hundred and fifty years agu, s female M&ngbhau was in charge of 
the mst at Sagur, three miles from Rakisbon; and a poor Mahomedan woman, 
who was barren, mede a vow thst she would dedicate any offspring ahe might 
havo, to the sect. In course of time the Mahomeden woman had 6 son, and ful- 
filled her vow. The boy afterwards had charge of the shrine, got married, and 
hin descendants contimue in charge to this day. 
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has followers among the Kunbis, &c., called Bhoals, who abstain from ,Biciou of we 

flesh, fish, or spirituous liquor, and receive the “mantra” of 

initiation, but do not wear black clothes. They vow on the Bhagavat €énta 

Gita to worship Krishna only; and attend “mate” to receive offerings 

when tho inmates aro absent on their travels. Tho Méngbhaus 

diueontinuo their wanderings daring the four rainy months, which 





correspond to the Buddhist “ Wassu” or poriod of sacred rest; and 
tako up their abode in any village where they may have friends, 
where they pass their time in religious meditation, anil in teaching 
their converts to read and write. 

The Viishnava Hindus, and especially tho section known aa yepgao. 
Baddho-V4ishnava, which follows the worship of Pandharpur 
Vittoba, havo an undercurrent of Buddhism. The deity, Vittoba, is  vritova. 
‘worshipped only in the Mahratta country, and in tho adjoining die- 

‘cicts which have been permanently influenced by the Mahrattas. Tho 
Buddho-Vaishnavas call thomselves Viiishnava Vira, and as worship 
pers of Pandurang, consider their god the ninth or Buddha-avatar 
of Vishnu.* They belong to the mercantile and manufacturing classes 
among tho Hindus, who probably in ancient times were the most 





© The influonce of Buddhism on Brahmsnimn is scen in the transformation of 
two Juin dovotoos malo and female, into # Hindu god and goddess. Such appeirs 
to be the origin and wornhip of Vittoba and Rakmini, who have boen identified 
with Krishna and Rukmini, Tho legeadary history in the Pandurang Mahatma 
anentiona, that Pundatika Muni of Brahinanicol origin, wun the won of virtuous 
Parente, but was himeclf a refractory and undatiful eon. While on a pilgrinuge 
to Bouares with his wife and parents, he wandered from the path near the hol; 
city, and came to the residence of a eage called Kurkut (moaning “assidvoun”). 
‘The rage converted him to filial piety, and Pandalike Muni returned a dutiful son 
to Pandharpur, a city which derives its name and fame from himeelf. {t 
happened about this time, that Krishna hed so disgusted hin wife Rukmini by his 
frotics, that she retired in a fit of ill-hnmour to Pandharpur. The god went in 
search of her, and having visited every other place in vain, at last came to this 
city, and wea much taken up by the devotion of Pundalika to hin parenta. The 
saint who was holding his father’s foot with his right hand, and scrubbing it by 
means of a brick with his left, did not observe the god, till the latter had 
aegumed n luminuus appearance (Pandurang). Pundalike then bowed to Krishna, 
or Vishnu, as he now appeared, and cast him the brick to sit down upon, but still 
held hia father’s foot in his band. Vishnu was well pleased with such filial 
devotion, and took his stationon ths brick. Pundalika weanext saked to request 
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aiulisims ot Os affected by the notions of the Jains, ax is the case at the present day 
in Gojardt. Not a fow Bréhmane notwithstanding, and multitudes 

‘Vittome. from among the cultivator class, range themselves under its banners. 
The tombs of the principal saints, such as Néma, Dudnoba, Ekndéth 


= boon, and the sage expressed a wish that the god should remain where he was. 
‘The request was granted, and the worship of Vishnu in that form was ertabliahed 
ut Pandharpur. 

The attempt made to join Vishnu to Pandurang, introduces Brahmaniam to 
Buddhist morality. It is clear from tho attention paid by Pundalika and his precep- 
tor, solely 1o morul duties, to the utter neglect of religious rites and ceremonion, 
that thoy taust have hecn Jains or Buddhists and not Brahmans, ‘The want of 
suitable covering on tho figuees as originally carved, agrees with whut is obnerved 
on the images which the Jains at present worship ; whereas the Hindun always 
covered their idols in a way, uot to give osace to modesty, Vishnu or Krishna 
apponred to Pundalike as a“ D.gambéra,” or nekod Buddhist mondicant, with 
handu rosting on his loins, rendering it necessary for tho Hindus to furnish bim 
with clothing ; and cloth is actually purchased every yoar from the bansar, to 
supply adhoti and # pigodi for Vittoby and  lugdi for Rukmini, ‘The god 
in called “Pitambnra,” from being clothed in yellow, the dress of tho Buddhist 
priesthood ; and he is said to have his “vib&r” on the Bhima, just as the Buddb- 
int prioste lived in “vibfras.” ‘The colour of Pandurang is ssid to be of gold 
Tike thit of Buddha, an quoted in the Buddhist writingx. ‘The Sonskrit inter- 
pretation of the word Vitloba in “he who stands on the brick ;" while the 
‘Mabratta moaning is “he who receives the ignorant,” which in quite a Buddhist 
footure. ‘There are three annuil festivals to Vittoba; but these have no 
relation to the festivaln of the Hindu god Krishna, and correspond in u 
remarkable manner with the holy seasons of the Buddhists. One of the greatest 
days at Pandherpur happens just four days before the commencement of the 

Waseu" or season of sacred rest; and another just four days before the com- 
pletion of theeame. The “ Wasau” lasted from the full moon of Ash&d to the 
full moon of Kartik (July to November), during which time the Buddhist priests 
were engaged in holy meditation ; whereau the Hindus bolieve, that Vishau tho 
preserver of the universe sleops daring these four months. ‘The day when the moon 
paeeos from Pousya to Mégh, called the ‘ Vela” new moon, ia also observed os a 
great festival at Pandharpur. ‘The preceding full moon, the beginning of the 
‘Tibetan new yeur, is the anniversary of Buddhy’s visit to Ceylon ; and it is @ 
well-known fuct, that in tho Dakhan, all the months begin fifteon days later than 
they do in Hindostan. There is a strong party among the Brahmans, who deny 
the claims of Vittoba to a place in the Hindu pantheon ; and assert that the 
great temple at Pandharpur once belonged to the Jains, and was bought from 
them by a pa ty of Brahmans, who pay quit-rent to the descendants of the 
origins! possessora to thia day. A oortain shéstri endeavoured to move the 
Government of Médhu Rao Peshwa, to interfere and proscribe a worship sanc- 
tiomed neither by Veda nor Puréné; but Nena Farnéwis intimated that it 
was no affair of the government, to appose the claimr of « god who yearly 
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of Paitan, &o., are groat places of pilgrimage with the Buddho- 
Vaishnavas. 


There are many more sects of Viishnavas that are represented in 
the district, but the mostnumerous are the worshippers of Kiishna and 





mustized tens of thoasands of devoted wers ‘The distinctions of ciste 
woe im sbuytore it Jagandth, where Buddhwm formenly povulef, and in 
Ike mansc, cask 14 lad aside within the premcts of tho temple it 
Pandharpm ‘The imago of Jag mith 1s belu ved to contain the honcs of Kutshna 
but itiynsputofthe Brahmamcal religion to colket smd adore deal mene 
boars With tho Buddhists however, it wis a meritorious 1 {to presive the 
aches of departed faints, and the plice thyt contamed suck relies wore deemed 
Pecalmly holy The most common rite among thun coneiste E of obeisinc 
to the supposed prints of the foot of eages, ind the practice is cbvaved m the 
Dikhan to the present day ‘Thes symbohzme with Buddhism, yy manifests 
itwelf in tho offermgs wd worship made by the Hindus to the tombs of Mahomed an 
pus 

‘The Abakty Vij. 0 bistory of modern sages and santa compos an Leal ant 
by Maluipiti, makes Pdaduring 1 now avutir of Vishnu, md nt ¢ sunph 
manifestation of Krnhoi Yishou becomes matructor (Bodhi), wd tikes Ine 
wort a8 puch, suiroundcd by 1 multitude of devoted followers whom be scnds 
abroad om ovuy side to propagate the prncipk« uf pty amd motility 
Paaduring Vishnu declares himsel€ in tho Bhekta Viyiyr ws Suddba Buddlt, 
just 1s Buddhas desenbed i the Mabawaneo as Sumuddhe Sua Buddhy fake 
becomes incarnite among the Mahomedans 1s Kabir, Akiuia amons th Bindu 
as Ramdis , Udbiva as Nara, Vyasa as Jayadiva at Jiganath,dc The Buddho 
‘Véuhn vis thcoretically admat no distinction of easte among tric worsluppars , und 
Keoava, om of their number, declared that at rehgious aseembin 3, all castes shoul T 
ent together, but the members of the «ct have not bein abi to persmaie the 
other Hindus to abandon these distinctions, and havo themuclves been forced an 
Practice to submit to them Thero 1s 6 legend that Nama, the cluct of the 
worshipper of Vittoba, made a fast in the temple fof the Bréhaany Vishnu 
Was present, along with » number of samts from haven, nl mdul i m one 
of ine fiokes, by sattmg with Nama the tailor, Gora the potter Nuthan thc 
goldsmith, Savata the garderer, and Dnénobs and lu two brothiis who wore 
onteaste Brahmans Vishnus wife served, and among thi true worshippus 
weie Dngnobe’> mister Mukta Bu, and ‘Atmenfyeh the Mila: ‘The Brak 
mana remonstrated, and Vishau defended himmelf , batain onder to pacity them, 
he recerved purificition st ther hands in the pool of the Chindis Vag On 
another occasion, Eknath Swami of Pastan is reprovented 1s hiving tren 
denertod by a party of Brahmans, who were invited to a first im honour of tho 
menes of hia deceased ancestors. The Brdhmans woro offended bucause Ek 
néth took some food which bad been piepated for them, and ‘give it to » pious 
Mabér, who in pasamg by, had stopped et bumdoor It w sad that the 
Presumption of these Bréhmans was effectually pot to the blush, for their 
ancestors came down end partook of the good man’s dmnor, The room w 

ao 
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Tho anniversary of Keishna’s birth is in July-August, when the 
image of the infant Krishna is adorned with tulsi, The Holi in 
February-March is the great Saturnalia or Carnival of the vernal 
equinox, in which Krishna’s sports with the ‘ gopis” ure enacted. A 
circular hole oxcavated for the Holika devata, is filled with fucl, and 








still shown in the house at Paitan. The Buddho-Vaishnavus ridicule the warhing 
and crowning of iamges with flowers, and similar Hindu practicor ; but li 
‘Hindus in gencral, they consider thei deity somotimes ax “ Niugena” and sometimes 
a4 “Sugunu,” and spoak of “Mukti” and “Biyupata.” They do not cacourego 
men to srjuiate therelves from aociety on the ploa of un entice devotion to 
toligion, nud have un regalar o.genization like tho gosains, although they Lavo 
x fow hadgia, Néaus dercuihes the follios of tho Tinilus, and attacks the 
gostiny in oue of his most caustic epigrams. Studhar writes with covert irony 
on Siva and his worship. Takaramn anye, “what I havo not fonnd in the Vodas 
base found on tho brick,” alluding to the legend of Vittohs; and in his 
“abhangy” ho writes in a ludicrous tenner of tho slaoghto: of animals at the 
snersfces of the Bidhmans, remarking that “coremouies, holy places, and xusteritien 
are mete gossipry, whon compaod with celebrating the praises of the deity, they 
aro an rant triflos.” The influence of Tukatam's work« among the middle 
clones of the community, ie greater than all the Slostras and Puranas; and 
Jus proserved amonx the Mabrattas some intional mutives on ichgion and 
inosahty, in apite of the cerenionial of tho Brébmans. The age in which 
Pundaliha Sourinhod, was one of religious ogitation and reforia; and the 
wotnhip of Péndurang may be traced with tolerablo cortainty to the Inxt quarter 
of the 131h coniwy. ‘Towaids the end of the 14th und tho beginning of tho 
15th centmy, Bumanand and Kabir raised up a host of opponents to the numerous 
deities of the Brdnans. The Buddho-Véishnavas agice in many things with 
the Bamanandis and the Kabir Panthis, ‘There ie a sort of oonnevtion between 
the latter sect of highly inflaentsal mystics and the Mahratta aystem, and @ con- 
siderable ruserablance will bo found actually to eaist between the two, Many 
wonderful ucte are asciibed to Takaram, and he ia seid to have ascended to 
‘heaven without dying. Kabit is also stated by Méhipati to have miracaloaly 
doparted, “as air mixed with oir.” It was during the period of the Mahomedan 
seoendancy that the sect of Buddho-Véishnavas flourished in tho Dakhan; and 
it wus unquestionably for many generations an eclectic system, absorbing vad 
assimilating much from the various forms af belief with which it eame into 
contact It sympathized with the religious equality which Islam extends to all 
her voturies, and {urnisbed the principal Hindn converta to tho Muhomedafi 
religion. Tukaram the lant didactic writer among the Buddho-Véishnevas, wna 
= contomporary of Bivaji's ; but after the Mahratta Peshwas arose, no more scope 
‘was given to the spirit of reform, as the Saiva Bréhmans monopolised all powen 
and did not care to unsettle people's mind on e belief, in which so many of their 
canto depended for 2 livelihood. See Dr. Sevenson on the anti-Brdhmanicsl 
religion of the Hindus of the Dakhan, in the Journal R. A. 8, Bombay Brauch. 
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a green tree is planted ; offerings and worship are made ; and then the Reypen a ua 
whole is lighted up. The Holika devata is said to have beens 
Rakshasi named Dhunda, who was slain by Méhadév, and at her Vsehmns. 
death, received the boon of being worshipped. Thero are temples to 
Ramachandra throughout the district, and the anniversary of his birth 
in the month of Chaitra (March-April) is celebrated with the public 
reading of the Rd&méyana. The salutation of “Han! Ram!’’ so 
eommon among the Mahrattas, may have some connection with 
Ramachandra. It is said to have been adopted in tho time of 
Sivaji, in accordance with the instructions of Ramdas Swami, who 
abolished the old form of  johar.” Hanuman the monkey ally of 
Rima is scen in every village smeared over with rod load, and his 
festival is in the same month. Vishnu is considered the preserving 
power of natore, and his festival as Indra or the givor of rain is 
eclebrated in August-September, The Sauras worship tho sun overy 
day, and especially on Sundays. Their annual festivals aro the 
Makar Sankranti in the month of Margaiswar (Decembor-January), 
and tho Ratha Saptami in the month of Magh (January-February) 
The followers of Vishnu also identify him as Naréiana and Parames- 
véra. They say that when the whole world was covered with water, 
‘Vishnu lay acleep on the serpent Sesha-Naga or Ananta, meaning 
etcrnity, and that a lotus sprang out of his navel, from which Brihma 
was produced, while the navel itself is compared to the Yoni-linga 
symbol of Siva. Béllgji and Nanesvar are other manifestations of 
Vishnu worshipped in the district. Lakshmi, tho wife of Vishnu, is 
identified with Rambha, the ideal woman or the Hindu Venus. Hor 
fostival called Rambhatritiya, is on the 3rd day of the light half of 
the moon, when she is worshipped by Hinda femalos, as an act 
suspicious to their beauty. She is worshippod as Mub&é Lakshmi in 
the month of Bhadrapad; and also as Kalba Devi and Kam Devi. 

The modern syste: of Hinduism is mach indebted to the local sax 

wuperstitions of the aborigines. Siva is not mentioned in the Vedas, 
but in the Linga Purina, he is identified with Rudra of the Vedic 
peried. In the legend of Draksha’s sacrifice, the Rudras were 
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Religion of oe invited, but not Siva ; and when Draksha submitted, he reccived the 


‘Sarves. 


desirod fruit of his works, not from Br&éhmanical ceremonies, but 
from adopting the “ yoga” of Siva. The Linga Purina states that 
when Bréhma and Vishno were struggling for superiority, an allusion 
which probably refers to the strife between the Bréhmans and the 
Buddhists, Siva as a fiery Linga occupied tho field and set their claims 
aside, This appears to have been the new system, in which Siva and 
other hoterogensous elements of the uborigines wore introduced at the 
Br&éhmanical revival; but it was Sankarféchérya who established that 
compromise of scets called Panchaitana, or tho five principal divinities, 
and admitted Méhfdéva ander the form of the Linga. Siva ia now 
patronised by 2 groat proportion of the Bréhmans, and has been 
celebrated in a majority of the Purdnas, as Mabidéva and Isvéra or 
the supromo god. The ancicnt faith of the Bréhmans, and the popular 
superstitions of the aborigines have thus bocomo modified into 
Saivaism ; but no officiating Bréhman is neoded in Baiva temples, 
nor is the Linga an object of Bréhmanical worship. In tha Mabratta 
country, a Sudra of the Gaurau caste drosses tho Linga and takes 
care of the temple ; whilo the Brahmans offer dry rice, plantains, 
flowors, turmeric, sandal-wood paste, &c., to the Linga, but without 
touching the image. In Véishnava temples on tho othor hand, the 
Brahmans dress the images of Vishnu and of the other gods connocted 
with the ancient Bréhmanical worship. Again, the ‘‘ Yogis’’ of Siva 
covor themselves with ashes, while the Bréhmans bathe before taking 
meals, Siva also rides on a bullock, a form of conveyance often 
used by the commion people, but considered disroputable by the 
Brféhmans of tho Dakhan, Linga worship appears to have become 
a national institution among all classes in Westorn India, prior to 
the 7th century, if not in the 2nd century of the Séka era; and 
althongh the Jains claiin Sflivéhana as belonging to their religion, 
& prayer is distinctly addreased to Pasupati or Siva in tho “‘ Mangala” 
vor introductory verse of the Sdlivahana Saptasiti. Siva or Méhé- 
déva ie the transforming and reproductive power of nature, and with 
his wife Parvati or Devi, is both auspicious and terrible. The most 
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popular form of Siva worship is the Linga coslosced with the Yoni, augen.or ms 
which is intended. to represent Siva in his character as the prolific 
power of nature. The Lingéiats are votaries of the Linga; the sire. 
Saktas adore only the Yoni; and the Ganpatias worship Siva’s on 
Ganpati. Siva is worshipped in various other forms, such as Vira 
Bhadru and Bhairava. As Panchamukhi Maruti, he is tho Indian 
Horcules ; and as Hari-Haresvar, he is coalesced with Vishnu. 
Parvati is called Devi, Kali, Durga, Bhavéni, anda host of other 
names. Siva and Parvati, in their terrible forms, with all their 
demon train, are evidently the remains of the fatish religion of the 
aborigines. Parvati's principal festival is the Durga Puja or Dassara 
held in Aswin, when she is reprosented es seatod on, or attended 
by a lion, with the upraised trisul in her hand, slaying the demon. 
bull Muhishasura, in triumph of virtue ovor vice, The Kunbi patels 
of villages slaughter a male buffalo to commemorate tho ovent, and the 
Dassara is observed as o military pageant, with the horses led out in the 
fall panoply of war, garlandod with flowers. Parvati in the character 
of tho dreadful Kali, has sixty-four Yoginis or sorceress attendants, 
who aro propitiated in Sravana. Tho 29th of every month is kopt 
sacred by all Snivas, and especially by tho women; but tho groat 
annual fostival is tho Méha Sivardtri, held in the month of Mégh. 

Thoro are many more forms in which Siva is worshipped, and 
soveral of the gods of the common people, nuknown to the theogony 
of tho Brahmans, have been introduced by a slight device,—the 
Brahmans finding avatars of the principal Brabmanical divinities, for 
cach of which » Méhdtma or legend of the god of tho place is 
composed, and given ont as belonging to one or other of the Parénas, 
here are Buddhist traits even in Saivaism, and at the shrine of 
‘Vyankoba, an obscure form of Siva at Pandbarpur, caste is in 
abeyance, and the proudest Brahmans will accept the gifts of food from 
the hands of a Sudra or Mabsr.* 





© Baivaiam is believed to be a northern superstition, introduced by some of the 
hordos who migrated to India, either before or after the Ohriatian era. The 
soins of the Kadphises (B.C. 80 to 100), have the half-man, balf-woman form 
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Siva, in the form of Khandoba, rides on a horse, and ie the chief 
family god of the Mahrattas. The name Khandoba also refers to 


Vishna, but it is more generally applied to Khandé Rao, en avatar 
of Siva, whose Mahatma, called the Malléri, is attached to tho Linga 





with the trident and the bull, which certainly prefigure the principal porsonage 
in thia religion. The Buddhist triml emblem ie alao found, as if the king, or at 
last hia subjects, simultaneously profersed both rvligionr, The wildest Tantrio 
forms of Durga ure more common and more developed in Nepal and Tibet than 
in India proper. See Ferguason's History of Eastern Architecture.—Tho same 
writer ataten that the Dravidians who are chiefly Saivas, must have passed either 
by soa or Jand, from Southern Bahylonia to the western shoren of India, Refer 
ence has alreedy hecn mado to the nemi-African Flora and Fauna of this purt of 
India, and thore in likewise a groat similarity in the customs, hubits, religion, 
language, and architectural remains of the anciont Fryptians and tho Hindus. 
During tho Inet Egyptian cycle, cullod the cycle of Sirius, which ncoording to 
Bunsen, commencod in B.C. 1822, the Egyptians maintained an intimate connection 
with an onstern race. ‘There aro three accounts of the invasion of India under 
Bacchus, Ramu and Oniriu,—the first of which is Grock, the socond Indian, and the 
third Egyptian, ‘The people of India claim Osirie as their own, and state that 
he travelled through Ethiopia and Arabin, and thet after having conquered 
India, be returned to Egypt. Rédma, which means “bigh,” ix a pure Kgyptian 
word, forming the ront of “pyramid ;" and the Hindim kpeak of the love which 
thoir R4ma felt for Egypt. Tho memory of Osirin an Bacchus has been proserved 
in Brabina ; tho wanderings of Oniris and Inix have been transferred to Rama and 
Sita ; and the deprivation of tho virility of Osiria haa beon pernonatod in Siva, 
who suffored in the same manner by the curse of the boly sagen in the Daravanam 
forest. After tho member of Osiris was lost, it waa worshipped by order of 
Jein an the lingum in Egypt ; and Osiris was carriod about ana moveable phsllnn, 
while his statues were endowed with an enormone lingam. The same attributes 
and emblems have beon bestowed on Isvdra or Siva; and tho bull in ns nacre to 
him in India, on it wasto Owiris in Egypt. Small offigios of the lingam in 
porcelain were ured as neck ornaments by the women of Egypt, just as they aro 
‘worn at the presont day Ly the Lingaist females in India, The story of Vishnu 
having cut the body of Sati into fifty-one pieces and soattered them in different 
parte of the earth, and that cach pioce furmed a lingam for worship, corresponda 
witha similar story in the lifo of Osiris and Inia. The Nileis said to have its source 
in the tresses of Osiris, and tho Ganges flows from the locks of Isvdra. Misraim, 
2 Biblicnl character, is reprosonted in the name given to « class of Brahmans of 
Western India, called Misr, or Misre ; while Ham, the father of Misraim, is reverot 
in the mystical ayllable A. U. M. ‘The triad, Isis, Oxiria, and Horns, which stand 
for Ainmun the hidden god, end enewer respectively to Ammun-ra, Ammun- 
neu, and Sevek-re, with the unity expressed in Kneph the soul, was the only 
religious form that was honoured and acospted throughout Egypt. The Hindus 
Tikewine had threo deities, but ultimately only one God. The Orphic and Pytha- 
gorie theory of abstinencs from animal food and the shedding of blood, is the 
Buddhist doctrine inculeated in the Ascks edicts, ‘Tbs belief in the tranemigra- 
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Puréoa. Khandé Rao or Khandoba of Ujéin was the groat champion 
of Bréhmaniem in the 7th century of tho Christian era, and derived his 
name either from breaking the hosts of his encmies, or from wearing 
@ particular kind of sword called ‘ Khandé.” The Sanekrit name 
Malléri was givon to him from the Daitya ho vanquished. The 
Malléri Mahitma profosses to belong to the Kshetra Khanda of the 
Brahmanada Purdna; and from it we learn that a nomber of Brih- 
mans wore interrupted in their devotions at Jejuri, 30 miles cast of 
Puna, by a Daitya called Malla, his brother Mani, and a great army 
of followora, The Bréhmans besought the aid of Khand¢ Rao of 
Ujéin, who with the help of Siva, destroyed the Daityas; but Maile and 
Mani wore converted bofore dying and were absorbed into the deity. 
Jejuri is situated on the table-land, at the extremity of the cliff called 
“ Man chudi,” and there aro throc Janding places which lead up to 
Khandoba’s tomple, Tho first landing place contains Khandoba’s 
shepherd, with a herd of rocky buffaloes, cows, and horses, the gifts of 
dovotess whoso animals recovered from sickness. Khandoba’s prime 
minister, who is supposed to have been of the morcantile class, is at the 
second landing place ; and tho giant Malla by the side of Khandoba’s 
hhorae is at the third. Malle receives a kiss from worshippers; and 





Lion of souls, and the distinetions of caste, were alike commun ; and so were the 
distinctions of dress, the costumes of divinities, their symbolic repreacatation, 
humun sacrifices, cremation, aud the ceromonial processions and offerings to the 
gods, In anored literature, the Vedas correspond to the Lays of the Egyptian 
Priests, and the Institutes of Manu to the ordinances and ceremoniuls of 
eacordotul books ; but the Egyptians like the Hindus left no historical records, 
beyond what can be gleaned from temples, tombs, tho remains of art, and fron: 
their hieruglyphicy, Tho Egyptians had two languages, the Hieratic for the 
Priesty, and the Demotic for the people ; just as tho Brahmans used the Sanskrit 
for themselvos, and the vornuculara for tho lower castes. The language of tne 
cuneiform cheructera ix said to be Sanskrit, and all the alphabets of India soem: 
to be derived from the ancient cave inscriptions, which are intimately connected 
with the arrow-headed characters of the old Phoician. There are three dialectio 
differences of {ho cuneiform characters known as the Persian, the Median, and 
the Babylonian. Sir Henry Layard discovered the graves and hieroglyphice of 
en Egyptian race lying over the ruins of an Assyrian palace ; end the language 
of the cuneiform characters ocourred on slabs, with a primitive form of the 
Indian Let writing, and the letters af some Phomician dislect. See Journal 
‘BR. A. B, Vol. LV. ; Madras Lit. Eoc., Vol. VIII. 
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Religion of the inside the templo itself are the principal objects of worship, consisting 
of the images of Khandé Rao and of hia wife Mhalsa placed behind 
Xnandoto. 2 Linga, Kbandoba was tho family god of Malhar Rao Holkar, who 
built another temple to the Linga at the foot of the hill, and behind 
the symbol, placed an image of himself and of his wifey Abalya 
Bai, Vishnu, Bhavéni, and Ganpati are montioned with respect 
in the Malléri Mahatma, and are tho principal deities, besides 
MAhfdéva, which at this day are venerated by the Mabrattas. The 
Champa Shishthi in the month of Margaiawar is the groat festival of 
Khandoba, 

Vuttnal. Vitthal is another avatar of Siva, and his wonderful exploits 
are related in the “ Vitthal Pachisi,” but this work is not included 
in the MAhdtmas, nor do the Bréhmans recognize Vitthal as 
entitled to divine honors. Vitthal or Vitthal Bawa was the friond of 
Vikramfditya, and was one of the nine gems at Vikraméditya’s court. 
Tli» imago is of the rudest kind, without arms and legs, or with two 
arms only, but sometimes he is represented as « fierce giant porfect in all 
his parts. ‘Vitthal has no temple, and is placed in the open air under 
some wide-spreading troe, but when a treo is not available, his head 
only is raised. The commonost form of Vitthal is a rough unhown 
stone of a pyramidal shapo, 2 to 4 fect high, painted white and 
coloured on the top with red Joad. This is surrounded by similarly 
coloured but smallor stones, arrangod in the form of a circle 15 to 40 
feet in diameter. Modern Hindus consider the whole asa porsonifica- 
tion of Siva and the eleven Rudras ; but according to Brdébman 
mythology, Vitthal is the chief ofthe “ Pish&chas” or fionds, and 
tho smaller stones represent the army of fiends over which he pre- 
sides. Vitthal is consequently an object of popular terror, ard is 
propitiated in case of persons being possessed with a dovil, or of 
persons suffering from epilepsy, madness, nervous sickness, and 
disoases of a like nature, which are ascribed to demoniacal agency, 
The blood of a fowl, sheep, or goat ie offered, and the carcase is 
eaten by the votary who is his own priest. In the absence of sacrifices, 
“ shindur”’ or red-lead is offered as being emblematical of blood. 
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Mahishasura, who was slain by Parvati, and in honor of whom Baigign sO 

tho feast of Dassara is celcbrated, is probably Muahsoba, a demon sansoba 
mmuck worshipped by the lower classes and especially by the ealti- 
‘ators, for the purpose of rondering their ficlds fertite. Tho image 
is like a natural Linga, consisting of any rounded stone of consider 
able sizo, found in the corner or to the sido of a field. This when 
‘covered with red-lead bocomos Mahsoba, to which prayers are 
‘addressed, and cocoanuts, fowls, and gents arc offered. 

At tho festival of Div4li, celebrated in honor of light on the 
Yast two days of Aswin and the first two of Kartik, tho Hindus 
begin with a grand illumination, by baruing 2 number of lamps,— 
an honor granted by Siva to Naraka whom ho slow on the firstday.  Neraxa 
‘The second day is devoted to Lukshmi, and bankors and shopkeopers 
worship their account books to ensure prosperity during the coming 
your. The third day called Béli Pratipada is commemorative of 
BAli’s dethronoment by Vémana, and is an occasion when people Batt. 
indulge in a little gambling, becauso Vishnu cheated Bali out of hia 
kingdom and banished him to Patfla. Horses are decked ont, 
‘bullocks’ horus aro dyed with red-lead, and before the door of cach 
fhouse, a piece of ground is smeared with cowdung, images of Bili 
‘and of his family ave placed within it, and the whole is worshipped 
with offerings of flowers, &. The last day called Yama Dviti; 
commemorative of Yama, the Indian king of the infernal regions, Yams 
having visited his sistor Yamuna, from whom he obtained a boon, 





that brothers who visit thoir sisters or their nearest female rotations 

on this day should not be cast into hell, The Ist and 3rd days, 

ecoording to the Kartika Mihatma, aro favors granted to an Asura 

and a Daitya slain by Siva and Vishnu respectively ; but it would 

appear that the festival was firmly established among tho pouple 

before it was adopted by the Brihmans, Fifteen days after Divdli, tho 

Hindus light up the Dipnidla, ostonsibly because Siva slew Tripurnsura, rrtpwareann 

bat the ceremony seems to have reference to the Heavenly luminarios, 
* and fire was probably the chiof, or one of the principal objects of 

Hinda worship, In the history ef the sage Griteamfde, the grand» ~ 

e 
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Saligen of the son of Bhima king of Vidarbha, a legend is mentioned in the Ganpeti 
Purdna about a child who came to tho sage, and by worshipping 
‘Triparacrs. Ganpati, obtained «boon. It was promised that the child should 
possess three famous citics,—one of irun, one of silver, and ono of 
gold ; that it should only fall by the sword of Siva ; and that at 
doxth, its spirit should be absorbed in the divine ossonce, The ohild 
was afterwards tho famous Tripurasure, who vanquishod wll tho gods 
and was finally overcome by Siva. The logend appears to be an 
allegorical reprexontation of tho conflict betwoon Brdhmaniam and 
Buddhism. Gritsamfda must have beon oxpelled from the Brdhmans, 
and joined the Buddhists, whose fixed contemplation ho practised. 
There is a legond of Devantéka and Narantéka in the socond part 

of the samo Purdna, similar to that of Gritsamdda and Tripurasura, 


Ganpatl. Ganpati is the lord of the Ganas or troops of inferior deitios, 
especially those attendant on Siva ; and his festival is in August~ 
Soptember. He is the god of wisdom, the romover of difficulties, and 
the Lar of the public ways. His image stunds in every house, and ho 
is invoked at the outset of every undertaking. The worship of 

‘Moreba. = Moroba, a gosain of Chinchwadi, in whose person, and afterwards in 
the persons of whose descendants to the seventh goneration, it was 
foretold that tho god Ganpati would become incarnate, originated 
when Sivaji, who was himself called on incarnation of Bhavéni, was 
establishing tho Mahrétta empire. The soventh generation is gone, 
and yet the adopted son of the last incarnate Ganpati is atill venerated 
as a deity. 


Ymaaats ‘The Ling@iat form of worship seems to have had its origin in the 
Dakhen previous to the present Bréhmanical form, and its groat 
Bera. apostle was Bésava, who died in A.D. 785. Bésava was born of 
Bighman parents, but refused to be invested with the sacrificial 
thread, affirming that he was a worshipper of Biva, and that he did 
not belong te the gonoration of Brahma, The Lingiiats abound in 
Southern India, and perform their worship in the Mab&Jéva temples 
+, that have a distinct apotheosis of the Linga, They dislike the 
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Brahmans, neglect Brahmanical ralce about purification for dead Rowen ot. 
bodies, &c., and wear a little Lings, called “¢ Ishia Linga” on their 
bodies. ‘Tho ceremonies of their religion are conducted by Bairdgis 
ealled Jangams, who are believed to be the offapring of the god, and 
are onjoined to be constantly on the move, to be unmarried and poorly 
Greased, and to beg their food from place to place. Their numbers 
aro recruited by barren women who addross themeolves to the deity, 
and if favored with children, devote ono to the god, which if a mule, 
bocomes a Lingiiat priest. Tho Jains are the aworn enemies of the 


Bann, 


Linggiuts ; and the Linga form of Siva worship togethor with the 


* vanished from among the Mabrattas, which it is 


practice of “ Yoga,’ 
not likely it would have done, had it enjoyed the continued patronage 


of the Devgarh rdjas. 


Bosidos the worship of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, no small 
pertion of the inbabitants ascribe the origin of the universe to a 
fomale divinity whom they consider the mother of all the gods, and 
to whom thoy attribute the principal sharo in its government. Tho 
gotdess *Ai or mother, equivalent to Ammun, is worshipped in the a1 
form of a rude stone found in some lonely spot, in tho passes and 
defiles among the hills, and smeared with red-lead, The goddess Mari 
"Ai is a groat deity with the Dakhan Banjéras, who uso the broken 
branch of a nin treo asa wand, and invoke her in their most solemn 
ordeals; while ’Ai Bhavani is a common form in which Bhavdai is 
worshipped in the district. There are many remarkable shrines 
resorted to by the cultivators of the Dakhan, which have no intrinsic 
value in themsalvos, but are memorials of religious, changes which 
should not be altogether overlooked. 


Although the Mahrattas profows Bréhimaniai, they indulge a great Pee ang mist 
deal in demon, spirit, fetish and lero worship, and possess several 
Semitic names in their polytheiun. A deity called Bawa Adam, 
whose shrine is near Pandharpur, in largely ‘worshipped by the ' 
Mabhrattas ; and another deity, Jabral Abral, is ovidontly Gabricl of 
the Semitic races, Devil and spirit worship was very general in 
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Aehgen, of the anciont timos, and the inbabitants still venerate mon with super 

natural powers, good or bad,—tho worship of the latter being 
sory ima snen propitiatory. The Bréhmans term devils and evil spirits “ Bhutas ;"* 
but according to the Hindu theory of ghosts, “ Bhutas” are supposed 
to animate the bodies of deed men, and are called Dévas and Gram- 
dévas, gods and village gods, and aro considered to be beings of 
superior intelligence. In fact, the objects of worship which by 
customs are denicd the uso of temples, and do not requiro the aid of 
Brahmans, aro called demons, and were probably prior to the: Bréh- 
mans. Thus “ Vitthal” is called a “Bhuota,” but is worshipped as a 
Déva ; and Bhutas or ghosts are attendants on Siva. The ceremony of 
propitiating “ Bhutas” is called “Bolwan.”” Sheep and fowls are largely 
offered to tho village gods, and in the absenee of blood sacrifices, applica— 
tions of red-lead are made. The hill tribes of Bhils, mosis, and Kolis 
laveno communication in matters purely religious with the Bréhmans 3 
and even the Méhfrs who live outside the villnges do not require 
tho sorvices of the latter in making offorings to the gods, and have 
gurus or spiritual guides of their own ; but the Bréhmans bave pro- 
vailed to-be eseentiul at births, deaths, and marriages. 

The Dusyus of ol) who were said to include tho Bhils, Kols, 
Négas, &c., were worshippors of Trees and Serpents, and were 
tho pooplo who first adopted Buddhism in India Trovs and Senpents. 
were worshippod from tho eorlicst times, and the Négas especially 
had a atrange veneration for snakes. It would appear that no people 
becaine Buddhisis who were not previously Serpemt worshippers 5 
and the 5,7, 9, or 1,000 headed Naga is to be found im the temples of 
the Jaina, and porvades the wholo religion of the Vaishnavas. Thus 
Tree and Sorpent worship underlivs Buddhism, Jainism, and Vaich- 
naviam ; but it has no connection with the Vedas nor with Saivaiam, 
‘The scspent of Siva io always a cobra or @ poisonous snake, used as 
an awe-inapiring weapon ; wherens the muny-hooded Nég was a 
guardian angel. Thore is no Treo worship im Saivaism, end there 
is no trade of it among the Dravidiams, who as rule are Suivas, 
Am localities whore Buddhism prevailed, the Vaishnaves ara the 
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more numerous. The worship of snakes still survives everywhere, pon ot Chae 
und the most colobrated temple to the suake deity is at Bhoma- 
parandan in H, 4, the Nizam’s dominions. Patéla or the 
nether regions ie the country of the Nd&gas; and Scsha, Ananta, and 
Vasuki are the three groat Néga chicfs. The festival of the 
Négapanchami celebrated in Srévan (August-September), is 
considered sacred to the Négas or Serpents. In some localities, dancing 
takes place noar an ant-hill (varula), or mear tho hollow of an old 
tree in which snakes are believed to livo, and offerings of milk, grain, 
and other articles are madc. An incarnation ef Sesha, one of the 
nine great Nagas, is revorouced under the name of Subramania ; and 
Sakindth is a deity who protects persons from snake-bite. The 
Nagpatris arc a clasa of peoplo who belicve themselves to be the 
habitat of the Niga deity, and handle snakes with little fear of suffer 
ing injury fcom snuke-bito. In evory village, thero aro Mabrattas 
and Mulifrs who aro elevor at oatching snakes, and ove of theso 
brought a snake to Nar@ian Bawa, the son of a Kunbi of Pimpavada, 
who was given ont to be an incarnate serpont deity. Nardian Bawa 
was bitten by the snake and diod from the effects of the bite ; but a 
tomb was crocted to his momory, and ho ie still worshipped ae 


a god.* 





© The following aro tho principal Hida fextivals of the year :—t. Gudi- 
Pddva or Manuosi, the Uindy new yenr's day, on the Lvt of Chaitra ; the “ pane 
hang” or alnunar ix roud amt interpreted by the astrologer ; the worubip of tho 
fag called “ Dhwaj Puja” ia performod in honor of Indra, and the Hindus ent 
tho first-fruite of the season, 2 Rama Nuvami or tho hirthday of Rama on the 
9th of Chaitra ; fullowed by Hanmuat Jninthi in honor of Hanuman, the mankey 
ally of Rama, 3. Suptn-sringi Paja, on the full noon of Chaitra ; the name of 
the goddess meann “seven horns," probably from the principal tomple in the 
Nasik dintrivt, boing situated among suven peaks of the Western Ghdtn. 4. Akchai 
er Akshaya Tritdya on tho Srd of Vuishdk ; principally celebrated by the 
Bréhmone ; and Akjur for orphan children is 2 feast observed. by the Kunbie. 
3, Vat or Bad “avitei, called alvo Jaist Punam, on the full moon of Jaixt ; Bindu 
women worship the “ béd" or “aula” tree to ensure long life to their husbands. 
& On tho full moon of Ashad, the great Muni Vyasa is worshipped, and disciples 
inn general make obeisance to their spiritual guides. 7. In the monthof Srévan, 
‘every day of the week is devoted to some deity, scoording to the belief of the 
‘worshipper. Saturday is set epart to Marsing ; Sunday to Surya ; Mondsy to Siva; 
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Baligion of the Tradition ascribes a gorakchincha tree (adansonia digitata), found 
in a village in the Sattiia district, to a saint called Gorahndth, whose 
Beans, tall germmnated into a stately treo, and snow an object of worship. 
The officiatmg priesta aro the Khénpattas, who wear heavy oar~ 








Wednesiiy to Buddha, Thursday to Dattituya, ind Tueday and Friday to 
tho goddesses Manga Gomi and Gay Gum respectycly ‘Lhe two goddennos 
are only worshipmd by Hindu fonules whose Imsbandy are alive, ind thet 
too for a prod of hse yous fiom thar mmnage —& Nag Punchum, on tho 
Bth of Gavan, in Lonour of the N4zis or scrpent dutice 9 Rikku Ponam, 
onthe full moon of Suavin Brahmins chinge than macro l thread, and te 
meces of threut called “1akhi on tho wosia of thom reyxctive Juymans at 
Pétaons to whom they «tas spintud guides 10 Janmishtamt, on the 8th of 
the duh halt of Srévan clebrated the buthdiy of Kushna 11 Poly, en tho 
new moon of Sidvin the grotest festival anong the Kunis, who worship 
thew bollocks, ind much theman proce ssien under + puidal 12 Iatalkity, on 
the Ini of Bhidiipid , obmersed cnttdy by fumiesy who worship fyures of 
Mahddcy and Parvati mide of sind J3 Ganesh Chaut, an the 4th of Bhadrapad, 
wm hemor of Ganpat: whose umige 1s punupdly worduppod by mules 
14 Basu Panchoun, on the 5th of Bhadi ipad , obsorvcd by widows who mako 
atonement to the seven Rivhns ind Pitra Puksh ore a festival for decesscd in- 
costors 15 Meliy Lakshrm Pops, onthe 8th of Dhach ypnd , females worstop # 
lay mnie of Tahshim 16 Anant Chatmdast, on the 14th of Bhédripad , 
Anant N&giisworshapped 17 Nava Rate, 01 the nine dass which commence with 
the Phatipuda of the batt halPof Aswin, ind end with Novant stact abstinence 
aw obmavod every dry ind sarees aro muk tw the puticnta gods of tho 
yotario4,—noux worshipping Vishna, some Kushni, ind some ther Biktas, or 
the female encisy remescatd by then respective consoits The 8th diy 19 
famons tor the orgich of the Sakts worbrppers 18 Dissare or Vaytya Disan 
am the month of Aswin, cclebi sted av the great day when Rami stuted on tue 
expedition ag unet Ras ans, an Valve in honot of Pévatih ving destioy cd the demon 
Malishia All weapons anlimploments made of non, o contunme nome 
portion of this metal ire worJuppel, hoes, &e, we gaily dourated , reverence 
1a pud to the “ypte’ tcc, and 2 male buffilo 15 alum by tht Kunbs patel, 
19. Dival, on the lant twod yn of Aswan, ind the fast two of Kaitsh The first day 
called Nuz sk Chitnrdes, 15 commemor itive of Vishan having lulled the demon, 
Nu akasu , thesccond 1 devatid to Lakshmi, and # general llumm thon i made et 
night, and account books, Kc, are warslipped , the thud diy an pet apart to 
Kushow, who held up the lall Govardhan 1 in umbroll, to shicld tho gopas and 
eps from the duluge winch Indi ecnt down in lus confhot with Kiuuhna. 
The Sed day 19 alno called Yami Dvitiya om Bhiuby , brothers vist their mntera or 
newest female rolutives nd partake of food cooked by them 20 Duvothan 
Thidaw, on the 11th of Késtk , the gods arc supposed to awake fiom then sleep 
of fou months, and on the followmg day, called Tula-ka leggan, the maurnege 
of the Lula plant incelebiated 21 Champa Shiehtht, on the 6th of Mérgauswar 7 
‘ m honor of Khandoba 22 Mahara Sankrénts, n Mérgeswar, to mark ths sun's 
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ornaments, and are a subdivision of the old Buddhists, There aro Brgoa ot the 

similar traditions in the Aurangabdd district of the walking-sticks of 

devout men having germinated, and such trees aro pointed out 715034 Ber. 

in various parts of the district and are still objects of worship. 

A large proportion of the inhabitants of Paitan consists of Smarta 

Saiva and Vaishnava Bréhmans, among whom the Vaidik engaged in 

sacred work are much more numcrous than the Grahasts or house~ 

holdera.* Three of the principal Hindu tomples at Paitan aro 





northern decha tion , presonts of food and sweots made of scsunuin ue given te 
Bidéhm ins und friends , the coremony of Sixddhi, im honor ef the dece wed an- 
cestors 1 offored, and the foravles worship a mesure of mw coin 23 Sanka 
Chaturthi, on the 4th of the dark hilf of Paush , Gap tras worstupped 24 Basant 
Pan: hanu, on tho Sth of M4gh , a sprung foxtivil at which Br&hawiny distobute 
the young buds of the minze tee to pusony with whom they are relited as 
spuitual gaides A diew in clothes of a yollow color ¢allod * busanty,” 
25 Ratba Saptams, yn the Tth of Mash , a rath oc wooden cis worshipped ws 
being typical o£ tho munas Nérétin, ring in lus chitot, 26 Mahé Sivi Rate, 
‘on the 14th of the dark half of Magh , 10 hone: of Siva, who 1s smpposed to have 
Yoon bein on this day. 27 Toho Smygha, on the full moon of Philgun, tho 
reat Cumval of the Uimdns, Beswlos the above te ists, there wie days io 
‘obue: ving fasts, as the two Bh ul isis held on the 11th of exch haf of the month , 
and tho two Prulosss, on the 13th of euh Lilt of the month. The turner uo 
chiefly pr ietived by the Varshaivas, and the litter by the Savas, 

© The three dintincttons among the Bidlinan, known as th acdwait i,” 
“dwaita,” and “varshwshik adwuti” aro denvod trom the commintinies on the 
Noida, MimAnaa, and “ Vatsbayhik” philosophies , init theso aun ae based on tho 
interpretation of the Vedas. The Bréhm ins have six great «ystems of plalusophy, 
or darsanas, and all of them mim to fieo the soul dium the chan of fature 
transunytations, by absorbing xt into the Supreme Son] or the primordid essence 
of the umverse ‘The Sinkhdit philoswphy of Kapila prowulgités an evolution 
theory, by which the nniveise 14 paul to hive been wvolved by succowive #tages 
from a ptimontl form of matter. The Yog. of Patinjah anauines a primordial 
eonl, anterior to primeval mattor , and defines the spnit of life to be the anion of 
tho two. This philosophy gave buth to the different clawes of ascetws, much as 
Joguy, bandgis, gowns, &c., who keep the body in 4 perpetnil state af mortifica- 
tion and subjection, and meditate on tho deity, in order to effect mental union 
with the Divine esnence, so that there may be no distinction between matter and 
spirit. ‘The 8rd and 4th systems embrace the Vedants achouls, winch asugn tho 
creation of the universe to an omnipotent God, who ordains all things. The th 
or Neidin aystem of Gautama Buddha 25 generally classed with the next echool 
or that of Vaishashik. The former enunciates the method of arriving at troth, 
and lays special stress on the sensations ; and the latter teaches « kind of atomic 
‘theory of a transient world composed of atoms. 
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‘Botigion of t* dadicated to Méhddév, but it is as Khendoba that Siva is wor- 
shipped throughoat the district as a honschold god (ishta devata 

eaucipa duties or kul devata), snd tho temples to him are found everywhere 


‘Geauirics in M@b@rdshtra.* Pérvati is very familiar ax Dévi, Bhavani, 





About A.D, 750 Kumurillu, a Bhatt of Bohar, preached against Buddhisin 
and Jainiem, and taught the Miménea philosophy, derived from the old Vedie 
doctrine of a porsonal Gud and Creator. Shaukur Achérya, who flourished in the 
9th century, wus in dixciple, and prenched the inter Mimdnsa, or the Vedantic 
philosophy of ono role aad Supreme God. He combined the Bréhmanium of the 
Aryans with the fetishism of the non-Aryans, and moulded the two into 
tho modein form of Hindnian. Siva worship claima hin. particularly aw ite 
chainpion, but be wun also the genera! framer of all the other denominations 
known a¥ Vaisionvax, Sauras, Suktas, Ganapatian, Bhairavas, &c. Thore urd 
thirteen Faivito xcctx, among whom the Smartay are the Brdluuan followers ; the 
Dandiv beg and meditate ; the Jogix inclade every claws of axceticn ; and the 
Aghorin pructise self-mortification and abstraction, The Saktas are devote to 
tho worship of the female enorgy of natare us is ropronented by tho wivor of 
Siva and Vishon. It it not Lakshini who ia worshipped a4 Vishnu's Sakta, but 
Ratha and Rokwuni, the mistrenes of Krishna, Each Sakta bua a twofolt 
nature, white or gentle, and black or fiorce. The worshippers are nlso divided 
into two ordors, Daksbinachdsi or the right-handed, and Vémdchri or the left~ 
handed, 

About A.D, 1150, Ramunnj Achdry1, a Brdhman of southern India, led a 
movoment against the Stiviter, and hin follower are known ay the Sri Vuinhina- 
vas. In the 13th century Mddhv Achérya cxtablished a soct called Madhva 
‘Vaixbnavas; und in the 14th century Rimonand reformed the Vaixhnavan in 
northern India, Kabir wae a reformer who floarished between the years 1380 and 
1420, und his followers ure called Kuhir Panthix, Ie tried to effect a coalition 
butwoon Inldmiam and Vaixhnavinmn. There was yet another reformer who 
‘ontublinhod the woct of Vdllubha Vaishnavan in tho 16th century, An opulent 
boy of bankers and morchants had, from an carly period, attached itvelf to the 
worship of Krishna, und his mistrom Radha; and about A.D, 1520 Vallabh 
Achirya organived a religion of ploumre among them. There are twenty principal 
eects of Vuishnavas, but the minor subdivisions number not lews than a hundred. 
—Hunter's Gazottear, article “ Indie.” 

® In aidition to the tompies and doitica incntioned in tho text, the following 
may also bo enumerated, A tiled houso in tho ruined patace of Naukanda 
conooals a snbterranean apartment, containing « much-venerated image of 
‘Mahédév ; and to the west of tho city is a Hindu temple to Khudkésvar, cup 
posed to be the oldest building in Aurangabad. The remains of a large Jain 
tomplo at Danlatébdd is now dedicated to K4li, but the central portion ia used 
sm mosque. Aovording to a» legend, the temple was erected before the 
Pandus built Dévgarh, to commemorste M@h&dév'a victory over Nagusar, the 
waomy of Indra. The waters of two masonry tauke in tho vicinity, called 
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&c., and has a. temple of somo repute at Saptasluinga neat 
Nasik. The other forms of Siva, av Bhairava and Vira Bhadra, 
are tolerably common, especially the former ; while the image 
‘of Ganpati i, soon m every Hindu honse. The Vaishnavas 2osort to 


Sumeswitr ind Bribme khond, ac esteemed holy A village uf the base of 
the font contums ¢ balding calle L Manpmi Dessila winch as dc beat Lto a 
famous Tinda sunt ind pot of the Dakhin Tin stata om Ahalye Bis 
temph to Sie at Timmy ow calle Gastinivann of the lilly Sattue 
contana inathu: handsome tmp to Ser Valay is saul to have boon mud 
after 2 funous IGndn wscele who lived thac for many yens, and centans 
a temple to Rhantebs, with Sf mes of Baba Bhau, Mahaley int Bhavan 
Kadvabad bis tumpls to Vittobs ind Mahadey and atcmpl te Bhur neath, 
with shrine to Bhutto ot Mahulev, wes built by Guth Sakhea, 2 Khati or 
werver by cute ‘Dhere uc dowd , mindas or rhwomy honscs, dedte ated 
ronpectively to Amindiswdon, Rata, Lakshmi ind ft: ant Ginntr, 
while a fomth to Pn isvinath is tttended by the Juns Shevh has temple to 
Vittoby This village ot sul to Rave been dhe testlenee of Rane Gal stain, 
and Sit), duimg then compulsory cule fiom nosttern Indie A descete U temple 
to Khindot« and bis wrt Miblse ut Ambad contains ¢1azo numl a ef an igcs 
of thy Hindn pinthe on, imcluding Ginpat, Timimin Garuds, Rhus math gary 6 
Naan, Vittob. and Rukmai The Mathtpa Loyva aind the Talpm Dev, 
worstupped by Dhing us, & we also pesentcd Amindu at) Ambad cont ans, 
Bamy Lakshiain, Sitt Gandy ind Mute ind mother bis the tye of 
Baéllay holding woo aminclls ‘There as also shine ty Sutil the goddess of 
mall pox, 1 Hemad Panti tumpk belonging to tho net called Swaun Ravann, 
and i tiemple uni khend but by Ahalys Bu to Mahedes ‘Iho villyre of Bads 
porsesss a tompk to Ballay , ind the villic of Ghinsiawag bis wi wnnuil dur 
an honor of the N&i winshe vv tds of Vishna Jimbuy tt, 16 imiles orst ot Arnb ut, 
a 0 dull vinited ot Diasua, and hold sacred to the hing of the he uy, who assisted 
Rama m hin exp dition igunst Lanka Putin 19 fimony for it phos of 
rehgions woh The temple to Sivdm Kee Nath cont any 11,6 of Vittub x, 
Bukma, Pindhun of Pindbupw, Laksbm, ind Vishne on his charter a5 Nara 
mmbi, and as the foar smed Damod u ‘The Nath tompk cecte 1 to the memory 
of Yehnéth cont ins the footprints of the god Kushay, plieccd over his sunlit oF 
tomb ind there nc besides, the sunidhim of Swwdin Nath, Has Bur Nath, 
Vittuh Nath, Righonath Bhan Ra,hoba, Dhook: Bhan, ml Atmazam Bhan 
Yeknath » footprints ue dso worslippod by hia followers, m 1 Lito temple 
on the nvur bank tbout hilf 4 mile outmde of the town Bis ancest Bhine 
dain sud to hive brought bick the rol of Pandherpur from Annugondi in + 
unraculous minner There in « temple to Adi Navasin, with figures of Yamr 
Nérdsan, Dattatn, ad fifteen followers A temple to Ronuks Devi, the mother 
of Parasu RAétn, was converted imto a mosque by Shéh Maulana Sdinb , and 
according to a legond, the goddess fled before the Mahomodan samt and con- 
cealed herself on = spot where the present temple has been erected to her 
memory. The Talacke khamba 1s a» etone post, fixed to mark the ate of a 
khund, which was formerly sacied to Brahma Dev. Of the numrous “mata” 
aa 
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Ragen st > tho temple of Viylia Péndurang, with which is associated the name 
of Ehndth Swém, a sédhu of Patan who drowned himself in the 
eo Goddvarim AD 1599. Vittoba, Balla, and Nanéevar, are local 
inet namifostations of Vishou; and Lakshmi is Radha, Rukmani, and 





the dist 





or monwstuins thit hase been ostiblisied at Putin, Nittanandswima was 
built by one of tus chserpks named Madhu Munkm Bio, a Deshpénds, and 
contuns the uaages of Vittuha an} Rukmés ‘here are acveral legends relating 
to Nittanondswaim who dud ibout two humbud yews ago, and he 1 even said. 
to have convinced Sankmachary + of hwssnpenonty Anant Risks # mat’ contams 
animge of Mahadev He hid numcrons followers, and wiv celobiated for 
having cy Med the Mangbhau ct from Putan Bis hemp hive at Anant Wadi 
m Bomtyy ‘Tho Dhonis Muay mit wid the Dy wnwwam mat ue on either 
mile of Anint Rulos mat The Pasbin mat wis mit by the Manabi due There 
ure thity two ghits or «ictcd batluns places on the Godavari vbout Putan, 
extending from Gangilw adi ta Wadil ‘Le followmg five are the most import 
ant —1 Neg ght bolt m taka 1656 by Anand Rao, son of Rughondth Bao, on 
the top of whith, Dada) Kewd: sabvequintly crected tho Kowdi mit, to 
commemorit certain incidents in tlk hfe of Salivahans A temple on the 
ghSt his Lukshnn for duty, with i figure of Ndrasin smmounted by 
aNag and t tempk to Gunpitr tonmnats 4 kind of prripet A portion 
of the steps am marked off ay mecd iv Pinchikal Devi, who 19 worstupped 
when clokiien ne sich 2 AKalhe Tnit ghdt, called also Rengat Hatt: 
ghat, Innit in bike 1635 by ‘nmbdky Sankarday 3 Panch Prpat 
gbdt, named after fixe Papi tres owing on the steps &@ Dhok 
ghat, or Dholesvir shat, built by Chinnay Naik im Sike 1694, contains 
atempk to Mabfdev, with a stone imyge of 2 tertoise im fiont, on which the 
Hindus take fod and wordup 5 buldkevar yhdt, contanx a temple to 
Méhadey ‘The submb of Patan edlied Sak wads, whue tho weavers romde, 
Posems afin tempk to M&oti, id tho village ot Duurwadt, 8 mules east 
of Patan, hay v temple ty Rami S.unkhoda bas 4 fine old temple to Bhavani, 
with o mat and other rums , and saother tc mple ss on the night bank of the Goddvan, 
to Narmn Bhiu which 1 half submeaged during the 1ains Manjagion has a 
tomple to Mab4 Lakslim, and an imige of Bhayobo Bayn Bhi: worshipped by 
the Dhangais, &c ‘here are thr © temples to Mah&dev, together with several 
mandus at Gand spur , and of the latter, one mandir 1s dedicated to Rima, Lakshman 
and bita, snothe: to Vittoba and Rukma:, with figures of Shéshésver and 
Murshda Krishna Pure idtma , and a third to Béla Bdhib, whoeo chief temple 
1s at Devilgaon ia Ber There aro beudcs, several amalier shrmes of Hanuwan, 
Méta, anda figure of Bhesusvar Bagwan The village of Kaigson on the 
Godav un 15 held m 31gn by the family of the Bréhman guru to the Peshwas, 
and has a handsome temple to Khanduba or Remesvai Mabddev The temple 
as sad to have been built by a winka: namid Sidasheo Nésk, who met the guru 
as Sindia was on lus way to Hindostan, but according to the Gangs Mahetma, 
the tuunler wis Ramchandra An old Hemad Pant: templo to Sankosvar 
et Niwarquon on the Godévar, was restored by Madhu Rao Peshwa, m fulfl- 
ment of « vow winch be made for an sesue. Another temple in the Génda- 
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Site, according as Vishnu is Krishna or R&machandra. All these Heim 2 tthe 


forms are familiar to the Mahratias, especia! Vittoba and Rukmani, reinspu autos 


whose chief temple is at Pandharpur. Ramachandra and Bits are = “me 





pur taluk, to Mah&dev Gangcsvar or lord of the Goddvin, wis lunlt hy Midhay: 
Anant, a rich banker of the Peshwis, and Tissita his 2 temple ded ued to 
the goddess Dakshin. Thue ae several shines of Marots mu Busapwe bat the 
chef temple x to Vavindth, ind the muge tm sud to bev Lingun ¢ Jud 
Vawonithesvu, which a crtun Kunin tuacd mp ws be wis plo hing. 
According to another ucount, the tempko as dcleated toy Thad pravcess 
‘Vasza, who waive digesple ¢f ¢ Mihowedan ar Tt ontnas figmes of ushua 
as Swayamprakash and Leth owaini tage ther with nn yecsof Vittoha ind Rubin 
Tn another temple, the derttes we Ketshna ind Tikstinu, with Ku laa Indra 
swam and Kushna Jogesy usw an Busar cant ¢ temple balt m Suke 
1694 hy Dhondo Mahades, « Brahmin y tl and Khandula das fine tomple to 
Métot: Thae ma temple to Khandoba tt Januvit md wotha to Mahadev 
at Clukitgion contains some odd Agures of gods and god Toscs wath ammials 
hhhe a lion, tiger, and decor A tamph te Mahadey at Scor ww built by « 
Patwaiz, Raghobs Dundy ind Wakh centams t Gos nit, ind a fume of 
Bharroba Gault has 1 dua to + Hindu auned Pubs, aud Bale Aulda 
has atcmpl to Mahady, a met to Ramuhinds4, mds temple to Wit oba, 
with igioup of deities called Van, propriaited am scwsons of Giolaa Kinki 
has a tenpl surmounted hy 1 N4g, to Dinnmin and Mabfdey wlik 1. temple 
to Ganpata has u namddhiin fivat of at te Rachobaswtum A sccond temple 
to Hanuman his a goddess on one side md Ganpits on the other umd close by 
ise figure ot Kal Bhinob: A mandy to Ballap is cttendet by pninkdtn, and 
one to Jainm india Parass inath is attended hy Juans ‘Lhe saburh called T shke a bay, 
a temple to Ballay, and mother to Himamin with » Na, sumounting the dem 
A.cave ut Gaotolais puinte Huut as the residence CE a Dlinda ascetic mite G unt ine 
Anveam Bida Palm bay 1 tomple to Mdhade, with foes of Hisumin, 
Ballép, and Bhavam , and 1 second tamph te Mah fdey bas frames of Clan Bit 
Pwor hav an Bomad Pints tomple , md Savols han a mandir to Vittobs, aad atom 
ple to Hanuman and Bhivant ‘There ev i tempk at Bade Rorgwn to Ballap, 
Réma, Lakshman, and Siti Mar, mother to Ramachindr1, Tak Iumin, and biti, 
and a thnd to Vittoba Rakmay wd Ganpiti Bardi bw a dcuple to Khandoba 
and Mahddev, with figues of Hanmnan id Balldp, ind w old amige of Kinoba 
Antu: haa a temple dedicated to Méhadev , ind a cave tumpk to Siva, near the tort 
of Baitalbari in dedicated to RudrGwvat The mughbounng Inlly contain xual 
excavations, and the chi f of them bis a colossal Signe of Ghutatroya, ont of the 
giant heroes of the Mahé Bhatti Sisuy his > temple to Sisabhay, anda cave 
temple to Mahadev,— the litter atturted a conple of milcs north of the village 
Anwa has temples to Machadan, Vittobs, and Bhavani , and a fne old temple tu 
‘Mahadév end Ganpati There isa temple to Khandoba at Bukadan ,one to 
Ganpati at Rajur nem J4fuab4d , and 1 temple to Vittoba at Dibdha, south of 
Bokardan Gullode hay a temple to Mahadcv, a mandir to Ballay, and anothor to 
Rémechandra, Phulmai has = temple to Hanuman, “and a hgure of Bhuroba 
ontside the village. 
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Religen of the glso genorally worshipped, and their principal temple is at Panchavati 
near Nisik ; while Ballgji’s ix at Devalgaon in Berar. Sometimes the 

Faaege aones combined forms of Vishnu and Siva as Hari Haréwvar are wor- 
Sedeunt. shipped. There are a few mombers of the Sakia sect or VAmachéris 
in tho district, who aro the adorers of the consorts of Siva, ot 

Krishna, or It€ma ; and at ’Ambad they have a temple to Méha Kali, 

Mahi Lakshmi, and Machadari. On the southern side of the Chauki 

pass, in the Lakenwéta range Letween Aurangébid and Phulmari, 

there is a shrine of Mahsoba, consisting of a block of stone sucrounded 

with smaller piecer, and all coverod with red-lead. During tho jatra 





which is held in the month of Chaitra, and lasts for four days, poople 
of all castes, but especially the Kunbis, flock from a circle of a hundred 
miles, and offer many shocp in sacrifice. Tho objects of worship are 
wholly personal, and relato to the prosperity of the worshippers, and 
the proservution of the crops, sheep, aud cattle, As a curious feature 
in spirit worship, it may be mentioned that the spirit of an officer of 
Sindia’s artillory, who foll ax the battle of Assaye, and was buried 
near tho village, is said to be worshipped by the villagers. 

sue ‘Tho Sikhs chant services daily to a Crentor, whom they designate 
au “ Paramesvéra” the Supreme Boing, “ Sétndm’” the True Name, 
“ Yatkarte” the Maker of that which is, “ "Adipurasha” tho Firat 
Spirit, and “¢ Bhagwan” the Lord ; but they worship him moat com- 
monly as Rein and Hari, the popular names of Vislna, The legends 
of Vishnu in the Purénas constitute much of their favorite literature ; 
and except in the mode of performing public worship, and in the 
profossion of benevolent sentiments for all mankind, there is little 
difference between a Nirméla Sikh and an orthodox Vaishnava. 
Nanak and his followers are .ho only considerable class of Hindus, 
who have been able 1o «1.0 completely above national prejudices in 
the matter of caste, which they abolished. The Sikhs pay sdoration 
to the “ Khalsa” in the “ Book,” but do not worehip images. They 
reccive proselytes from every creed and caste ; and whilo they treat 
the Koran with reverence, they acknowledge the whole scheme of the 
Hinin mythology, and do not question the existence of Brabma, 
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Vishnu, and Siva. With the Hindus, they retain the doctrine of the sigue we 
metempsychosis, and the Vedantic philosophy of the individual soul 
emanating from one groat universal Spirit in which it pines to bo sits 
absorbed once more ; and with the Sufyism of the Mahomedans, they 
substitute the language of passion for dogmatism, and typify the 
human soul and the divine Spirit as the lover and the beloved. The 
Sikhs observe the Holi, Dassara, and many of tho FIindu holidays ; 
and Dovali is their favorite soason of pilgrimage to Amritsar. The 
number of Sikhs in the district is amall, but their doctrines largely 
permeate the lower classos of the population. The dulswémi of the 
Banjéras is gura Nanak; and not afew of the agricaltara] and manu- 
facturing sections of tho community are Satnémis and Raidasis, who 
contemplate the pure name of the deity." 





© Tho tum Pabh ws di nvod from the Sansknt Sehys, a scholu or deciple Baba 
Nansh ot Nanak Shah, the fonnder of the sect, donrsicd dont the cod of the 
Ath contary, and way a disciple of Kabu  Acording to « legend ry lnography, 
Nanak truvclied though Iudia wd oven visited Mecca and Methinay, woreing 
nuuacley and making: namerony pronlytes. He dd aot formally abolish caste, 
but hus peculiar tenet was umvuesd tulaation ‘Tho “ Adi Giwuth’ or “ First 
Book” axcisbed mostly to Nanak, contains illastr utions of jus doctiines by various 
hhunds, 1 Hand: and Panjabi. Tho work we» put together by Atynumd the 4th 
Sikh guru, and many of the poems arc hy Kabu, Shekh Farnd-nd din, Ramanand, 
Mora Bhat and otha: well hoown mctuin or Vashnava tewbers Raindasy, the 
8rd gutu, (njoyed tho tivor of Akbar, and built the large tank ot Auritea:, the 
sacred (ity of the Sikhs The gua was put to death in 1604, and the event 
changed the Sikhs trom the peaceful calling, into a wahke body of men, Guru 
Govind, the 10th pontifl, duect.d the worship of “stet]” with that of the “ Book,’s 
entirely ubrogated caste, and allowed uny one to enter the sect. THe gave his 
followoru the nane of “ fink” o1 lon, and instructed them to have «tal always 
about ther persons, to wear blue dress, to let theu han grow, and to use a war 
cay as then salutation Guu Govind compiled tho Vichrtia Nutak or “ Dasma 
Pedshah ka Granth,” reverenced av the Book of the 10th puntiff. The character, 
Guramukhi, 18 4 perversion of the Devandger, by which tho fame are 1etamed, 
but the sounds of the letters are altered Guru Govind lost the Panjdb and led 
the life of a mendicant wanderer. Ho is said to hnve been killed at Nender in 
the Dekhan in A.D 1708. There are five great divisions of regrous mendicants 
among the Sikhs. The Uddeis, Numdlas, and Nenakabdhs are the more genuine 
descendants of Nanak, and resemble the Hinda beiraégus, but with thie exception, 
that the barrdgis may Jom monasteries and partake of the worldly pnrsuste that are 
carried on there, wheiess the Udasis cannot return to the’world. They are Zound 
eometimen singly, and sometimes in Gangets or convents; end devote their 
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Language of the B. LANGUAGE.* 
agyensna According to the last Census, the Mardthi language is spoken by 


a 


602,248 inhabitants or 84-86 per cent of the population ; the Marwéri 
by 8,989 or 1-2 per cent ; Telugu by 3,047 or “4 por cent ; Lamdni by 
2,695 or °3 per cent ; Gujardti by 1,629 or -2 per cent; Rangdi by 
70 ; Urdu by 90,547 or 127 per cont; Arabio by 98; Persian by 





time to duily prayers and observances which are addresed chiefly to the memory 
of Nanuk, and to the perusal and udoration af the sacrod volume. The Lodhis are 
descended from the 4th gara Ramdda, but have not the severe arcotic spirit 
of the Udésiv. ‘Tho Akdlas call themeelvox “Immortal,” and resemble the 
niilitary goxainn, ‘They are also known ax Govind Sinkin from having beon the 
cnpecial bodyguard of Guru Govind ; and wtill retain the blue venture, although 
after the gure’s death, it wus abandoned by the Sikks in general, The Akélan 
count thoir bends reposting the word “ Akal” or eternal; and the main body of 
them guard the sacred booka nt Asaritear, 

‘The Khettris are the gum of tho Sikhs. Nanak and Govind Binh were 
Kobatirin by caste, und the Lodhis and Bidhin of the presont day aro likewire 
Khattrin, 

©The alphabets of India sootn to have boen derive! from the ancient cave 
choracter, which in intimately comnocted with the old Phanician, Indeed, it 
would appear that all the ulphubet« ia oxistence may bo traved either {o the old 
Phoenician, to the Egyptian Enchorial derived from the hieroglyphical aystem, 
or to the errow-headod character. Writing in the most ancient times seemn to 
have boon hicroglyphicul,—a mere rade painting of tho object intended, or 
symbol pointing it out by xome obvioun analogy. Thore in no evidence that 
the Hindus had any nystem of writing except the alphabetical ; and the urt was 
introduced about the rixo of Buddhiem in the 6th century Uefore Christ, 
Previoux to this, all knowledge was oral; bat writing must have beon extab- 
Hished prior to any direct into.course with the Greok and Wostorn Asiatios, It 
is ot least corlain, that unless alphabetical writing had been known in India 
before tho time of Durius, the arrow-hoaded churacter which wax then in vogue 
in Persia wonld most probably hsve infinenced the Hindn system, und there 
would not be so many analogies with the alphubetical aystem of Western Asia. 
Foe Dr. Stevenson, &c., in Journal R.A. 8. B. 

‘The art of writing was nnknown about tho time whon the Vedas were compiled, 
end the hymns and sacrificial words had to be handed down by word of mouth 
from father to son. A fairly continuous series of inscriptions on rocks, pillars, and 
copper-plates enable us to trace back the Indiun alphabot to the rd century before 
Christ. Of the two characters in which the Asoku inscriptions were writton, the 
northern variety or Ariano-Pali is now admitted tobe of Phoenician or at any rate 
of non-Indian parentage. The southern variety or Indo-Pali is believed by some 
scholars to be of western origin, while others hold it to be an independent 
Indian alphebot, snd an attempt has been made to trace back its letter to an 
indigonous system of picture writing or hieroglyphics in pre-historic India. 
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45; and Enghsh by 12. The Hindu languages thus represent tasmere ofthe 
oth the northern and the southern family of languages in India. 
The northern {amily includes the Bergéh, Hindi, Marwari, Gujardti, aren ot 


Maréth, &0. It belongs to the Aryan tongue, and1s mamly Sana ““@** 
Initic ; while the southe:n family, connsting of Tamu, Telugu, 





Quintus Cutms mentiony that the Indians wrote on leaves nt the time of 
Alexander in BC 326, and they dose still Se Dr Hunter 5 Tmpertal Gavettcer, 
artile (Indis 

There ue fifty two ample letters in Sinsknt, exch of which haya distinct end 
Keparatc sound Of thesc, sevon utc not sounded in Wind:, and sia in Marathi, 
Kanarero, &«, it least by the common people, as they we purcly Brahmame dl. 
‘The bansknit hip the most perfict of all known aystern of Iettus, but at fale 
when apphid to the verniulus, from possessing rcdund int k ttera, and in not 
bung able to caprem the peculiar hound of these Lingwages It hkcwase abounds 
in combinations of Kktturs, without the amteivention uf consonints — Sunskuitie 
anflucnes on the yernaculats hay had 2 softemng fic im the chsion of wpirates, 
and in tomn,s down the barsh and difienlt combinitions of consoninty Ther 
are font sounds (4 dz, tah deh) in the Mnathr Kinase inf Lduzu which do 
not bong to the Sinskrit) and the Mavithr md Boog th ac hhewise strongly 
ainchnad tu the ux of the long @ In the south, Siayhiit voc ubles wea ucly used, 
except by Brahmins and the Sanskrit 1s comequeatly pur r but with the notable 
exception of dioppin,, the proper muks of gundes an the prumitive forms ‘The 
final letter of a word 1s pronounced im the tanskut, but 1s dbopped in the vernaca 
lars, ind there ae many Diniostim ind moe Muathi words that may be 
triced to the Kinaresc and Tuail [heic uc ulvo inytiners an Sanshiit of 
aynonyinous terms, ot the caustence of more than ont word expressive of the 
samc idea, which indic ite that woids have been borrowed from the vernucularn. 
—Sce Di Stevenson on the Languages of the Abongines, &c, of Indi, J R AS, 
Bombay Brunch 

‘There are nine prmerpel languages of the Kolanan gioup, and they have both 
the cucbial and the deutal row of letters, and also sspirited forms, which 
eerording to Di Cildwell, did not belong to the eatly Dravidian They agiee 
with the Diividian in baving mclumve and cxclusve forms for the plual of 
‘the first Personal Pronoun , in using 1 Relative Perticiple insted of a Relative 
Pronoun , n the position of the governing word, and im the possessiun of a true 
causs] form of the Verb They have a dual, whik the Dravidians have no 
Negutave Voice D1. Caldwell gives twelve distinct Dravidim languages, and 
some of th. diulecta me Gond, U:son or Dhangar, Naikude, and Kolam 
Kmkédi Inthe Dravidian group, the Nouns have « zational and instional 
Gender, distmguished an the pluel and sometames im the mngula:, by affixes 
which appem to be fragmentary Pronouns, and by the agreement of the Verb 
with the Noun, the Gender of the Verb being expressed by the Pronommal 
wufixes ‘The dastinotion of Gender, though xt exists m “most of the Dravidian 
languages, ws not always carned out to the extent that it is m Tami. In 
Telugu and Gond, xt 12 preserved m the plural, but in the smguler the 
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Language af tne Kanareso, Malayélam, &., is of Taranian or Skythio stock. The 


Aryne and 
"Taranien 


latter however, is too wide a term to use, as itincludes the Chinese,’ 
Tibetan, Tartar or Turkish, Arabian, and Syrian. The Turanian 
has consequently been subdivided into the Western Mon- 
golian, represented in Soutbern India by the Dravidian; and 
tho Eastern Mongolian represented by the Kolurian. The Bhils 





feminine rational ix merged in the irrational Gender. Tn Gond, the Gendor 
iu further marked by the Nonn in the Genitivo relation tuking a different 
wuflix, according tothe nawber and Gender of the Noun on which it depondn. 
‘The grammaticnt relations in the Dravidian ure generally expromed by euffixen. 
Many Nouns have an oblique form, which ix a remarkable charneteriutic of tho 
Dravidian group ; still, with the majority of Nouny, the postporitions nre added 
directly to the Nomsative form. Other features of the group are, tho frequent 
taxe of formuatives to specialize the moaning of the root ; the absonce of Relative 
Pronouns and tho ure instead of tho Relative Participle ; tho Adjective preceding 
the Substantive ; of two Substantivos the determining preceding the determined ; 
and tho Vorb being the laxt member of tho sentence. There in ao truco dual in 
the Dravidian languages ; and there aro two forma of plural for the Pronoun or 
the First Person, tho one including, and the other excluding the person addrenmned. 
‘An regarda the Vorb, thero in a Negativo Voice, but no Panrive Voice ; and there 
in a causal form.—See Dr. Ifunter’x Imperial Gauettecr, article “ India,” 

The following differences between the Nanakrit, and the nurthorn vernaculara 
wuch ax the Ma:dthi, will show, that although the radical clemontn of the litt 
arn Sanakritic, the formal elementa are unlike those uf the Stnakrit, but are aii 
to the Skythic group of Jonguuges :— 

There is no Articlo in Sanskrit or Latin, and no mech nee of unus an wn; yet 
in the vernaculars, the Numorical Adjective corresponding to “one,” hos oocn- 
sionally the character and powor of un Indefinite Articl:, and tho idiom belong» 
the aboriginal dialects. The Maréthi for example, substitutes e& for the 
Southern onau, a change of word which does not affect theidiom. Tho placo of the 
Definite Article is supplied by a particle sffixed to a word. Thie particle in 
Mardthi is of, and in Gujardthi and Marwéri 7. A similar purticlo of the Sanwkrit 
anay be used in the same way, but the Gujordthi and Mardthi cannot be traced 
baok to a Sanskrit origin, and ure probably parts of an aboriginul tongue. 

‘The Adjectives of the vernuculare ax # rule, have no declension, and resemblo 
the Turkish, In tho Sanskrit, the Adjectives ogree with their Substantiver in 
Number, Gender, and Case ; but in the vernaculars, the Adjectives which end in 
certain vowels, ugree with their Substentives in the Nominative Osse, in Gender 
and Number, but tho rest of the ceees have one termination which doen not vary, 
Adjectives which are declinable in Hindi, have @ in the Nominative Masculine, 
vin the Nominative Feminine, and ¢ in the oblique cuscs of the Meaculine ; while 
the Feminine keeps i throughout, In the Mardthi there ia no change even for 
Gender, and ein the provincen below the ghdta, and yak in those abuve them, 
warve for all the oblique cases of the Genders and the two Numbers. They thus 
partially conform to the Senskrit. In the Comparison of Adjectives, all the ver- 
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now speak a corrupt form of Hindostani, but their aboriginal cialect 
probably belonged to the Tibeto-Burman sub-famly, and has boon 
lost for some time, although a few Tibetan forms aie still observed 
in the Mardthi 


naculaa descrt the Sankist and adhere to the Tuhish Ile simple Adpectnc, 
with the Ablative Cnc of the thing compared st nds for the Compuative deztce, 
and the same for the Superlative but the worls sbove all or some pirtsclen 
corrcrponding to! very, “ercessive, Ae, are yancd tothe Adjective Ther as 
no anwlogy Iktwoon the noithan and smthermn Lunly in regud to Numols 
banskntu words and ther corruptions 2¢ alune uscd a the former while the 
Nametals of the sonth below, to than own peculiar f mney 

The Nouns bive two Numbers ant tw Gandus bat the Gipuathe and 
Marathi have thre Gendus Lhe Neuay are ass tech med tr bive sven Ciscs 
bemdcs the Vocative son the Smskut , dtbrugtan realty they hwe sek 
more than tlace ui at the utmost Jou m7 sepply Uae dena y on the anflaxe ne, 
required to mark the diluent rlitiony of Neans, by putichs plecd efter the 
root, or scparsble ubcles tive to the Nomns sums the Sune pup sc as 
Prepeations ‘Lhe Muathn, Ih, ind most of the nothem voowulus hive 
ano fouonal termanatien for the Nomuiitve aml thee iseanad cf the Accusative 
w who absent She Nonnnihye as asc din the Ol ectve on Nouns relating, to 
anvonnate things, while fn iwunate bangs sume cf the Temguages have + 
scparite form £9 the Objective Case, ind an others the Dative supplics ots plico 
‘There seems to be a putcly vbouginal inflesion tr the Diuave densed frou the 
Tunil /u, but May Muller tr iecs the Hind 7o to the Sanshut sefhy ka which 
asJargely uscdin moduin Ginshut as an «sphtive dhe Muathe Ditve his 
Jawan ‘hibet and At,linstin thru,h wlachatss connected with the Syro 
Arabic prefix da ‘Tn Ablitive of the north ty clearly denved fiom the Sims) sit 
dah , and tho Muathn wm my be deuyed fiom w of the Praknt @ Ue Taster 
mental Can formed by the Mudthi nes ecouuph on thom the banskrit or Pe that 
For the Gemtivi, the Guynatht me is probably conmeted with the Tamil 
am and the old Mudthi chem, whik the inedun Mudtln fea 1s probably duuveud 
by contriction from the Jelusu yokha «The Guutive in the north iw a cub 
Adjective, igreeing in Nuinber, Gender, ond Case, with the Substantryc, but 
ibis not 710 the south ‘Lhns, the termmmations for the declusions of some 
of the cases are the wame ,und the terminations for the plus uc als Ithe thon 
forthe singular In both thes>wnstences they differ from the Sanskiit ind age 
with the Tmlash and modun Jinguags In the north x nasal sonnd 1s intro laced 
to mark the plmal , but the general echcnu 14 ulentical and only found im the 
Tarkish and Tutar dialects 

‘The Pronouns hike the Nume ds asc northern ind southern, the former bong 
meie conuptions of the Sinsksit, and the lates bed to the Tmamin One of 
the most stithing pucuh uities by wluch Indiixy connected with the Chinese, 19 
the use of honort. Pronouns In the south, there 15 4 rqzWar singular form, un 
honorific form, and o plual form, for the Personal Pionuuns In the north, the 
ap of Find: end the apun of Murfthi stand for them all Tin Ganekrit bhavan 
‘mused m the same way, bub it seems caster to douve ayus fiom the Teuul 

isa 
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tangmgsotize In religion, law, the sciences, and tho arts of civilized life, the 
amped south as well as the north, draw almost exclusively from the Sanskrit ; 
meres ut the connecting link between the two is net only the Sanskrit 
eloment, otherwise all the unity of the Indian nations would arise 

from Brahmanical institutions, language, and literature, while among 

the tribes who are not of Brahmanical descent, there would be no 


bond or connection whatever. On the contrary, the non-Sanekritic 
Ganchattic and 


mon nmskeias clemonts throughoul Indra have a great resemblance to each other 5 





A vay pooh non Samant idiom 1s ccnmon to the Tannl, Guy sath, 
Mundy, &, and conusts of a double Prouma of the Furst Person placid 
In Gnyuathi, dame as the honowhe teem, md apane users to tho whol. 
Anotha comevience Ietwoon the Gayeithe and Timi ow the ae of 
the putik @ as y Detuonstritiye Pronoun , and tiny may also be connor ted 
with the Muaths Av he, hea In the wath, the Relive Pronouns are 
only counptions of the Sinshot yak, but they arcecty usctam finiha 
discomm, ind asin the south, the Putiapul tamunition 1 often substituted 
The cams of Pronoms uc formed i minch the pane wav ws those of Nouns, but 
the se af the Hind Gontive ws fiom she om Malyalun, w the hush +A dos 
not belong tothe best, ind the northern fone as cvadently 1 softening down 
of the otal southorn sytible  Dhere ue bhewim comcdences between the 
termi tons of the Ditive inuny of the nothom and sonthau lingwages, and 
of the Accusdisc im dew of than, which ue amdupendent of any fimskattic 
anflacnce 

fre meets of the Eamskuit Conjag tion, the ten Clases, the thie Varecny, 
and the ton Moods ind Lenses have pane ar less disappe wed from the nuthoa 
vermiulas ‘The Sansheit bis daffisent termmmations for the diuent ‘Lens, 
where ts the Congng ation of Vals in the vermicntirs procecds by mc ans of ana 
Runs Th Piccut Pobopk Active m the southan dimily, ucuves the agos 
of Parsons as affiicy to torn the Present Tne utrye , bat in the north, the verb “to 
be’ yomed to 1 Present Partuaph, serves forthe Prescot Indieatiye “Roth forms 
are wed in Madthi, condi to the suse an which the Present Indicative 15 
reqened “The Sucond Person Prestnt Impa tive 1 the rout of the Vorb, the 
Actters of wluchin Regular Varbs appr in ill the Moods, Teases, and Persons 5 
Dut this tuhes place only an one hulf the Conjugations m Sinvknit Verbs an all 
the veranculars base propaly spc thing no Passive Vowe, using instad the 
‘Tlurd Person Plural Active, with “ to qu" im the noith, and“ tofall” uw the 
sonth The Negative Verb in the north his the puticle na attached to the 
nigns of Persons, which never diyipjx us, butin the south, the xa w between 
the Person and the Hout, so thif the @ Ixcomes lost und the Negative Verb im 
shoita thin the Afirmitive The Pist Tense 1 masked by efftxes and not by 
prefixes ds am Banskiat, and in Iufmitive of very popular use 1s formed by adding 
tix yune letters that me uscd For tho Dative Singular of Nouns, a form quite 
unknown in Sanskeut —Sce Di btevenson and Bayondralal Miti+in the Journals 
of the Royal Anuic Suuicts, London, Boog, and Bombay Br ancl 
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and the Turkish, Siberian, and Persian furnish the greatest number Lge ‘gear too 
of analogous words. Tho cultivated representative of the Aryan Sogipauangies 
tongue in India is Sanskrit, but it coased before the beginning of 
the Christian era to bo a spoken language, and was thus removed 
from the influences of the usual sources of change. The Sanskrit of 
the present vernaonlars is tho Sanskrit of a certain age, when the 
language had been brought out of the simplicity and barbarism of 
the poriod, nearly into the state in which it exists in tho classic 
literature of the Bréhmans. In the norihern family, tho Hindi 
contains the largest proportion of Sanskrit, about nino-tenths of its 
vacables being of this origin, and the Mardthi has tho least, containing 
about four-fifths. At the onset, the Brélimans and the aborigines 
freely coalesced, and. tho vornaculars consequently must havo had a 
mixed character from a remote period. Judging from the Vedas, 
the admixturo was not oxtonsive, as the aborigines receded beforo tho 
Aryan invasion ; and tho intorchango of vocables in the northern 
languages, show from 10 to 20 per cent which are of non-Sanskritic 
origin. Owing to the same cause, tho dialects of the aborigines show 
a considerable stock of Sanskritic vocables, varying with the extent 
of their intercourse with the Bréhmans. 


At is sometimes difficult to distinguish betwoon the aboriginal and 
the Sanskritic element, on account of the changes produced by the 
natural process of phonetic decay and dialectic regencration. Soon 
after the death of Sakya Muni in the 6th century before Christ, 
there was a common vernacular for the north, called Gatha, which atts. 
‘waa a corrupt form of Sanskrit superinduced on an aboriginal tongue, 
and was in uso at the first great convocation of the Buddhist clergy. 


In the 8rd century before Christ, Asoka’s appeal to his 
people in favor of Buddhism ia written in Péli, which is 
farther modification of the Sanskrit, The carly Buddha temples 
contain Jong inscriptions which are in neither pure Péli nor pure rai 
Sanskrit, but near to both, and intelligible through their medium. 
The Péli stands midway between the Sanskrit of Panini and the 
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Jangugect the grammar of Vararuchi who flourished in the time of Vikramaditya ; 


Pat. 


Praertt, 


Mardthl. 


and a careful examination of the Asoka edicts, makes it cloar, that 
tho Péli ia a stago in the process of assimilation and differentiation, 
which the Sanskrit and tho aboriginal dialects have undergone, from 
the Vedie period to the yernaculars of onr day. 


In the first century before the Christian era, a number of dialects 
aroso euch as Maghidi, Sauraseni, Mar&thi, &c., boring the mames 
of some of the principal provinces of the time. They assumed their 
Position as distinct -vernaculars in the dramatic literature of 
Vikramaditya ; but their mutual differonces were slight, and they 
wero all known by the common name of the Prékrit. Tho enconr- 
agement givon by the Buddhists to tho vernacular tonguea, tended 
to throw Sanskrit a good deal into tho shade, and left its cultivation 
to the more rigid ritualists. The development of the northern 
vernaculars continued up to the 12th or 13th century, when they 
assumed something of the form in which they now appear. 


In regard to tho presont Mardthi, tho anslysis of twelve pages 
taken separately throughout Molouworth’s dictionary, gives a total of 
about 50,000 words ; of which 10,000 may bo reckoned as primitives, 
and the rost deriyod from those. Of the primitives, 5,000 may be 
callod Sanskrit, and 2,000 more are still Sanskrit, though consider- 
ably corrupted. Of the remainder, 1,000 are Persian nnd Arabic ; 
and 2,000 belong probably to ihe language of the aborigines, as 
they agree in many points with the Tolugu, Kanarese, and Tamil. 
An examination of this last clement also shows an intimate connec- 
tion between tho Hindi, Mardthi, and Telugu. A large proportion of 
tho Persian and Arabic words relate to governmont, and to new phases 
of civilization expressive of the laws, religion, and arts, which the 
Mahomodans brought into India, The Moghals introduced Persian 
as the language of businoss, and its study has taken a deep root in 
the habits and customs of the people. The Maréthi in like manner, 
was adopted by the Mabrattes as the language of business. It iss 
very oxpressive Inngnage, and with the sources to draw upon 
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already mentioned, is capable of being epplied to al! the purposes of Langage of tbe 
scionce and literature. Tt abounds in what have boon called imita- 

tive words (onomotopmia), and is reckoned rathor harsh, bocauso  Msratn. 
none of the Sanskrit letters havo bcen softencd down as in the Hindi 

and Gujarfthi. ‘hero are slso local variations in the language, 

which almost amount to difforont dialects, but they aro not of suffi- 

cient importanco to merit any particular notice. 


Tho Bréhmons of the Mahratta country have kept up the uso of the porangart. 
Devandgari moro than any of their neighbours. They never write 
Sanskrit in any other charactor, and many Muhratta books aro 
written in it, They have however, another character called “ Modh,” — «moan 
meaning tho broken character, for the transaction of business and 
epistolary correspondence. It is uscribed to Heméd Pant of 
Devgarh or Daulatébéd, but the Brahmans call it “ Paishach Lipi” 
or the character of domons. It is nothing but the Ndgari, rounded a 
little, and one or two lotters borrowed from the alphabets of the 
south of India, This forms a character better fitted for writing with 
despatch than Nagari, tho lottorx of which are not well adupted for 
eursivo writing. 


ce. LITERATURE. 


The Mahrattas have a literature of their own writton in Prékrit, 
which is the presont spoken language in an antiquo dress, and 
without any of the additions introduced by the Mahomedans. Tho 
literature cannot boast of great antiquity, oxtent, or originality ; but 
it exercises an influenco over the popular mind, and may be denomi- 
nated « living literature, as tho mass of the peoplo is still powerfully 
effected by indigenous authorship. It is in the Prakrit that most of 
the literary works in repute among the Mahrattss are written; and 
scarcely with any exception, all these compositions are in yerae. The 
Mahratta Bréhmans can vie in their knowledge of the common stores 
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and there are instances of writers like Sridhar, who added thoir con- 
tributions to the general treasury. The country aléo abounds in bokhars, 
er proso narratives of particular events, written in the language at 
presont spoken. Most of tliese treatises have a place in the M’Kenzie 
collection of manuscripts ; but they are of an inferior order, being 
full of dry details, and' making too free a use of Persian and Arabio 
words, to serve as models of style. The chief writers have wearoely 
touched on war, and their works are almost exclusively religious. 
Love only enters in. the reprodaction of Hindu mythology, us in the 
Purine ; but thore is vory little like the Sakuntald or Damayanti of 
Sanskrit authors.” A class of writings called “ Lavécyn” treats of 


© ‘The Brdtunana developed a noble language and prosorved on unrivallod 
literature ; ut the inheritance was handed down to « great extent orally, and 
there are no Sanskrit mannscripty of remote antiquity. Besides being poets 
and philosophers, the Brahmans were law-givers, adininixtrators, men of science, 
and pocts ; and added vant body of theological literature, which they composed. 
at intervals hetween B.C. 800 and A.D. 1000, Senvkrit works aro alnout entirdly 
written in verse, au being owxier thin prove to transmit by word of mouth A 
Sanskrit prone style grew up during the early age which followed that of the 
Vedic hymns ; but it soon died out, and was taken up for the Buddhist legends 
written in Gatha, P6li, ant Prikrit renpectively, which succeeded ouch other as 
the spoken dialects of anciont Iudis. The Hindus believe that the Vedas exixtod 
from all tite, or ut least from B.C. 3001 ; but European scholars huve inferred 
from astronomical dates, that its compositiun was going on about B.C. 1400. 
The Vedic hy:nns reom to havo beou the work of certain familics of Rishis, some 
of whope namen have Leen preserved, such as Vyast, or the fitter together ; but 
there were about twenty-cight Vyanas, who were incarnetions of Brahma and 
‘Vishnu, and the name was rather indiscriminately urod. Many of the Vedic 
hymns are slso attributed to Nurada, one of the attendants at the throne of Brah- 
aa. ‘The Vodas are the divinely inspired pealms, and consist of the Rig Veda, 
the Sama Voda, the Yajur Veda (subdivided into the black and the white Yajur), 
and the Atharva Veda. Asthe coremonics of the priesta were elaborated, tho 
proso Brabmanas, containing the divincly inspired theology, were compiled nad 
attached to each of the Vedas. The Kalpa and the Grihya Sutras which followed, 
ure the sacred traditions (smriti), and elaborated still further the Brahmanical 
system of wacrifico. Tho Upanishads, the Aranyekas, and the comparatively 
modern Puranas, mske upa large body of doctrine, mixed with mythology, popu- 
lar tules, and superstitions. The Code of Manu in its present form, is probably 
not earlier than B.C. 600 and Inter than B.C. 800. The Bréhmans claim it to be 
of divine origin, and it originally contained 100,000 verses. Narada shortened the 
book Ly 28,000 verses, and Sumati by another 4,000, but ealy 2,685 are extant at 
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love, but in its most sensual aspect. The Raméyana and the Mahé 
Bhérata are related in stories every might throughout India, and are 
sung at sll love assembhes, marriage fasts, temple services, village 
festivals, and at the receptions of chiefs and princes. 


The majority of the Mahratta author, wore Vawhnavas, and the 
gronter portion of them Bauddho-Varimavas, Thcre 1s not a single 
Sniva author of eminence, and yot fou-ffths of the Bighmans who 





the pracat diy The Code of Manes the kd foun litien of de whole octal, 
rulmons, oconomncil, me political sy stan of Hinule 1c 


Modan plulolo,y dites trom the atuly cf Sustut nl Pani, who led 
thont BO 350, wasthe michitcct ot Sunskat Quiminu Mt hisbuon wsecrtaued 
that the cuhost umn of the Pah, im wach the qacat bedy of Batdha Mera 
tine wis watten, Wis composed mi the Diklin  Sinskut Wt ature apart from 
nh,t0n, pllosephy Taw, uid jr anna, comnts inanly Of two sre at Cpics amd thr 
drama, besides sevaal treatises on istron amy nitophysics mathe dics, and + 
vist body of qundary unl myst poctry The Mtha Bharate as vtubutel to 
Vy eas, and the ancrdents wluch it ve nds, probably tok place hetween BC 1200 
int BC 54%, although its compilation ants proeat few mnt hive happ net 
deve ucentanics 11 Prana (BC 350) ind Me isthenes (BC 00) do not luk 
to rt, Int Dion Chtysostomos mc ntione tan AD 75 ‘The Ramayana cf Viluuls 
ay assigned Co a period about BC 1000 but it could mat hive boom put t ccthee 
an its proncnt form many century bef ae Chast ‘The chit of the Ito 
Sinsurt ¢pics ve the Raha vanse and (he Kanai simbhov wef Kadi the 
Fitho of the Sinskut diimi, and the wfrononne wd dutes which thee poms 
tunush, show tht they could not have been comp wet before AD 350 Aun 
Boldt wrote is follows, regarding thie cclbr ated wth 6 Ridilisy os 8 
musty descuber of the inducnee winch mature Cxcicscy upon the mds, 
wf lovers Tundeiness am the Cycmion of feelmg and richness of creative, 
Tiny, have wor,med to him bis lofty place im the posts of all nitions * 
Tiny prase 19 imanly desrved by las two drum, the Sikuntia and 
the Vikiame Urvan The Viknuma Chuutre wes compoud by gi Deva 
Kalvlisa flounshed at the comt of Wihiumuditys, a teat pition of 
Kearming, who 35 gencally pliced in the Sth o: 6th century of the Chris 
fan at, but there wae several kings of th nimo trom BC 56 to 
AD 1050, aml tho works of the pote ind philosophors who formed the 
“nino gems” of lus court, appe at to have heen composed at intervie dung 
thus long peisol The aits ind suiences wore introdnecd very early ftom the north 
of India into the Dakhin , and Sanskrit poctry flourshed in various provinces, until 
the vernwulars were also gene: lly employed for productions of this nature 
‘Manu and othe: wtiteis have included pocts among the “Sipti anga” op seven 
oiniments requuste at tho courts uf all legal monarchs , id a gucat deal of half 
achgious, half umotous pocity, Lagcthu with « vast sinonnt of dumosti nauative 
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cultivate literature are Baivas, but they had a contempt for the 
vernaculars as a medium for religion and philosophy, whereas the 
Bauddho-Vaishnavas did not hositate to use a language intelligible 
to all. The Bauddho-Vaishnavas are consequently the fathers 
of Mabratte literature, and the most distinguished anthors 
belong to their sect. Their riso may be assigned to tho 
last quarter of the 13th contury; and their principal writers 
were Dndnoba, Nadmdev, Sridhar, Eknith, Takarém, &c. The 
Bauddho-Vaishnavas tried to propagate the tenets of their soct, by 
associating them with the popular legends current among the Hindus, 
The oldor Maréthi work> are differont in grammar and style from the 
Mardthi that is now spoken. A portion of the Sitavdhana Septasati 
writton in the Marathi form of Prakrit, was obtainod by tho late Dr. 
Bhau Dé: from a Bidhman of Bassim. Dndnoba, who wrote his 
commentary on the Bhagavat Gata m A.D, 1350, is also antique in 
stslo and phraseology ; and so is Mukunda 1fja who precedod him 
and flourished ut the end of the 12th and the beginning of tho 13th 
contury. Tho Marfthi language however, was tolorably sottled at 
the time of Mukunda réja and Dainoba, and there is a greater 
difference betwoen the Mahd:4shtra-Priluit of the Sdtavdhana Sap- 
tasati and the Madthi of Doénoba, than between tho latter and the 
present Marathi. 


am the form of novel was witten im the numerous cyptals of mediavil 
Indian There ae cxhanstless Iegcnds of Krishna , ind rcpuato epusodes of Nala 
and Dunwy int, Desay tor ind Yaya, and Chandi thasa and Bikya, allumtiating 
reapee trycly, Finthlcsencss mn love, muntal fidelity, and the fichlenews of fortane. 
The Pardnas recount the deods of tle godt of the Brélmans , but tho older 
works among them wore ther Jest, or were meorporated m the compilations 
that were made from thr 8th to the 16th contmy AD They havo practically 
supers ded the Vedis, anit daring the list ten centunrs, have formed the sacred 
hterataie on which modern Hindinnra rests The Dravidtans have no ancicnt 
Inter stare like the Vedas, and Di Caldwell ascubox the oldest work im any 
southern language to the 8th ot 9th ccntury of our cia. The hteatwe of the 
pinod belonged to the Juns, and was superseded about the 12th century by a 
Vardinava hteatur, which again made way for Sava wntmgs about the 15th 
century —Soe Di. Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer, article “India ;” Dr, Burdwood's 
Tndusital Auts of India, &. 
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SAurvAwawa.—According to a tradition, Séliv4hana was born in 
the first century of the Christian era, during the reign of Somakanta 
r4ja of Paitan, and was a great Sanskrit scholar, He compiled a 
Kosha or dictionary consisting of 400,000 Kathas or Prakrit verecs, 
and was xssisted by tho following authors :—1 Bodissa, 2 Chulluha, 
3 Amarrdja, 4 Kumarila, 5 Makarandasenn, 6 Srirfja. The Balivd- 
hana Suptasati, a portion of the Katha Kovie, contains 700 verses, 
and abounds in ironical expressions and loyo sentiments, It mon- 
tions the Vindhya mountains, sings in praiso of Vihram.{ditya and 
Sdlivéhana, and in the Mangala, or introduction, invokes Panupati 
or Siva, The Sélivahana Saptasati is evcoedingly rare, and appears 
to be the only portion of the Katha AKosha that has been preserved. 
The Sali-~hotra and tho Guja-chikitsa aro also attributed to Salivahana. 
Tho formor, consisting of about a hundred \erses, is a troatiso on 
tho horse ; and the latter relates to the elephant, and contains about 
fifty vor The Nasik inscription gives a dynasty called Ridlivd- 
hana, but it is not quito certain whether the author of the Aosha 
was the same as the ropnted founder of the Saka cra. There are 
several works relating to Miélivdhana, and tho Sdlinihana Charitra 
in Marathi, composed by Mtaghonath Shastzi of Pana, rocounts the 






popular boliof of his descent from a kumhar or potter. In another 
Mar&thi work, the Xavi Charitra, Sdlivihana is called,—1 Sdka Karta 
or founder of the Séka era ;* 2 Vihramjit or romover of Vikram’s ora 


* Acconling to the “ Jutiva Shastra,” the different Indu cas aie —% Yu- 
dhishthre ut Indrapiasthe near Delhi 3,044 years; 2 Vikruns of Uyssyinr 135 
years ;and 8 Salivahana of Pratisthdne 18,000 year. Theiu we beudes, 4 
Vijayabbinandan «t Vaituwani on the Indus 10,000 yeais; § Nagaijuna at Dhs- 
ratirtha (Dharasen1?) in tho Ganda county 400,000 years; G Kalanli at 
‘Karavira-pattana (Kolhapura) in Karnataka 821 yeais. Tims Sélivghana i+ the 
third of the “ Biku-kertas” or “ors-makers.” The Stha years ure in cycles of 
€0 cach ; and in yld astronomical works hke the Naretla Sanluta, each cycle has 
* particular name, being called efter sume quality inherent in it. The firt 
twenty yours of a cycle are belicved to be prosperous, and the lusi twenty ycuts 
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ae oaiad from Southern India ; and 3 Kanin, the son of a virgin, in allusion to the 
ottis ANAM tradition of hi» having been born of e virgin under four years of age. 
Homachandra the groat Jain writer who flourished at the court of Sid- 

Siyinns, dhe réja and Kumarapala, tho Chalukya hing of Anabilpura Paitan, 
includes Séhvdhana among the four learned hings named inbislexicon.* 
Homachandra styles Lim Jala, and several Prakrit writers call him 

Véhana, The best Jan wok regarding Sélivéhana is the Kalpa 

Pradipa writton by Jinaprabhasuri, about tho beginning of tho 14th 

contary of the Samvat e1a.t The Harsha Charura of Bénabhatta 





mmumspraonsy —Vishun presules over the fast twenty, Bralmy over the scond, 
and hyn ose the thud—fe Ro 8 VON. Mandhh, J BA #, Bombe 
Brinch, Vol NIT 

OAhey we 4, Vikranddityy, 2 Sébvélam, 3. Mumjy, 4 Bhoyw. All four were 
suscd ap Suishait Itentue, ind woe authors of works Hon cheniaa was born, 
am AD 108% wesamtad sv ycst an AD 1097, became a San” an AD 
1109, aut ded im 1172 He wis t promoter of the Jun relygon, and bicime 
the most bullint stu of aun, bst of arncd and piows Jam breaths, ‘Has 
pume ws homideyy, bat wes dungcd te Bonalinds: He was the author 
ofr vuety of stimdid works in Sinskut and Praket, suck as “Dhitn Pard- 
sin Prhite Puy 7&o be“ Hemachinder Kavya” 9 a hotory of the 
Chaluky ching of the Dikbin, and its © theo incamung 1s given in the Lesa 
Hho Gk? by another Jum wit rte Dr Bhim Dap, JR A 8, Bomby 
hanch, Vol XIT 

FThe anther wakes about miny places siccd to the Jams, and among the 
Pratesthdm, one a be wutsfnl city in Maébaréshtra in the southern half of Bharata 
Varshi (indi), whieh vied in splendour with the oaptial of India, but 1s now a 
poor tifn, village It wm rcieted that thie Biahmans lived in Piatisthdna, 
and that they hezged for uncooked food, which they biought to then widowed 
snster to prepuc tor theuy On a certum diy the gu] went for water to the 
river Godtvan, and Scshs the Néga hug of Patulu or the Bor pent region, became 
evimomed of hu, and assuimng a haman form, had connection with her agamet 
ha will The gnl, ullhough by age mcapuble of conception, btcame a mother 
ay the divine power of (shi, ind the brothers obverving her state, deserted her. 
She howcvet, continued to Inve im Pratisthana, and gained a hvelhood by taking 
service m mvial fumbkes, iui son giew up in good quahtics, and frequently 
in play. wae clected king of ius compamons, to whora be gave men, hoieer, 
elephants, carriages and other toy conveyances, and hence his namo Sétivahana, 
fiom “aétam” guven, and “ véhanant" conveyances. He threw these clay figures 
into a well, and m fis subsequent war against Vikramfditya, they all asened out 
endowed with life and enabled hum to defest that monarch. Pratinthana then 
‘became 2 rch erty, having wide roada, large temples and private dwellings, and 
bnihantly whrte maskets, fortifications, and ditches. Sétav&hana conquered the 
count} as far asthe Narbada, and having made all the people of Dakehanspaths 
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alludes to the Kesha or treasury of Katha, and so do the Pr abhanda.,,, 
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Cluntéman. of Merutung *Ach&rya, and the ¢ hatureinsate Prabhanda * wad iae 
of Iayaschhare.* The latter contains the traditions of Séhvébana, ‘uiramne, 





free from debt, inteoduad hin crs thera Janay thfisnra im another chapte, 
stoles that Sativahany bec ume convertd to the Jun futh id built Jam 
chutyis 1 (emples, ind that hi ex uuple wis followed by Gily of his ¢ enw” 
o sudus ‘The anther after praning Pritithtns, mentions that the aty had 
wnty Cight wiered phices, ind that irfty two Ieiocy were born then thit the 
Jun king Satedhina went on hosel tr pooch Ins rn a at Bhiaga 
Rachha (Broach), and thet the Arya alike estubbshed an anual testy at 
Po itesthana on the bight hilf cf Bhutapida that intcIhgent parsons scum the 
Ine of temples to the sods save up witnewang the Jin of hesvenly cara 
Qamins) nd that an tlas city cont ung nony deities, there were mmabcrs of 
anasateas on houses fur distributing food thiut Kyla, Atiey 1, Birbaspits and, 
Punchila in conaqnence of bung troubkd by the kin,, pubhshud one ¢ sloka an 
erm contaming the drift of ther fou Fikhs of vast. Bcc BS VON Mandhh, 
JRAS RB, Vot XI 

The Kalikichdry Kathe 2 Sanit tos aves the mimes of Kaliha Sue 
and lus air fu wat, whe wuC Jmny Edad a wont to Brow and converted: 
the hing of thit phiee ccuemustince which ofltnded the Biahmiey and so he 
retned t> Padova Prvtiyth fa in the Maratha Desa, where ruled the ughty snd 
vinthoms (Arlat) Satyy ma raya The gant established ab Pratisthana the 
Paryushins cacmony of the worsiapof Jumiths (rh ew ins) puaspadh pilin, 
on the dth day of the bught hilt of Bhidsipudi and finding the Suis ot 
priests Ixconungs connpt, he Ieft for Swana Maupurs, anf hyd done wath 
bygui(hindre Sm Inthe ¢ Bhardkesw ua Viitte by Subhisilegin, the tory 
of Kalthachasya ay smuarly aclated md Tthewne ano third ananasript 
Guyuats and uso t fomth m Mowan about 300 yous cld  ‘Thaac ss am ther 
Marwan manwnpt by Jinn ings Suri, m which Kalth chars sintrodaccy Ina 
it tocatan Muhilchefet A tiestisc culkd Paryashant Sittha an Maghads, 
wath o comment ny in Sanskrit conn ters the propa day on whuch the Paryushan 
ceremony sheuld be p itorued It states thit Kal chachdiy 1 went to Pr itistlidna, 
Pata, and that of the request of Sttevahana, the Paryushina Puva whol wis 
hitherto observed on the 6th was changed to the 4th of the Inisght hill of the 
month of Bhubipwlr Lhe Prsbhevaks Chantri mentions the Kalth wharye 
flmuwhed 480 veus aftr “Vuris nuvans, that Srmdna Sdtavahins mpaned 
fhe “tnth or sictea phiec und thit Padohpta Sui extibhshed by «tind ud 
there Ja the Prabhands Chintamanz of Meratung Acharya, ind in the Chatur- 
‘vinsit Prat binds of Ruasehleuy, 1035 ntated that Nagarjuna wis t contumporesy 
of Sativahins inl of Madahptiwhays A thid Kilikachaty vw nud to hse 
flourished m AD 993 ind all thuce divide the honor of having changed the 
ceremonial dy — x Di Bhiu Dy, J BA BB, Vol 1X 

© Bana alludes to Hauchinda the commentitor of Charaka as Bhattara or 
Bhattaraka Ha:chaniia He also mentions the great poet Kalidasa, who avcord- 
ang to Hiouen Thsang flouished st the court of Haha Vardhena im the fist hill 
of the seventh centw) , 2nd some authors have consequently fixe] the age he 
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migaiteal_,, and mentions his minister Sudzaha.* There is an old Banskmt and 


oT AACE” “Py dkrit diama called 3f7t Sakats, or the Toy-cart, by a hing Sudraka, 
bat its age bas not been determined. A different Sdtavahana is 
sauvénens macntioned an the first Jambaka or section of the Katha Sassta Sagara 


Bans whont the 7h or 8th contary The Bharat Khand Kosh by Raghonath 
Bhasks states thit Bani dred im Sake 572(AD 650) The Hushs Chuntr: of 
fin Hash refers to Kilidass nL also to Baychbua and Bhdmiha Tt seems 
remukible to tice the 1udener of the Maitiay aye Bralunins, who appour to 
have lived uf the foot of the Vindhyay at Bhadgion, md othu: contermmons 
villages cl th Sutpndis Iles have been rucly found ut other plicos fiom the 
time cf Haske Vu ll wi to the present day ind when they hive heen found 
dsewhae they may re jencrily traced to Bbudgion ‘The othar clisses of 
Brihmins dy not cat with the Matte antyas, prob dily on account of then carly 
Buddhist tendoues—& Di Tonblor, TR AS Bombiy Brauch Vol I 

Merntun, Achary ewisa Fun pandit of Kattuwa who composed the “Pri 
bind: Chintamuns om AD 1425 Lis Mautan,a Thora iit a gcneological 
succes ote Mermtung Achaya published twa otha works—Scc Di Bhia 
Dy TRAPB VI 

© cod, tthe Chaturvinsitt Prabhinds, Satay dams Iifted a 1i,ze stone 
fifty tw cudatsia cremmicien «as hugh as by kimcs and ffty of hry sudara 
dy lefte Fhe st me sme me meh ind ¢ome two mehes an Le zht A: Brdhmin 
nun Udntials only twelve yews of age, thicw the stow. mp tu the skies and on 
fallin, it spht ants thney pecs—one pure fell sto distance of twalve kos, 
am ther Jalbints the pal ct serpents edicd (Nuga thie an the Godav i, 
ind the thi las stall to Te sccm at a crossing where four roids meet Phe 
ho mule Siti dus mumsta: and appamted Ann chief magistrate of Pra 
txthint Sndttha ay sul to hive accovered the hangs wile who hid bun 
cunuliwiy ad thac woe am thow days fifty warmors without, ind fifty 
wanors within the cty  fatevahane aftr a tame became sinsnal and wanted 
a yugm Urery fourth diy trom one of the fom Chases of Hindus Thi peopte 
became coriged, ind ¢ Bialinan of tho village of Viv havatihy bcsought the 
godless Pithys to duhva them The goddess consented, and avmmung the 
form of the Brahmin duuchter, wis maricd to the hing but when the “pants 
wis romexcd she tmncd to 1 fiend and pnisucdInm — Satavahona fied before 
hea and yamped unto the ‘Nga rhidi pool of the Goday a1 ind was drowned 
—e BS VN, Mindbh, J R A 8 B, Vol XIL 

Ono account all ges that there wis no kg of Paitin after Bdlwabana, 
but the Hindus of Paitin profess to be abl to trace his descend ints down to 
the peed of the capture of Devgath by the Mxhomedans in AD 1293 
Accouding to a document preserved at Pastan, the Salvahans dynasty regmid 
there fiom Saka 1 to Bths 294 (AD 878), but the namen of the dificient 
Ama are not hnown ‘Lhe novt dynunty, that of Sudrak, « Bréhman by caste, 
anicd from Saka £95 to baba 881 (AD 960) The names of only two of the 
kargs are known,~-Sudr ik and Indulint who ruled 95 and 48 yeus respectively. 
A Rajput o Mahratta family followed, founded by one Pulhduth, and lasted till 
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by Bhatta Somesvara, who flourished mm the 12th century of the, Rancyal 
Sémvat era.* There is consequently some diffcalty in determining “twa dune! 


the anthor of the Kesha Katha, for tho Satavahana described in 

the Brihat Katha must havo boon a contemporary of Nanda, and “strates 
the Satavébana of somo of the Jam writers probably hved about 

A.D. 466.¢ 


Munvuyva ndésa—tThis author was born at Amba Jogi on tho ™uhusda nije 
Banganga, and flourishod towards tho end of the 12th contury. Ho 
was a Smait. Brahman of the Madhiandin Sakhi, who propitiated 
Siva nat twelve years of age, and then propitiated Dattatriye, 
Mumswéta and Guru Sankaa on tho banks of the Gautama 
(Goddvai1), Lator in life he practised raya yoga and became w 











Bishi 986 (AD 1014) The sit of yovernmont wis then emoved t> Devg wht 
where s Gonil1ayy rogncd til Sths 956, wi was sncce ded bye Bhil king who 
ahd up to Saha 1006 (A D 1085), bang e pend af nfty yous ‘Lhe dates am 
this account me Cvulcatly vitiited by nustikes —IL the tust dynasty woe the 
Andhr, tk scomdaniy be the Riles, Rathos, vt Bathaoy tust rukag new 
Nash ind iftiwods at Milbhed, and who were subdued by | Tapa im Sitka 
895, vfter which the district must hive been nnd the Chaluky 1 till the nse of 
the Yadivis of Desgath im Sake 1110, of whom Blutiuny, the first hing, my: 
indeed bc the Bhil 1aja ot the Iocad, but who rulud unly 6 years md not 50 
be Burgess, Arch Surv of West Indiy, Vol IT, p 57 

© Bomdis whose titulir name wis * Gunadhyt, composed the “ Biihit 
Kathy’ s work m scven books, contuning alikhot slohin By tho ulvuc of 
ny pupils Ganodia und Mandndems, the unthor prosented the scsen gicat tales 
to farlashey, inthe hupo thit the king being a min of tistc, might preserve 
and spre them ‘Lhe work wis however x jected, bce uuse it wis wittcn 
with bluod in the “Pach or Linguige of goblins On Lumog the, Gu 
nadhy1 bumt wm of thre books, and the seventh was proserved only by the 
entraties of his pupils Prtwrthms he ord thet the neitutron of the oun 
ing book chinmed even the beta, ind having visited Gnnadhya, obt uncd 
ponsession of rt, and after hivang stuched the work, muted in mtroduction m 
Pidknit ~—Soc Buns, Arch Surv of W. India, Vol IM, p 56 

Bhatta Bomisvu o: Somvdev Bhitt of Kashmn translated the “ Bubst 
Katha" into Sansknt m tho 12th century of the Sémvat e171, aml called it 
“ Kathe Santa Sagaia” 

 Bhishar "Achdryo, 1 Bréhman astronome:, and an inhabitant of Bidar 
studied anthactu, astionomy, and astrology, and m Saka 1026 (AD 1104} 
composed a work on anthmetio called “ Biys Gantts,” -which he dedicated to his 
only child, «daughter Iulavati He wrote the “Siddhants Siromam” an Séka 
1060 (A.D 1128), and died at Bidar mm his 65th year. 
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great sddhu. His tomb or samadhi is near the town of Amba Jogi. 
Mukunda réja wrote several works, but few of them are to be met 
with at the presont day, Tho Veveka Sindla and tho Paramamrut 
aro metaphysical panthoistic works ; the Afulasthambh is in praise of 
Siva, Mukunda raja has givon the following succession of his gurus— 
Adindtha, Haringtha and Raghunftha ; and he himself is said to have 
been the guru of Jaipal réja. He also montions Nrisinha, Ballala 
(Bhillam), and Jnitapala (Jaitra-pala) of the Yédava dynasty. 
Dyaxona on Dxanesvar.—PFhe most eclebrated of Muhratta pocts, 
was born in Séka 1194 (A. D. 1272) at Alandi, sixtcon miles from 
Puna. He was the son of Vitthal Pant, a kulkarni of Appaigaon in 
the Paitan taluk, and his mother was Rukma Bai, an inhabitant of 
Alandi. Vitthal Pant was a Deshast BréLman of the Sukla Yajurved, 
and the Madhiandin Sakha. Soon after his marriage he became a 
sanniési and retired to Benares ; but the hoad of his ostablishment, 
when visiting the holy places of the south, saw Rukma Bai at Alandi, 
performing worship with groat devotion, Ho gave her his blessing, 
promised her four children, and sent Vitthal Pant back to Alandi. In 
course of timc, Rukma Bai bore threo sons, Nivritti, Dnénuba, and 
Sopandey; and daughter namod Mukta Bai. As these howover 
were born after Vitthal Pant bocame a sannidsi, they were classed as 
Vidure ; and tho Br&hmans would neithor recoivo Vitthal Pant 
nor his children back into caste, till Dnénoba and his brothers 
convinced the learned men of Puitan, that they were under 
the special protection of tho deity, by making a wall 
to walk, and a buffalo to recite the Vedas. Nivritti then 
became chela or disciple to Gyni-n&th, and Dninoba became 
chela to Nivritti. In Saéka 1212 (A.D. 1290) Dndnoba wrote a 
Prékrit commentary on the Bhagavat Gita of Vyas, for 
the sake of those who did not understand Sanskrit, De wrote 
another work, Amrutanubhav or Auubhavamrut, treating on Yoga 
Shaster or the science of respiration ; besides several moral and re- 
ligious precepts, delivered in metrical poems called abhange. Dudnoba 
died in Bika 1222, and his tomb is at Alandi. His brothers were 
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also authors, and so was his sister Mukta Bai, somo of whose abhange 
have beon handed down to posterity. In fact the throe brothers 
were considered incarnations of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, and the 
sister an incarnation of Brahmi. Dndnoba was the founder of a sect, 
and Sindia ondowed his tomple at Alandi with a grant of the 
revenues of the village. The anniversary of his death is celebrated in 
the month of Kértik. Dnfiuoba and Némdev were follow-disciples 
of Pandalika.* 


Hemapai on Heman Pant.—A Brahman of the Sukla Yajurved, 
and tho Madhiandin Saklha. Ho was an inhabitant of Paitan, and 
bocame prime minister to Mih&dev the Yddava hing of Dovgarh, 
and afterwards to dmachandra-sen his succossor.t He was of the 





© Nain on Naimdev was born at Gokalpm near Pandhatpar in Séka 1200, 
and was the adopted son of Damascti, a “rbuupe” 01 tailor by caste He be- 
came a famous © s4dhu" aul vas ove of the first disaples of Pundahka, who 
estabhshod an ecclestistic Hindman at Pandharpar. Némdev was a Prdknt 
writer of “abhangs,” tretting on religion, pavers, hymns, and love. He was 
holped in this work hy sixteen persons, including bis futher, mother, brothers, 
nister, wife, daughter and a femalo sive nimod Zaus Bai. A few of tho 
“abhangs" of Zin. Bri have been preserved. Nanulev died in Béla 1268 
(A.D, 1846), and lus tomb is at Pandharpar, 

+ Theo is some doubt ubout the ago of Beméd:i, Dr. Bhan Daji in the 
Jumnal B, A. 8, Bombay Branch, Vol. IX., fied it aboot the end of the 12th 
und the beginning of the 18th ceutmy ; ant the “Bharat Khand Kosh” by 
Raghonath Bhaskar of Pung montious that be was bom in 1125 Sha (A.D. 
1203). There ix un macuption on a stone Jah at Patan near Chdlinguon, 
which records the grant of a village named Veula by Achynta Naki of Gau- 
tuma-gotia, and wtatey that Le was uo contemporary of Rémachandia, whove 
aninister wan Hemddii, The date on tho inseiiption is A.D. 1206, and a list 
of rdjan ix given, containing the names of Bhillam, Jaitrapala, and Singhana. 
In the Journal R. A. 8, Vol V., 1839, Mt. Wathen published two copperplate 
grants, dated Sdka 1194 and 1212 respectively (A.D. 1273 und 1291), in which 
the following kings ac mentioncd :—Blullam, Jaitzapana, his son Singhana, 
next Krishna, then his younger brother Mahadeva, and then Bémachandra the 
son of Krishna. Iomddri was the minister of R&machandra, who succumbed. 
to the Mahomiedans in A.D. 1285, Mr. RG. Bhandarkar in the Journal R A. 8, 
Bombay Branch, Vol. X., in alluding to the quotations from the Méh& Bhérats 
tobe found in Hembdri’s Dans Khands, states that he wee the minister of 
‘MAhddévea, who ascended the throne in A. D. 1260. On the other hand, 
Hemédri in the “ Ayur-vedarssdyana” oalls himself the “ mantri” or minister of 
Ham réje, tod states thet he was in possession of the Sri-Karns (seal ?). In the 
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TMM Vatsn-gotra, and his genealogy is traced to VAmana, then Yasu-déva 

Homan, oy 8 Very igarned Brahman, and then Kéma-deva, the father of Hemddri 

Suri. At the present day, Brahmans of the Madhiandin Sakha prevail 

in the Daulatébdd district whore omadri was born. The following 

treatises are attributed te Hemddri :—1 Chaturvarga Chintdmani on 

the Dharma Shastra, a work not now mot with in a complete form ; 

2 Ayur-vedarasdyana, 2 commentary on the Ashtanga-hrideya, the 

medical treatiso of Waghbhatta ; 3 Muktaphala, containing extrecte 

from tho Bhagavat, on tho nine sentiments and for the support of 

Bhakti or faith, This last however, is attributed to Bopadéva, who 

was patronisod by Hemfdri and wrote other works. Mr. Arthur 

Stecle in his summary of the Jaws and customs of the Hindu castes, 

alludes to “a very ancient work of notoriety, troating on all sub- 

jects,” called Lenddri, containing 100,000 slokas in twelve divisions, 

written by Homédri Bhatta Kasbikar. The Mardthi character called 

Modh or Modhi is said to havo been first introduced by Memfdri, to 

whom the Lethenpadhuti or Letter Writer is also attributed. Hemédri 

im a well-known name among tho loarned, and he and Médhava are 

regarded as the two pillars of the Dharma Shistra ; but ITemidri’s 

style is antiquated, whilo Madhava’s is clogant and reGned.* The 

Chaturvarga Chintdmani treats of Achira (custom or practice), 

Vyavahdra (civil and criminal Jaw), Ishta (cssential ceremonios), 

Purta (acts of liberality) and Adhydtma Vidya (the naturo and 

essential properties and relations of all beings). Modern authora do 





Vrata-Khunda, he mentions the caprtal Daulatébid an being situated in the 
* Setuna-Desa,” probably the ancient name of tho Daulatdbad district ; and 
given the following guncalogy of the kings uf Devgarh—1 Bhillam, 2 Juitrapala, 
8 Singhana-deva, 4 Jaigaki. ‘The last had two sons, Krishna and Mahddeva, and 
in the reign af tho latter, Henfdri the minister pousewod all the regal power.— 
Beco ulso Chapter on Hintiny. 

© Madhava flomishod in the 14th contary"of the Christian era, at] the court. of 
Sci Bukka r4ja of Dijayanagar, and was the preceptor of tho 14ja's family. He 
and his younger brother Séyane uro the authora of @ learned commentary on the 
Rig Veda. Ho also wrote a commentary on the “ Parasera Smriti;” and on law 
and grammar. ( Mdhava in Lis styleis at once learned and deep, yet_simple 
end pleasing.”—See Dr. Bhau Daji, J.B. A.B. B.[Vol. 1X. 
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not quote Hemdari so frequently on Vyavahéra as on Dharma Shéstra. Pitrspa ase 
The Chaturvarga Chintdmani is divided into five parts or Khandas. aise 
The first or Vrata Khanda is takon chiofly from the Bhavishya ,emity or 
Puréna, but there are many Vratas or religious observances given 

by Homdédri that are not found in the works of other authors. The 

Déus Khande, also taken from the Purdnas, deals with charitable 

gifts, and the ceromonica which should accompany them. ‘he 

Dina Mayukha, tho Déna Chandrika, and other popular 
treatises of the presont day do not contain many of the Déuas 

of Hemddri, The Tirtha Khanda relating to pilgrimages, and 

the Moksha Khanda on emancipation are not procurable. Tho 
Pariséshta Khanda is divided into sevoral parts, such as Sraddha, 

Kala, Pratistha and Anhika treating on daily coromonies. The 

whole work is called Ohaturvarga Chintémant from ites ombracing 
Dharma (virtuc), Artha (wealth), Kama (pleasure) and Moksha 
(emancipation). The texts quoted by Hemédri aro from the 
Mantras and Bréhmanas of the various Sakhas of the four Vedas ; but 

the citations from the Gautami Sakhs which prevails in Gujardt, und 

the Ranayani Sakha which is currert in Drévid Desa, aro the groatest 

in nuwber. Hemédri oxhibits groat acquaintanco with tho Maitré- 

yani Sutra ; and Maitréyani Bréhmans are still to be found in the 
‘villages and towns in the noighbourhood of Daulatéb&d, and at the 

foot of the Vindhyas about Bhadgaon. A commentary on the 
Katyfyana Sutra by Karkopddhya or Bhashyakhéra is frequontly 

cited ; and so is the annotator of Manu, called Medhatithi, who was 
subsoquent to Kumarila Bhatta. Quotations aro also made from 
‘Viswarupa who commented on Sankara’s school ; and likewise from 

the Riket Sutra of Sennaks. Viswarupa must havo lived after San- 
karfch&rya, but he was prior to Vidndnesvara.* Saunaka was the 





© The proceding ix chiefly taken from Dr. Bhau Dajion Hemédri, J.R A.B. 
B., Vol. IX. Vidadnesvéra or VimSnorvdra is the author uf the Mitakehars, the 
highest authority on Hindu law ovor the greatest part of India. Ie was s wor- 
shipper of Vishnu ; but belonged to an order af ascetics founded by Sankara, who- 


is generally supposed to have flourishod at Kolhapur in the commencemont ef 
Ba 
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“aaa anthor of the *Asv4layana In the list of woiks quoted by Hemédri, 
—Visward1, Jayanta, and Apararkn belonged to the Mahratts coun- 

Ylmtnio, try, Hemédri or Hemad Pant has 1 icputation of having been the 
founder of the temples and wells hnown as Hemdd Pants that are to 
bo soen m various parts along the banks of the Godévari, &. 


Avnanyahs "“ATMANAYAKA.—A Mahér by caste and a followor of Pundalika. 
He composed sexcral abhangs. 


Jandrihan Pent JANARDIIAN Pant.—A Bidhman who flourished in the middle of 
the 16th ecntury, and was the pume munister or chief adviser of the 
governor of Daulatébéd. He was tho preceptor of Eknath of Partan, 
and was tho author of soveral works, but fow of us waitings lave 
been prosorvod. 


Brauth Fxenatn.—A Deshast Bréhman of tho ’Asvalgyana Sakha, and an 
inhabitant of Patan. He was boin m Sika 1470 (A.D. 1548), and 
came of a noble family, his futher Surya Naraiana or Surya Pant 
having boon tho son of Chahra-pani, and grandson of Bhanudés, a 
famons sadhu of Paitan, who brought bach the adol of Pandharpur 
from Annagondi in a miraculous manner. His mother’s name was 
Rukmani. Ekn {th was a followor of Pandurang, and became» 





the 9h ccnty Viynanesyira Iyed at Balhiinpur under @ hing nimed Vik 
raméditya He conkd not have bycd m the tne of the Viki maditya who 1egn 
cd in the beginmng of the 11th century, as he quotcdl the writings of 
Bhoya of Dhar who fonrished about the same time, oo that he wis probably a 
contempoiry of the ncvt Viki unadity1, who reigned in the Intte: half of the 
Mth century ‘The Mitakshuawas written for Kalivikrama whowe empire em 
braced the gre ste: put of the west ud sonth of India ,and wmuar tieatines wore 
prepucd it the comts of uthe: wovercigny Thus the Vuaemitiodys wos writton 
for Viranmbha , the Vyivabat. Miyakhi fur Bhygavantadeva of Bhireha, the 
Surasvai? viluss for Pratspa Rudri, &c The toat books of the Dharme Shastra 
which are of recogniad authority throughout Gayarft and the Dakhen in all 
matters affceting the kgal 1s w<il as the social status of the Hindus, are those 
of Manu ind Yaynavalkya, with Vijndnbbthshu's commentary on tho latter ; the 
Matahsbara, Vyavahue Mayubho, Numyse &ndho, Bemaddn , ond Médheva 
on Perasa The Subodhinie commentary on the Mitakehara was written 
by Midenapalu, a nite of Kato nagera, who quotes Hemfdn in his 
work The Vj avahéia Mayokha, which 1s next in autbonty to the Mitakshare 10. 
‘Western Tudia, was wntten by Nilkant, a Deshest B:&hman.—See Dr. Bubler, 
JRA SB, Vol 1X, 
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great addhu, He drowned himself in the God@vari in Saka 1531 Peni Bindu 
(A.D. 1609), and Mahipati gives hia lif in the Bhakta Vijaya. “““'** 
Ekndth was the anthor of numerous works, but the most celebrated 
is the tika or translation of a portion of tho Bhagavat, which he 
issued in several paris. Tho Chatu Sloki gives the moaning of four 


Bxnkth. 


verses in the second part of the Bhagavat; the Eknath Bhagavata 
written in Sdka 1495 (A. D. 1573), rofers to the 11th part, and tho 
tila of Kishenji's marriage as contained in tho 10th part; the Bha- 
vardha Ramdyan is an interpretation of Valmiki’s great work : and 
the dm-gita contains Rdmachandra’s advico to Lakshman belonging 
to the 7th part of the Ramdyana. Tho Su-Gtmasukh or sclf-pleasure 
relates to the Vedant Shdster ; the Su-tashataha-Bedh, and the His~ 
tamalak ave on tho same subject ; and so is tho dnandalhari, in which 
Ekndth givos the tika or meaning of a Sanskrit work by Sankardcharya, 
Tho Siva-lilamrut rolates to the followers of Miuédey. Eknth also 
wrote several ablange, some of which reflect soverely on idolatry.” 


© Blidher « leurnvd Wrdhman of the same religions profession, was the next 
author of eminence, He was a lineal descendant in the tenth generation from 
Dattatriye, un original disciple of Prudalika ; anil way tho sou of Yiihav Rao, @ 
Deshast Bréhman and kulkurni of the village of Nazhor near Pandharpur. Rang- 
ndth wwémi, an elder brother of Yédhav Rav, wana great sddhe in the time of 
Bivaji Chutraputi. Sridhar flourished toward the end of the 16th and the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, us u postucript to the Huri-vijnya, une of hiv works, 
gives about Saka 1524 (A.D. 1602) for its completiua, while according to another 
aevount, the Hari-vijaya wan finished in Sdku 1493 (A.D. 1571). Ho became « 
eanniasi in his 14th yenr, und translated several Sanskiit works into Mardthi, 
such an the Bramhoter Khand and the Jaimini Aswamedh, besides writing a com- 
mentary onthe Bhagavat. Ili other worke azo the lives of the Pandavas; and 
8 life of Rain, of Krishna, and of Siva, called respectively the Pandava-pratap, 
the Ram Vijuya, the Hari Vijaya, und the Siva-Lilamrita. The Bayi Khand 
ia an account of the river “ Bhagiathi”; and tho Pandurang Mabétma gives 
@ description uf tho greatness and renctity of Pundharpur, 

Tukardm, the contemporary of Siv4ji, was a Prukrit writer of great emi- 
nenee, and may be culled “tho poet of Mdbdrashira” To was born in Sdka 
1580 (A.D, 1608) at a village called Dehn, situated 18 miles from Puna ; and 
died in Sdka 1571 (A.D. 1649). He was a Sadra by caste, and bis father Balhoba 
traded os a Vainya. Hix mother's name way Kanke Bai. The Bhagvat Purdne as 
interproted by Hknéth, is expressly specified as forming part of the studies of Tuke- 
Fim ; and he was also a professed follower and ardent admirer of Dniinoba, Tuka- 
rém wrote the Sidha-pal churitra, the Prathad charitra and the Abhang Saugraha, 
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Finn §=Raupas SwaMi.—Tho spiritual guide of Sivdji, wae born in Sdka 
Mire. 1580 (A.D. 1608) at a villago called Jam, situated about 40 miles from 
Bindi Sein! Rokshasa Bhavan on the Goddvari, in the Ambad taluk. He was the 
second son of Surysji Pant, a Deshast Brahman of the Rigved, and 
a kulkarni by profession. Rémdés swdmi’s original name was 
Naréien Pant ; and his brother's name was Gangddhar Pant, He 
left Jam in his 12th year, and rosided at Panchavati near Nasik till he 
‘was 24 years of age. He then travelled about, visiting various holy 
places, and in Sdka 1556 rotired to a jungle on the bank of the 
Ristna, near Sattéra. In Séka 1571 (A.D. 1649), Sivdji Chatrapati 
became a cela or scholar, and Ramd4s sw4mi his spiritual guide was 
called Samardh or high professor. 4md4s sw&mi was never married, 
and died in S4éka 1603 (A.D. 1681). Ho was considered an incarna- 
tion of Mfroti or Hanuman ; and several persons in Méhdréshtra pro- 
fers to be his followers, and call themselves Bdmdé4sie. An account 
of his life is given in the Ramdfs Charitra, written by hia chela 
Hoanmant swémi. Rimdés swimi was a Prékrit writer, and com- 
posed a dialogue on the Hindn religion called Das bodh, for the in- 
struction of his pupils, and especially for Sivaji. He also wrote the 
Sphut abhang, the Samas Atmaram, and a treatise on the mind called 
Manachei slok. 


Moxtiere,  Moxresvan.—A Deshast Bréhman of the Rigvod, was born at 
Paitan in Séke 1531 (A.D. 1609). His father’s name was Visvam- 
thar, and his mothor was Lila Bai tho daughter of Eknith, Muk- 
tésvar wrote in Marathi; and his worka are much esteemed for their 


‘The infinence of ‘Tukur&ém's works among the middle classce of the Hindu 
community, is greator then all the Shéstras and Purfnas. Te invariubly oontiudes 
Tis “abhange” with “Tuka said,” and spares neither Bréhman nor gosain, but 
Jashes all with his unsparing ridioule. The life of Tukardém is containod in the 
Dhakta Lilamrita, wud the Bhakta Vijaya. The former wes written by Méhipati, 
who styles him the “ Kabir" of the Mahrattas. Mahipati first wrote the Bhakti 
Vijaya, then the Sante-Lilamrita-Sara, and lastly the Bhakta Lilamrita. The 
Firat waa drawn up from two others,—-one by Nabbaji, and snother called Udhav 
Chidghan, Nubhéji wrote in the Gwalior language, and his work wan probably 
the original Bhakta-mala of Wilson. Nabhaji seems to huve lived before Tuka- 
rém.—Bee Dr. Stevenson, J. R. A. 8. B., Vol, IIL 
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language and poetical beauties. They consist of 1 Bharat, 2 Ramé- Proagal mata 
yana, 3 Salamukh Ravan Vadh, or tho story of the hundred-faced Ré- “Ee” 
vana, 4 Vateala Haran.” 


Amarr Rao.—A resident of tho city of Aurangébdd, was born in amrit Rao, 
Saka 1620 (A.D. 1698), and diod in Séka 1675 (A.D. 1753). He 
was a Deshast Bréhman of the Rigved, and was cmployed as Sir 
daftar or wanager to the Moghal subadar (Visa-moro) of Aurangébid, 
‘hero aro soveral styles of pootic composition, such as Arya Abhang, 
common to both the Mahratta and tho Brij Bhasha, a dialect of Hindi, 
‘The particular style nsed by Amrit Rao is called Katav, and oonsists 
of padas or long lines of sixty syllables each. He wrote the 
following works :—Démdji Pant Basad, an account of Daméji 
Pant, 2 subadar in the time of tho Béhmani kings ; Suka charitra, 
relating to Suk the gara of rija Parikshet of Dehli; Sudam oharitra, 
about Sudam, tho ally and friend of Kishenji ; Draupadi Vastra 
haran, or Duryodhana’s romoving the clothes from Draupadi the wife 
of Dharma riija ; Jiva dasha, or advice on lifo; Durvasa yatra, or the 
travels of the Durvas ; Ramachandra Varnan and Ganpati Varnan, 
relating to t4machandra and Gaupati; Markandeya churnika ; and a 
novel called Dkruva charitra. 


Mamiratt on Maurrart Brava.-A Doshast Bréhman of the mantra 
Rigved, and an inhabitant of Zaéhardbdd, a village in the Ahmadnagar 
district, near to tho river Godiivari, not far from Paitan. He was 
born in Saka 1637 (A.D. 1715), and dicd in Séka 1712 (A.D, 1790). 





© Vian, of the same eta, pomossca munch fame as 2 Sanskrit and Pid 
ksit wites, Ho was a Deshast Bidhman of the Madhava sect, and belonged 
to the Rigved. Véman became a sfdhu at an early age, und was the “yoni” 
‘or astrologem of Khoegaon in tho Batt&ia distnct. Ho died in Stha 1595 
(AD. 1673). Véuan translated the Bhagavat, the Bhitats, tho Ramayana, 
and the Cangal Hati, » Sanskrit work by Jegunith Pandit Rio Vadip. He alvo 
wiote the “Gita Sama Siok,” the“ Vidartha Dipika,” the “Nigam Bur” on the 
Binda teligion, and Sanskrit gamma. His other Sansiait works have not 
‘been picser ved. 

‘Raghunath Pandit was born in the 17th cantary and wrote abook called “ Nala 
Bhian,"' giving an account of the marriage between Nels and Damayentl, aa 
deccribed in the Mahd Bhdrate. 


‘Liremarun 
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=o His father Dado Pant was the kulkarni of tho village, and Mahipati 


Manipat, 


sueceeded him on his death. Mahipati was s very prolix writer 
and intolerably verbose. He wrote a historical record of the sages 
called Bhakts Vijaya in A.D. 1774, and followed this up with the 
Santa Lilamrita and the Bhakta Lilamrita. His other works are 
Santa Vijays ; Krishna Lilamrita; Rédha Séramrita ; Péndurang 
Méhétma ; Sant Méh4tma ; and Tukarfém charitra. Mahipati in his 
Bhakta Vijaya pleces Dnénoba, Namdov and Kabir as contom- 


poraries.* 


© Kabir could not have buen a contemporary of Dagnoba and Né&mdev, ws he 
flonrivhed betwoen the year 1380 und 1420 of the Christian era; whereas 
Dndnoba was born in A.D. 1272, and Namdov died in A.D. 1346, According to 
the Bharat Khund Kosh, Kabir was adopted by a Momin or Mahomedan weaver 
of Bensren. He wrote reveral works in Brij Bhdsha, and was a “chela” of 
Ramanand swami. His followers called “ Kibir Panthin” do nut worship idols 
or kill any animal, and interuurry with the Mahomedans. ‘The reform wrought 
hy Kabir wooms to have been very groat, and Mahipati atylew him “the Hhuwtrious 
Yavana devoteo.” 

Moro Pant, the most poplar of the Prdkrit waiters among the Hrébinuns, 
warn Vaishnava, bet wrote poems in honor of other gods ax well a» Vishnu. He 
was an inhabitant of Panalla in the Kolhapur district, and was born in Séke 
165i (A.D, 1720). Min father Rdmachanha Bépuji Paradkar wan a Dorhnst 
Kathuda Brahman of the Rigved, and was the kaikun uf Bapnji Naik Josi, the 
fnghdor of Baramatti, situated 40 ailos from Puna. Moro Pant aucccoded hin 
father, and uftera time, icceived a mansab of 600 rapes a year und wan 
allowed to retire to Pandbarpur. He adopted the “arya” style of composition, 
and hie works are very nnmerows. ‘They consixt of translations from the 
Maha Bhérata, the Ramayana, the tenth pert of the Bhogavat, anil o Sanskrit 
work on the Hindu religion by Sinkardchéryn called “ Pras-notturi-malika.” 
Tic also wrote the “ Sapte ati” relating to a Hindu goddons, tho “ Mallari 
mahétinn” on Khundoba of Jejuri, the “ Pandhari stuti” on Pandharpur 
Vittoba, the “ famuman varnan” relating to Hanuman, tho “ Kekivali,” and the 
“Sara shayaratna maulx” abont the deity. Moro Pant went to Benarea in Sika 
1710, but returned again to the Dakban and died at Pandharpur in Séka 2716 
(AD. 1794). 

Anand Phandi was # Deshast Brhhman of the Madhiondin Sokha, and wan 
born at Sengamnir in the Abmadaagar district in Sdke 1686 (AD. 1744). Ile is enid 
to have obtained the nume of “ Phandi" from his beliof in a Mahomedan fekir 
called Malik Phandi. His family surname waa “Gholnp,” and his father's name 
was Bbavdni Bh4va. Anand Phandi wrote several songs and hyzana in honor 
of the second Baji Rao, and = history of “Savai M&dhu Reo Fesbwa.” He 
died in Béka 1741 (A.D. 1819). 

‘Rém Joehi of Gholapur was a Deshast Bréhman of the Madhisndin Sekhs, 
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Some of the translations from Sanskrit into Mahratta that havo not Tas Bete 
been mentioned in the foregoing, are Sakuntala, Madhava and 
Malati, Voni Sanhar, Janaki Parinaya, Parvati Parinaya, Bhame 
‘Vilas, Madan Parijat, Mudra Rékshes, Madalasa-akhyan. Tho 
original works in Marathi ere, Hiranya Kasyapa Vadha, Révana 
‘Vadha and Bhfrata bhet, Daksha Prajapati akhyan, Harischandra 
akhyan, Angadu Srishtsi, Bhasmasur Vadha, Bhaumasur Vadha, 
Babhruvahan akhyan, Sudaina Charitra, Lakshman Sakti,Abhi mamju 
‘Vadha, Uttara-go Haran, Dakshioa-go Haran, Ahi Mahi akhyan, 
Ras Krida, Rukmini Swayamvara, Sita Swayamvara, &. The 
principal works of fiction in Mahratta are-—Munju ghora, Vichitra 
Pori, Kadambari Sar, Raja Madan, Chandra Prabha, Mukta Mala, 
‘Vishevas Rao, Mitra Chandra Kadambari, Sulochana and Madhava, 
Kishwar Sita, Saumag Bodhak Striya Chavitra, Mano Rama, Béldji 
Baji Rao, Basant Vilas. 


2. MAHOMEDANS. 
4. RELIGION. 


The Mahomedans are divided into fonr great sects,—Sonnis, 
Shidhs, Wahabis, and Mahdavis ; but all beliove in tho Unity of 
God, and in Mahomed as the Prophet of God." The Sunnis greatly 





and wan bora A.D. 1762. He wrote songe and hymna, and a nct of rules for 
making versos called “Chandomanjari.” He diod in Sika 1734 (A.D. 1812). 

Makunde Rao and Suddsiv Mankesvar were other Mahratta writers, end 
there are several more that can be traced up to the present time. Thoir works 
‘ave not of equal fame, and generally consist of “Lavanyas” in praino of heroes 
and females. 

© It was the great mission of the Arabian Prophet, to restore the worship of 
the Unity of God, at a time when his country was ennk in idolatry. In the 
earlier stage of hie carcer, Mahomed was supported by religious enthusiasm ; 
and even subsequently, when enforcing his doctrines and Apostolic claims, he 
appears to havo relied entirely on reason and eloquence. The Korén which he 
offered to the eastern world is written in an inimitable style, and its elegance, 
Purity of diction, and melody of sentences, constitute it the most postical work 
of the East, Its teachings cmanste with irresistible authority, and it is held 
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Reiges of the propondorate and form 98 por cont of the Mahomedans of tho dis- 
tzict, The Shighs come next, and thon the Méhdavis, whilo the 
‘Wéhabia are barely known. Aurangabéd farnished a gonial soil for 
the sproad of the religion of the Prophet, and was the contre of 
groat missimary movements in the 8th century of the Hijri. 





hy the Mahomedans in tho groatest respect and reverence. ‘The Kordn teaches 
tho Unity of God, and its conception of the Deity i, that of an infinite and 
etemal Boing, without furin or place, without ishue o likenens, present to our 
most secret thonghtn, eainting by the nevowity of hie own natae, and doriv- 
ing from hiniself all intellectual perfection. But thiv primmy idea of the God- 
head has nothing abstaact and mdistmet about it, God 2 not a mere philo- 
pophical Fust Cause, who stands aloof in unappoxbable mayuty, regulating 
dhe universe Ly estabhshed laws ; but he is an cvei-prosent, ever-working nergy. 
Tho teligion of the Koran is a stern and severe monotheinm. It fs Ktippod 
of all contiovery, and restiicts the imagination to @ plain and invaliable wor- 
ship. It has no wel of any kind ; no mystery and motaphysical subtlety ; no 
monastic establislunent and enthusiastic penance ; and it is eminontly piacti- 
cal, Mahomod’s preccpls ostablinicd the adoration of one God, and directed 
the oxtipation of sdolatry ; bat they also inculcated moral dutios, to regalato 
men's ations towards one another ; and the Korn ix const quently the chief 
anthonty fn all matters schmoun, social, cavil, commercial, miliary, judicial, 
Gimunal, and penal, Every Mahomedan is bin own pnest, for Islam is without 
@ priesthood. The doctors of the law are doctors of divinity, because the law 
is the Kordn ; but then functions aro ynificial and not nucerdotal, and they 
are supported by judu ral feos and the revennes of lands appropriated to imosques. 
There are five fuulamental ports of Islau,— 1 the profersion of farth, that 
“there in no God but God, and M thomud ix the Prophet of God” ; 2 charity ; 
3 pilgumuage to Mecca ; 4 the fast of the Rameén ; and 5 prayer. The Ma 
homedan religion is thus divided into two bianches,—fath and practice. Faith 
compiisos Lelicf in God, in hia Angels, Prophets, the rovelationa of the Koda, 
the resunection of the dead, the day of judgment, and God"s ubsulute decrece. 
Practice meiudos prayer, charity, fasting dmg the Ramzén, and pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Of these chief dutics, preye: in indisponsable, and ie the “ pillar of 
acligion,” and the “key to paradise.” Tt shonld be directed towards Mecca at 
five uppointed hown every day ; and washing and cleanliness are enjoined as 
aceensolicn to prayor. Alinagiving should embrace the one-forticth part of a por- 
son's property. Mildness, ubstinence fiom spirituous liquor, and toleration me 
also incukatod. It is obligatory on every Mehomedan to propagate Isluminn, 
und particular merit is ascribed to those who die in the cause of religion. 

The differences, &c. of tho Mahomedan sects may be briefly enumaated ag 
follows :— 

‘Tho Sunnis consider Abu Bakst, Omar, Ouman, and Ali to be the four vicars 
of Mahomed ; and observe tho “ Ashura” or 10th of Mohoram, becanso eeverat 
important events took place on that day, and Husein and Hasan suffered mar- 
tyrdem, They have mx books of traditions, and their canonical legists are the 
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now speak a corrupt form of Hindostani, but their aboriginal dialeat Language ore 


probably belonged to the Tibeto-Burman sub-farmly, and has been 478 4 


Jost for some tino, although a few Tibetan forms are still observed 
in the Mardthi, 


nacalaie desert the Sin het and die to the Tuhksk. ‘Lhe sanple Adjctive, 
with the Abbr Case of the thing compucd, < uulstor Oe Compu itne degree , 
and the sume Jur the © rpertauise, bot the words * ubove all, or sow partiles 
Corresponding to vn, SOxcessiwG co, me panel te the Adjeuve ‘Thue te 
noandozy between the nother and sontharm fumly am cud te Nuwer uy 
famskotu words and thon conuptons ve done ascd 1p the Louna, wine the 
Nmncrits of he scuth belong to then own pecalea timily 

The Nonus have two Nambos and two Gendo s but the Guyudtln and 
Mudthi hive theee Genders Dhe Nouns uc deo uskomd tohuc seven Cine 
Desde the Vou tise isan the Sunsknt , lthongh an reality they Jase seldom. 
amore Hin thiec or ub the utimast for pply the dchucncy 10 the anfle wane 
required to muk the dilacnt whtions of Nouns, by puts pled after the 
root, or separable utiles aOrvcd to the Nouns saving the sunc purpose as 
Prupositems Lhe Muathi, Handy, nd most of the northern veanwals have 
no flsion il tamination dor the Nommatyve and the cw mk of thy Accuative 
nenlso ah ent Lhe NGmmitiye os used for the Obycetne ma Nowe rating to 
inempiets things, wine for mmmite bangs, some et dhe Tingaiges have a 
sepa te form dor the Objective C ise, and am others the Ditwe eupphes ats plaice 
There seems tobe vpinely dbongard inilosion for the Ditve deuved front the 
"Tumi de, bat May Muller traces the Linde Jo to the Sinskirt suff ea, which 
rlugey uscd mode Gurshit as an expletive De Mgt Date bas 
Joos in Libct vod Alhuustin, thicogh cted wath the Ayre 
Avid picts da ‘the Abletive of the seth as clearly deaved fiom: the Sanskut 
fah and te Merdthi em auiy be denved from wos the Puiknt @ ‘The foster 
montil Case formucd by tke Mutth: xe os ecortaption from the Sunshait or Prabart 
For the Gente, the Gujutthe aw ws probsbly connected with the ‘Tamil 
anand the old Math: chem, wink the modan Sudthi fa 1s probably darved 
dy contraction drom the Tdu,u yokka ‘Phe Gantive wm the north a regula 
Adgcchyc, yen, im Niauber, Geode, ind Case, with the fubstintive, but 
atv not sui the sonth ‘hus, the turnamitions for the duclemaons of sume 
of the cance an the same , ind the terminations for the plaal ac also Isko thore 
fo thosingula In both these instuucrs they diflar om the Sausknt and igice 
with the fukish and moda Jinuiges In the north : nasi sound 1s ntio Ineed 
to mak the plunal , but tho general echuine 15 wdentical and only found an the 
Turkic vod Tata dualeets. 

The Pronouns ble the Numeuly ne northern and southern , the dormer being 
mere conmptions rf the Sinskrit, aml the Jattar alld to the Turamin One of 
the most stihiu, ju cuhatties by which Indiars connected with the Chunowe, 1s 
the ase oi hononhe Pronouns In the south, there 8 a xcgular singule: form, an 
hononfic form, and a plural form, tor tho Persons Pionvmis. In the north, the 
@p of Thndi and the apun of Mardthi stand fo. them all, The Sanskrit bAavan 
wsused m tho qame way, but it seems casci to detive ayn from the Taml. 
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uungugeot'me Tn religion, law, the sciences, and the arta of civilized hfe, the 
#7884 sonth as woll as the north, draw almoct exclusively from the Sanskrit ; 
anmmeecs 
but the connecting link between the two is not only the Sanskrit 
eloment, otherwise all the unity of the Indian nations would arise 
from Brahmanical institations, language, and Lterature, while among 
the tribes who are not of Brahmanical descent, there would be no 
bond or connection whatever. On the contrary, the non-Sanskritic 
banskntis and 


koaNiainw elements throughout India have a great resemblance to each other ; 





A vay pecul non Sanskrit schom an common to the Tatml, Gujaréth, 
Muathy, ce, and consste of double Pronoun of the Inst Peson plural 
In Gujuathi, hame x the hononfic tum, ud apane nfers to tho whok 
Anothu comukoce between the Gujuatli wd Tam i the ux of 
the partule @ as 4 Dctoastiative Pronoun , inl this may also be connected 
with the Marath: Aa, As, hen In the north, the Relate Pronouns we 
only couuptions of the Sinvkit yak, but they are rudy ud an fami 
diycomsc, and asin the south, the Paticepal tmunation av often substituted 
The cis of Pronouns ue formed mm much the sunc way 16 thos of Nouns, but 
the t¢ of the Hmdt Genitive 29 fiom rhe om Muyalim, a6 the harsh +4 does 
not dong to the banskitt, sal the nowthern form as cvsduntly « seftemng down 
ab the orginal sonthan syllibk  Ubire ue bhewise coincidences between the 
tuminitions of the Dative in ming of the nertharn ind outhan linguages, ind 
efile Accusdtiye ma few of them, which ue mdcpendcut of my Sinkntie 
anflaence 

‘Lhe meets of the Fanskit Conjuy ition, the tea Clisses, the three Vouwes, 
and the ton Moods unt Lenses have mone or less disappeared from the northern 
vermievdars ‘The Sanshot bis diflarcnt temunitions for the diflacat Tenws 
whucis the Conjugiten of Verbs in the vuniculus proccerds by mens of auxi- 
hhies ‘Lhe Present Paticaple Active in tho southern fumly, nceives the signs 
of Poisons as affixes to form the Present Indie itive , but m the nerth, the verb “to 
be” jounc to a Present Putiorple, serves for the Prcacat Indicative Both forms 
we used in Mudthi, according to the sense in which the Privent Tndioative 18 
uequncd The Sucond Peison Present Imperative 1 the io0t of the Verb, the 
letters of which in Regular Vaihs appeu in all the Moods, Tenses, and Persona; 
‘but tlas t kes place only in ouo half the Conjugvtions in Sanskitt Verbs in all 
the veinicwlata hive propeily spenking no Passive Voce, usmg instiad the 
Thud Porson Plural Active, with “ to go’ an the noith, and “ tofall’ m tho 
south The Negutrse Verb m the north hon the putnh na attached to the 
sugns of Persons, which never disappeirs , but in the south, the ma 16 between 
the Person md the Root, so that the @ becomes lost and the Negative Verb is 
shortcut thin the Affitraative The Past Tenso 1 marked by afhxes and not by 
picfiace as im Sanskut , and an Infimtive of very poptler use 1» formed by adding 
the same letters that are used tor the Dstive Singular of Nouns,o form quite 
unknown m Sanskrit —Sce Di Stevenson snd Rayendralal Mrtra im tho Journale 
of the Royal Aniate Socicty, London, Bengal, and Bombay Bianch 
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and the Turkish, Siberian, and Persian furnish the greatest number Le0qy got me 
of analogous words. The cultivated representative of the Aryan sopgaumnus 
tongue in India is Sanskrit, but it ceased before the beginning of 
the Christian era to bo « spoken Janguego, and was thus romoved 
from the influences of the usual sources of change. The Sanskrit of 
the present vernaculara is the Sanskrit ofa cortain age, when the 
languzgo had boon brought out of the simplicity and barbarism of 
the poriod, nearly into the stato in which it exists in the classic 
literatare of the Brahm: In the northern family, the Hindi 
contains the largest proportion of Sanskrit, about nine-tenths of its 
vocables being of this origin, and the Mardthi has the least, containing 
abont four-fifths. At the onset, the Bréhmans and the aboriginos 
freely coalesced, and tho vernacnlars consequently must have had a 
mixed character from a remote period. Judging from the Vedas, 
the admixture was not extensive, as the aborigines receded before the 
Aryan invasion ; and the interchange of vocables in the northern 
languages, show from 10 to 20 per cent which are of non-Sanskritic 
origin. Owing to the same cause, the dialects of the aborigines show 
a considerable atock of Sanskritic vocables, varying with the extent 
of their intercourse with the Bréhmans. 


It is sometimes difficult to distinguish. between the aboriginal and 
the Sanskritic element, on account of the changes produced by the 
natural process of phonetic decay and dialectic regencration. Soon 
after the death of Sakya Muni in the 6th century before Christ, 
there was a common vernacular for the north, called Gatha, which ato 
‘was a corrupt form of Sanskrit superinduced on an aboriginal tongue, 
and waa in use at the first great convocation of the Buddhist clergy. 





In the 3rd century before Christ, Asoka’s appeal to his 
people in favor of Buddhism ia written in Péli, which is a 
farther modification of the Sanskrit, The early Buddha temples 
contain long inscriptions which ane in neither pure Péli nor pure Pa, 
Sanskrit, but near to both, and intelligible through their medium, 

‘The Péli atands midway between the Banskrit of Panini and the 
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Languageatthe grammar of Vararuchi who flourished in tho time of Vikramaditya ; 
and # careful examination of the Asoka edicts, makes it clear, that 

rin, the Péli is a stago in the process of assimilation and differentiation, 

which the Sanskrit and the aboriginal dialects have undergone, from 
the Vedic period to the vernaculars of our day. 


In tho first century before the Christian ern, a number of dialects 
arose such as Maghédi, Saurnseni, Marathi, &c., bearing the names 
of some of the principal provinces of the time. They assumed their 
Position ay distinct vernaculars in the dramatic literature of 
Vikramaditya ; but their mutaal differonevs were slight, and they 

Prauit, were all known by the common name of the Prikrit. The omcour- 
agement given by the Buddhists to the vernacular tongues, tended 
to throw Sanskrit s good deal into the shade, and loft its cultivation 
to tho moro rigid ritunlists. Tho development of tho northern 
vernaculars continued up to the 12th or 13th century, when they 
assumed something of the form in which they now appear. 


Marathi. In regard to tho present Maréthi, tho analysis of twelve pages 
taken separately throughout Molesworth’s dictionary, gives a total of 
about 50,000 words ; of which 10,000 may be reckoned as primitives, 
and the rest derived from these. Of the primitives, 5,000 may be 
called Sanskrit, and 2,000 more are still Sanskrit, though consider- 
ably corrupted. Of the remainder, 1,000 are Persian and Arabic ; 
and 2,000 belong probably to the language of the aborigines, as 
they agree in many points with the Tolugu, Kanarese, and Tamil. 
An examination of this Jast element also shows an intimate connec- 
tion between the Hindi, Mardthi, and Telugu. A largo proportion of 
the Persian and Arabic words relate to government, and to new phases 
of civilization oxpressive of the laws, religion, and arts, which the 
Mahomedans brought into India. The Moghals introduced Persian 
as the language of businoss, and its study has taken a deep root in 
the habits and customs of the people. The Maréthi in like manner, 
was adopted by the Mabrattss as the language of business, It isa 
very oxpressivo langunge, and with the sources to draw upon 
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already mentioned, ia capablo of being applied to al! the purposes of tanpege tine 
science and literature. It abounds in what havo been called imita- 

tive words (onomotopeia), and is reckonod rather harsb, becanso — Marsm. 
none of the Sanskrit lettera have been softencd down as in the Hindi 

and Qujar&thi. There aro also local variations in the language, 

which almost amount to difforent dialects, but they are not of suffi- 

cient importance to morit any particular notice. 


The Bréhmans of the Mahratta country have kept up the uso of the perangar. 
Devandgari more than any of their neighbours, They never write 
Sanskrit in any other charactor, and many Mabhratta books are 
written in it. They havo however, anothor churacter called  Modh,” — «atoan:" 
meaning the broken character, for the transaction of business and 
opistolary correspondence. It is ascribed to Heméd Pant of 
Devgarh or Daulatébdd, but the Brdlmans call it “ Paishach Lipi” 
ot the character of demons. It is nothing but the Négari, rounded a 
little, and one or two lotters borrowed from the alphabois of the 
south of India, This forms a character better fitted for writing with 
despatch than Nagari, tho lotters of which aro not well adapted for 
cursive writing. 


ce. LITERATURE, 


The Mahrattas have a litorature of their own written in Prékrit, 
which is the prosont spoken language in an antiyne dress, and 
without any of the additions introduced by tho Mahomedana. The 
literature cannot boast of great antiquity, extent, or originality ; but 
it exercises an influenco over the popular mind, and may be denomi- 
nated a living literature, 23 the mass of tho peuple ie still powerfully 
effected by indigenous authorship. It is in tho Prikrit that most of 
the literary works in repute among the Mahrattas are written; and 
scarcely with any exception, all these compositions aie in verse. The 
Mabratta Bréhmans can vie in their knowledge of the common stores 
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of Sanskrit literature, with the Bréhmane of most provinces of India; 
and there are instances of writers like Sridhar, who added their con- 
tributions to the general treasury. The country also abounds in okhare, 
or prose narratives of particular events, written in the language at 
present spoken, Most of these treatises have a place in the M’Kenzie 
collection of manuscripts ; but they are of an inferior order, being 
fall of dry detaila, and making too free a use of Persian and Arabic 
words, to serve as models of style. The chief writers havo scarcely 
touched on war, and their works are almost exclusively religious. 
Love only enters in the reproduction of Hindu mythology, as in the 
Purdns ; but there is vory little like the Sakantalé or Damayanti of 
Sanekrit authors.* A class of writings called ‘ Lavénya” treats of 


* Tho Brdhmans developed a noble language and preserved an unrivalled 
literature ; but tho inheritance was handed down to a great oxtent orally, and 
there ure no Sanskrit manuscripts of remote antiquity. Besides being pocta 
and philosophers, the Bréhmuns were law-givers, administrators, men of soicnoe, 
aud posta ; and added a vast body of theological Hterature, which they con:poved 
at intervals between B.C. 800 and A.D, 1000. Sanskrit worke are almost entirely 
written in verse, au being easier than prose to transmit by word of mouth. A 
Sanskrit prose style grew up during the carly age which followed that of tho 
‘Vodic hymns ; but it soon died out, and was taken up for the Buddhist legends 
written in Gaths, Pali, and Prikrit reepectively, which encoveded cach other ae 
the spoken dialects of ancient India. ‘The Hindus believe thet the Vedeo existed 
from all time, or at least from B.C. 3001 ; but European scholars huve inferred 
from astronomical dates, that its composition was guing on about B.O. 1400. 
‘The Vedio bymns seem to have been the work of certain families of Bishis, somo 
of whose names havo been preserved, auch ae Vyasa, or the fitter together ; but 
there were shout twenty-eight Vyesas, who were incarnations of Brahma and 
Vishnu, and the name was rather indiscriminately used. Many of tho Vedio 
hymna are also sttributed to Narada, one of the attendants at the throne of Brah- 
ma. Tho Vedas are the divinely inspired pealms, and consist of the Rig Veda, 
the Sama Vode, the Yajur Veds (subdivided into the black and tho white Yajur), 
and the Atharva Veda. As the ceremonies of the priests were elaborated, the 
prose Brahmanss, containing the divinely inspired theology, wero compiled and 
attached to each of the Vedas. The Kelpa and the Grihya Sutres which followed, 
are the sacred traditions (emriti), and elaborated still further tho Brahmenical 
system of sacrifice. Tho Upeniahada, the Aranyakas, and the comparatively 
modern Puranas, make upa large body of doctrine, mixed with mythology, popu- 
Jar tales, and superstitions. The Code of Mama in ite present form, is probebly 
not sarlier than B.C. 500 and later than B.C. 300. Tho Bréhmana claim it to be 
of divino origin, and it originelly contained 100,000 verses. Nerade shortened the 
book by 12,000 verses, and Sumati by another 4,000, but only 2,685 nre extant st 
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love, but in its most sensual aspect. The Raméyana and the Mahi sestor of 
Bhérata are related in stories every night throughout India, and are 

eung at all love assomblies, marriage feasts, temple services, village 

fostivals, and at the receptions of chiofs and princes. 


The majority of the Mabratta authors were Vaishnavas, and the 
greater portion of them Bauddho-Vaishnavas, There 1s not 2 single 
Saiva author of eminence, and yet four-fifths of the Bighmans who 





the present day The Code of Manu is the legal foundation of the whole social, 
1ulgious, econunue il, and pohtacal system of Hindu bic 


Modetn philology dates fiom the study of Binshit, ind Pintm, who hved 
about BO 350, wis the architect of Baniknt grainmi It has been ascortained 
that the Cuhest gruuma: of the Pah, m which the gic it body of Buddha Litera 
tun wis written, wis composedin the Dakhin Sinskut htaitwe, wut from 
nhgton, plulosophy, law, and giammu, conasts monly of two great epics and the 
rant, besides several troatiaen on astonumy, mutiphvaics, mithematies, and a 
vant body of k.gcnd uy and mystic poctiy ‘Thc Mahi Bhataty 1s attubuted to 
‘Vyasa, and the incidents winch it 1 cords, probably took plec betwen BC 1200 
and BC 643, although its compu! tron in sty prescnt fora must have happened 
va dtcotunes lite, Panm (BC 360) and Mug uthencs (BC 300) do not allude 
to 1b, but Dion Chrysostomos mentuons it im AD 75 The Ramay ini of Valemhi 
1s wenn to 1px ried about B.C 1000, but it could act bive been put togethe: 
an ath present form many centunes before Chirst ‘Ibe chuf of tho late 
banskrit cpics we the Raghu vansa and the Kumara sunbhaiva of Kildisa, the 
J ithe: of the Bunsknt drama, and the astronomie! dates wluch these poems 
{uimsh, show that they could not have becn compoed before AD 350 Hum- 
boldt wrote 1 tollows, regandiag this cclebrited anthor —“ Kalidasa ano 
masterly discuber of the influcnee wiach nutme oxerees upon the minds 
of lovers Tondciness an thr exprestion of feoling and 1chncen of creative 
iiney, hive ssugned to lnm Ins lotty plice im the poets ot all nations” 
‘Lhis prome 16 raainly deserved by hw two diamas, the Sukuntali ond. 
the Vikrama Urvaez The Vilouma Chuntra wan composed by Si Deva 
Kuidass flouuvhed at the conrt of Vikramaditys, a gucat pitron of 
learning, who 1 genetally placed m the 5th or 6th contuy of the Chis 
tinn ein, but there weie several kings of this name from BC 56 to 
AD 1050, ind the works of the poeta and philosophers who formed the 
“ mne gems” of lus court, appear to have been composed at intervals during 
this long pertod The arts and sciences weie introduced very early from the uorth 
of Indha into the Dakhan , and Sanski1t poet: y flounshed in vanous provinoss, until 
the vernaculars wee also generally employed for productions of ths nature. 
Manu and other writers have included poets among the “fapta anga” or seven 
oinamenta requinte et the courts of all legal mousrchs , and a great deal of half 
religious, halt amoious poetry, together with a vast amount of domestic narrative 
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cultivate literature are Saives, but thoy had a contempt for the 
vernaculars as 2 medium for religion and philosophy, whereas the 
Bauddho-Vaishuavas did not hositate to use a language intelligible 
to all. The Bauddho-Vaishnavas are consequently the fathers 
of Mshratta literature, and the most distinguished authors 
belong to their sect. Their rise may be assigned to the 
last quarter uf the 13th century; and their principal writers 
were Dndnoba, Niémdev, Sridhar, Eknéth, Tukarfém, &e. The 
Banddho-Vaishnavas tried to propagate the tonets of their scet, by 
associating them with the popular legonds current among the Hindus. 
The older Marathi works are different in grammar and style from the 
Marathi that is now spoken. A portion of the Sitavéhana Saptasati 
writton in the Mardthi form of Praikrit, was obtained by the lato Dr. 
Bhau Ddji from a Bréhman of Bassim. Dndnoba, who wrote hia 
commentary on the Bhagavat Gita iu A.D. 1350, is also antique in 
style and phraveology ; and so is Mukunda rifja who procoded him 
and flourished ut the end of the 12th and the beginning of the 13th 
contury. Tho Maréthi language however, was tolerably sottlod at 
tho tino of Mukunda réja aud Dndnoba, and there is a greater 
difference between the Mahdrdshtra-Prakrit of the Sétavfhana Sap- 
tasati and tho Mardthi of D»dnoba, than betweon the latter und the 
present Marsthi. 


in the form of novels, was written in the nnmorous capitals of medimval 
Lnilin. There we exhaustless legend» of Krinina ; and separate epinoden of Nala 
and Damayunti, Devayani and Yajati, and Cuandrahasa und Bikys, illustrating 
respectively, faithlexsnesa in love, mutital fidelity, and the fickleness of fortane, 
‘The Purdnas recount the decds of the gods of the Didlmnuns ; but the older 
works among them were cither lost, or were incorporated in the compilations 
that were made from tho 8th to the 16th century A.D, They havo practislly 
superseded the Vodas, and during the last ton centuries, have formed the sacred 
Hierature on which modern Iinduism rests. The Dravidians have no ancient 
Titerature like the Vedas, and Dr. Caldwell ascribes the oldest work in any 
southern language to the 8th or 9th century of our era, The literature of tho 
Period belonged to the Jains, and was superseded about the 12th century by a 
‘Vaishnava Hiteratnre, which again made way for Siva writings about tho 18th 
century. —Beo Dr. Hunter's linperiel Gazetteer, article “India ;" Dr. Birdwood’s 
Andustrial Aris of India, &c. 
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the emperor's minister, into the Kadaria order. He died in H. 1104, Religion of we 


and was buried outside the Paitan gate of the city of Aurangsbdd. “oa 
Shah Nor was sueceoded as “kaliph” by Shah Mazlum, and thelatter 
by Shéhabu-d din Farrakdbadi. 


Shzh Unds Kaddari flourished at Harsul in the time of Aurangzib. saan onan 
He probably came from Constantinople, and belonged to the Auvas- 
Jilar order of dervishos. Kanduriis a feast held in his honor. The 
eldors of the “ Kalbay Kadar ka fukir” como from Bidar to Siwar 
in the Baizapur taluk. Tho mombevs of this ordcr aro often absorbed 
in silent meditation, with eyes closed or fixed on tho ground. There 
is a Kalbay Kadar tekki¢h at Budnapor near Jalna, and another Xatbsy Kidaiv. 
close to the Killa Arak in the city of Aurangébid. When the litter 
was desorted, it was sold to the Shidhs of the city, who converted 
the place into a burial ground. The wealthier Shiéhs only tempo- 
rarily interred their dead in the cemetery, and afterwards transferred 
the remains to Korbola. Shahub Jang, unclo of tho Inte Sir Salar 
Jang, was buried in this comotery. An inscription over his tomb 
gives tho date of his death as H. 1210. 
Cursutia.—This order is a sub-division of the Kddarii, and cht. 
contains some of tho most famous saints of tho Dukban, Shih Mun- 
tajabu-d din, surnamed “ Zar Zari Zar Baksl-,* meaning “generous,” 
waa one of the earliest of tho Chishtias, and was sent to tho Dakhen 
by Nizému-d din Autia of Debli, in the boginning of the 8th contury sin wana 
Hijri. Ho was accompanied by 700 disciples, and is said to have 
converted a Hindu princess near a well at Roza. The place is called 
“ Sohan baoli”” or “ pleasing well,” and the princess is buried closo 
to the saint. 
Shih Burhdnu-d din studied under Nizimu-d din Aulja, the surnanw-a aim, 
sultdnu-] mashaikh of Dehli; and Saiod Mahomed of Karmania 
relates in the “Seynru-l Aulia,” that Burliinu-d din was invested 
with the mantle and cap, the symbols of the kaliphat, in succession 
to the sultdnu-l mashaikb. Other writers state, that on the death 


of Shah Muntajabu-d din at Yaulatdbdd, his brother Burbdou-d din 
we 
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Relimon of te was sent to succeed hinr, and was rvompanicd by 1,400 disviplea It 


Burkdewd cs, 


Hatned ain, 


appears more probable however, that Bmhdun-d din suceeeded the 
sultdnu-I mashaikh as kaliph, and that he emigrated to the Dakhan 
when suitan Mahomed Tugblik Shéh transferred the capital from 
Dolhi to Daulatébid. Mujudu-d din in his “ Bakiat-el-Gharib” 
gives a biography of Burhénu-d din; and Klaji Saind Baksh and 





Shamsu-d din, the nephew of Hasan lin es Sanjari, wore the partiewlar 





friends of the saint. Burhéna-d din ith wed wausie and diving in 
tho religious esercisos at his convent. He romained for some time 
at Daulatéb.fd and then left for Roza, where he died in I, 741, 
Shaikh Zainu-d din Daud was born at Shitas in H. 701 and went 
to Delhi by way of Mccoa. To studied undor Manliéna Kamalu-d 
din of Samana, and came with him to Daulatubdd. The authear of 
tho “ Mayrat-al Walaych” mentions that Zainu-d din ov his arrival 
at Daulatdbad, disapproved of the singing and dancing in tle convent 
of Burhdnu~d din ; but when he vinted the “ telhivh,’’ he was 
porfectly satisfied, and ho and his companions wero initiuted in the 
Chishtia order, Shaikh Zainu-d din held tho office of *kizi" at 
Daulatdbéd, and in H. 757 was invested with the muntle of the 
kalipbat, but did not actually succeed till after Burhdan-d din's 
death in UJ. 741. Shakh Husain has sevorded all the sayings of 
Zainu-d din in his ‘¢ Hi 
nultan Mahomed Tugblil 
the other inhabitanis. After tho death uf the sultan, his successor 
Firoz Shih permitted the suint to return to Daulatéhdd.  Zainu-d 
Hy respected by tho Bdlmani hing sultan Malmud, 





atu-l Kalul,” sod mentions thatin H. 747, 





directed him to lowe for Dehli with 











din was g) 
who was first reproved Ly the saint for misgoverament. Malik 
raja the founder of the Faraki dynasty of Kénderh became ono af 
Zainu-d din’s disciples, and when tho noat sovercign Nasirud 
din Nasir Khia Faruki captured Avirgurh in A.D. 1599, Zainu-d din 
went capresely from Daulat.(hiid to Asirgarh, to tonder hin congra- 
tulationa, It was to commemorate this visit that the town of Zaindlitd, 
on the loft bank of the Tapti, was founded aftor him ; and Burhdnpur 
wp the opposite bark was founded about the eame time in honor of 
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Burhinu-d din. Zainn-d din died in H. 771, and a handsomo syaon of the 


Mihenedans, 
Zam d din, 





mausoleum was erceted over his tomb at Roza, which is visited by 
devout Musilndus of the Dakhan. The relics of the “ parahan” aud 
“t&y" given (o Burliinued din on «weeeding to the haliphat, are 
carefully proseryed in a wooden bes pliced um one of the apa (nents 
of Zammed dia “darga.” Fxery year on the 12th Rabia-l Awal, 


the sacred. hair of the Vrephet is first Shown to yisilors, and then the 





7 andatiw Lhenesse of some of the most 


 parahan,” the “4 2j, 
sacred personages among the Mahomedans are exhibited. The tombs 


of Asan Shah, of iy Bogan, and ofa Mahomedan saint, are ina 





-amall enclosure to the east of Zunu-d dim's mausoleum ; while 
Aurangzib’s tomb lies {o the west. Opposite this last isa large 
quadrangular courtyard, having open-fronted buildings on all sides, 
and a “ nakar-hiana” or music hall at the east end. The west end 
is nsod as a school where the Korin is taught, and gi.es access to 
an innor comtyard which contains a number of graves. Facing the 
entrance is the shrine of Burhénn-d din ; and a little to the right is 
the lust resting-place of “Asaf Jith and of one of his consocts. To the 
left is tho tomb of Nasir Jang, the son of “Asaf Jhb, who at one time 
contemplated rubellion against his father, but overcome by contrition 
for his conduct, performed penance at the toni) of saint Zainued din, 


Saiad Yousaf or Shah Rijn Katd was instracted by Chardgh suat rouny 
Dehlwi to proceed to the Dahan, and arrived thera in H. 726. 
Ho way accompanied by his sous Saind Chanda and Saiad Mahomed 





Banda Nawde smnamed “ Gaysu Dataz” of “the long-ringletted.” 
‘Tho lattor is tho patrou saint of Gulbarga. Naiad Yousaf was a Sufi 
 manhaikh,” and wrote a religious poom called  Tuhfot-en- 
nasayob.” Ho diod in H. 726 and was buried ut Roza. 


Amit Hasan bin es Sanjari came from Seistan and was a disciple seur mesan 
of Ninimu-d din Aulia. Ho was called tho“ Sidi of Hindostan,” 
and recorded all his preeeptor’s sayings in the “ Fawaid-ul Fawad.” 
His “ Lataifal-AshraG,” is full of jokes; arid his writings were 
eulogised by Jami the Persian poet, by Shaikh Faizi, and by othora 
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ot the He loft for Daulatébdd on the transfer of the capital from Dehli, and 

Amir Hawn died in H. 737. His tomb is outside of Roza, and is surrounded by 
a wall, but has no dome over it, Students offer sugar on the 
threshold of the tomb on Thursdays, to improve their memories, A 
mosque and “ tekkigh” aro attached to the tomb ; and close by is 
the grave of the poot Mir Gholnm "Ali’Azad Balgrémi of the 12th 
century Hijri. 

Fas xtd ane Mauldna Faridu-d din the Adil was one of the leading disciples 

of Burhénu-d din and died 17 days before his preceptor. His tomb 

lies to the west of that of Muntaj 





xan Huw, ‘Kbéji Hasain was born at Shir, and was a merchant. His son” 
Zainu-d din started for Mecca en route to India ;and Khdji and 
his brothor came to Debli in search of Zainu-d din. They then left 
for Daulatdbaéd where they settled down and died, and were buried 
to the north-east of Roza. In former days, religious Mahomedans 
spent 40 days in this dome, in prayer and fasting. 


itm. @ an, Nizému-d din came in the 8th centary Hijri, and Barhénu-d din 
gave him a * turra” or crest for his turban, and the title of “ Saidus 
Sadat” or “ chief of chiefs.” Te lef. Daulatébéd for Paitan, and 
on his way, pulled down a Hemid Pant temple dodicated to a demon 
called BL 
Sadat performed a “ ch 





, and ercoted a mosque and dome over its ruins. Saiad 





la” or fast for 40 days within the dome, and 
after his death a cenotaph was raised to his memory. The patelship 
of the village of Bhirkan which he popnlated, was for a long time in 
the hands of Saiads, whose tombs are scattered over the kasba and 
pet, and are objects of veneration to the inhabitants. Saiad Sadat 
proceeded on his journey, and subducd a Hindu goddess who presided 
over Paitan. Ho peopled the eastern portion of the town and died 
in H. 792. On the Urus day, the spire of the dome over his tomb 
is adorned by the Maimars or builders of Paitan with a “ turra” or 
tuft, at the ceromony called  tarra churhana,” to commemorate the 
crested turban which Saiad Sadat wore. The Maimars, the Dhanday 
. Mouins, and the descendants of the Moghals and Persians who set~ 
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tied about Paitan in the time of Aurangzib, are among the‘ khadime” "sheen a toe 
of Baiad Sahib. A date stick, and a “ kutchkoal” or beggar’s bowl 
which belonged to tho asint, are carefully preserved in the darga- 
Newly married porsons porambulate the tomb threo times, and place 
offerings of food in the beggur’s bowl. Biwa Ramzén or Kinoba was 
a Hindu sorcerer who was converted by Saiad Sadat. He was callod 


Bawa Ramzan, from having been converted in tho month of Ramzén ; 


Nasamned don, 


and died at Tisgaon Marri near Ahmadnagar. He was held in great 
reverence; and a pitcher with which he drow water for 12 yours and 
filled a large jar for Saiad Sadat to wash in, is preserved in the darga. 


Soliman Shah, a rich dervish, accompanied Aurangzib in hiy Soma sham 
early cspeditions into the Dakhan, and retired to Géndapur whero 
hedied. His darga is inthe “ barra tekki¢th” close to the “ shithi 
biigh” or royal gardon, A cenotaph and lamp-pillar to Zinda Shih 
Madar were also erocted in the “ barra tekki¢h” by Azmatu-lla, » 
son of Soliman Shah who joined the Khadman sect of the Madaria 
order, Habibu-lla or Hakkani Haknuma flourished at Ranjani in the 
Jélna taluk ; and respect is paid to his memory by the Hindus and 
Muhomedans, especially by the females. Jana Shéh Mian came in 
the time of tho first Nizam, and settled at Seona, where he practised 
fixed meditation. A hill si, miles from Kanhar, near Nandarbari, is 
called “ Kalandor-ki-péhar,” possibly after one of the Kalandri "atnin. 
order, which is a branch of the Chishtia. Shéh Bu ’Ali Kalandar 
came with Burhfnu-d din, and is said to have had his seat on a huge 
boulder, close to one of the Kauhar hills. Groat roverence is paid 
to this boulder by the Hindus and Mahomedans of the surrounding 
country. Shh Bu ’Aliafterwards wont to the Panjab and died there. 
‘The Mewdtis of Kunjkhaira in the Kanhar taluk, belong cither to 
the Chishtia or some other branch of the Kédaria order. A little to 
the cast of Kunjkhaira is a darga to Jangli Shéh Mian, and another 
to Chumman Shah Dulah. 


Suarrania—aA branch of the Kéderia, in which the members masanu 
repeat their devotions with great rapidity. Arif Alla Shah was 
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Agigion of tho ehout tho earliest arrival in the Dakhan, who belonged to this sect. 
He was buried in his “‘ tekki¢h” outside the western gate of "Ambad, 
Mattar near a mosque about 400 years old, called “ Rin khami masjid.” 
Saiad Ahmad of Gujarét spread the Shattaria sect in Aurangébdd, 
probably in the timo of Aurangzib. Ho was a follower of Burhfou-d 
din, and his shrine is outsido the Jafar gate. 


Rowk sha. Razaxe Saaut—A branch of the Kadaria fotmded by Abdul Razak 
of Baghdad. Arif Sluh Sain of this sect eamo to ’Ambad, where he 
destroyed a Iindu tomplo and erected a mosque on its site. His 
“€ tekki¢h” and tomb are to the north of ’Armbad ; and the gravoa of 
hin six successors aro close by. Shér Ali Shih Sain arrived from 
the Panjab, and his “ tekkiéh” and tomb are near the Shéhgarh 
darwaza of ‘Ambsd. The remains of a furnace ate close by, where 
he made amber beads which he distributed to fakirs, &c. Shdh 
Khaksar camo from Bijapur to Roza in the time of Akbar, and 
his “ tekkiéh” and tomb are at Sulibbajan. He established the 

Kneker. Khakedri eect at Daulatébdd ; and the graves of several of his 
followers are near his tomb. Tho Mohkam Shahi is another branch 
Mohkem Bhat. of the Kadaria to which Data Wili of "Ambad belonged. Data 
WéAli novor loft his ‘ tekki¢h” which is outside the Jdlna darwdza, 

and when he died, was buried in the convent. 





Yen Ales. = Jaw Arta SAANL—A soct foundod at Jdina by Jén Mshomed, 
who was born at Sinnur ocar Delhi in H. 1030, He was carly 
loft an orphan, and started with his brother for Baghdad y and oft 
completing his studies, was instructed at the tomb of ’Abdul Kadar 
Jilani to proceed to the great spiritualist, Miranji of Burhdupur. 
After studying with Miranji for five years, Jén Mahomed’s name ¥.2a 
changed in open congregation to Jén Alla (Life of God), and that 
of bis brothor to Bab Alla (Door of God). In H. 1046 he started 
for Mecca accompanied by the ancestors of the present ‘¢ khiidims ;”” 
and on his journey, was assisted by the “ Jins.” Aftar an absence of 

y nana, twelve years Jén Alla was instructed to proosed to Jilnapur, which 

‘ he did by way of Baghdad. On arriving at Aurangébid, he ocoupied 
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a chamber on the left of the Jumma masjid of Malik Ambar, and was "gigon ofthe 
quite a recluse, performing the “ Sunnat” prayors in his own room, Jan atts, 
and only tho “ Fars” prayersin the mosque. His sanctity was noised 

about, and he was invited to Jdlnapur by Khiji Bur Khurdar the 

fanjdur, Aurangzib also wished to sce him and wont for the purpose 

to tho Jumma masjid, and even to the  Hujra” or chamber, but did 

not succecd in his object. A copy of a letter is still shown, which is 

suid to have hoon written to Jén Alla by order of Aurangzib, The 

emperor next sent his vizior, but befare the lattor sould come, Jdn 

Alla and his brother had quictly gone away to Mungi Paitan, and 

from thence proceeded with Abdur Rahman, the deputy favjdar, to 
Jdinapur. Aurangzil then sent prince Muazanin to Jdlaapur, and the 

saint received the prince kindly in a small dwelling in a mango grove 

whore dfn Alla's tomb has since Leen ercetod. It was on this 

occasion that Jan Alla received a sanud for fivo hundred bighas 

of Jand nearJdlnapur, whore Kddardbid and the cantonment now 

stand, 

Shab Abdul Wahab, or “Janazi Réwao,” 2 “ Klddim’” of Jdn  xiodine, 
Alla, conducted the funeral services for the colony of Kadaifbad. Ho 
compelled the “Jins” to carry him on his cot to Bijapur, te moet 
Shab Azimu-d din or “ Tazim Turk” who mistook him for Jin Alla, 

Of tho other ‘ khddims,” Hidayat Alla H. 1070 copied Lndm 
Gazib’s work in the Kufie character. In H. 1085 °Ali Bin Mahomed 
wrote the “ Monovarul Kalub,” a work on spiritualism, TIdji Shah 





email was buried ut Béjipura in Auraugdbéd ; and his grandson 
Amam Alla’s tomb is near Jén Alla’s in Jalna, Amam Alla wrote a 
Persinn work in H, 1169, Saiad *Abdulla was a “ mohudis” versed. 
in tradition ; and Mian Héji Mahomed Kasim was tutor to Baéhddur 
Shih. Mir-al Hasan wasa studious khidim who died at Haidarébdd, 
and his remsins were transferred to Kddarébdd. He was a pro- 
minent subject of H. H. N&siru-d-Daula, and was contemporary with 
Maulvi Shojau-d din of Haidar&bad, and Alla W4li Sahib of Burhan- 
pur, two of the most learned men of the time. Nur-al Hasan or 
Gholami Sébib collected » number of books, and had the honor of 
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Rplgion otthe bringing from Mecca, a sopy of the Korén, and a sacred book called 


Kadai 
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“ Dalail-us Sharif,” which he kept in JdIna. The clan of Ghori 
Path4ns found about JéIna belong to the “ khédims” of Jéan Alla. 
They fought under Ranmust Khan against raja Sambha of Sattéra ; 
and Nahir Khén, a Ghori Pathan, held Jéina in jaghir. According 
to an inscription, Nahir Khdn built the "Ambad darwdza with a 
bastion on cach side, and a well and masjid for his spiritual director 
Sbéh Miran. There is another mosque close by, which was built by 
Sultan Mahomed, son of Malik Abdulla Beg, faujdar of Jalna. 
Nirgun Shzh Wéli came from Bengal, and lived as a recluse at 
Nidhdra, two miles north of JéIna, ‘His principle was, “ retirement 
from the oyes of the world, and cessation from seeking the honor and 
respect of any one.” When Aurangzib was at Jéina, he is said 
to have visited Nirgun Shih Wali. Many othors called to soo him, 
including Jin Alla, Bab Alla, rija Bagh Sawar, &c., and Nirgun 
received them, scated on a stono which is still pointed out. He also 
paid return visits, and took with him a starling (mata), which was 
always his companion and was able to talk Thoro i» a story 
current, that Nirgun was mardered by tho patels of Nidhfra and 
Tandulw&ra, for the sake of this maina, which Jin Alla coveted 
It is said that throe days after Nirgun’s death, Jiin Alin gave « gvoat 
feust to all the dervishes, on which occasion, the maina pointed out 
the corpse of Nirgun, and denouncing Jén Alla as bis murderer, fell 
down dead upon its master. From that day, Jén Alia was stigma- 
tised as “ Jan Alla mena mar,” and the fwkire of the Nakshbandi, 
Kédaria, M@daria, Rafai, Sada Sohag, and Jaldli orders, and the 
numerous sects to which these gave rise, consider the khfdims of 
Kédarfébdd ont of caste and will not eat with them. The khdims 
on the other hand deny the accusation, and assort that there was no 
talking bird, but that the maina refers to a woman named mana. 
They further state that the woman was instructed to say that she had 
been cruelly wronged, because the other dervishes were envious of the 
500 bigahs of land which the khddims possessed. Regarding Nirgan 
the khddims and the patels of Nidb@ra and Tandulwdra affirm, that 
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ship callod ‘¢ Tahajud,” the intensity of his dovotion wna so great, 
that his head and limbs fell asunder.* 


Havat—Founded in Syria in the 6th century Hijri by Saind 
Ahmad Refii, nephow to Abdul Kidar Jilani. ‘Tho Rafilis aro cclo- 
beated for thoir penances with red-hot irons, and are also called 
“howling dervishes.”” ‘The order was introduced into Aarangdbéd 
by Hahmat Alla Shh Rafai in the time of Aurangzib ; and the mom- 
bors became very numerous ia tho days of H. H. Niziin ’Ali Khin, 
whon thero wore 360 housos belonging to thom in Aurangéhdd, 
During tho subahship of Shabar Yir Jang, tho Tafdis ont thom- 
solves with lances whenever alus were rofused them. Itabmat Alla 
can:e from Baghdad, and lived for thirty yoars in Mosafar Shih'n 
“tekhigh,? Io thon moved into a house in Aurangpura which 
Aurangzib’s steward built for hin. His tomb is beyond the wostern 
gato of Aurangtbfd. Medina Sabib camo from Medina, and his 
fronzy as a Rafifi ia still spoken of by derviehes. Ho was buried 
insido the Jafar darwdéza. Masum Shih was a famed Raffi of 
‘Tisgaon Mori, ton kos from Paitan towaids Ahmadnagar. Hoe often 
visited KAdardbid and built 2 “tekkich” near the “ Rangér 
khirki” Ho was buried in front of the “ darga” of Nur Shéh Wali. 
Chand Bi founded Chundaigaon in tho Baizapur taluk, and bold 
it in fief under Malik Ambar. I¢ is said that tho carth from the 
gravo of Chand Bi has 2 salutary effect on those bitten by snaker, so 
that she probably belonged to the Saadé order, tho fakirs of which go 
about with snakes, The ordinary snake jugglers of tho district are 
called “ Miran-Summa-ke-garuri,” and aro followers of Miran Sum- 
ma, whose shrine is at Mirj Tajgaon near Kolhapur. 





© The word “Nirguu” suggests © connection with ‘ Nirv&na.” and the 
story of tuis saint hus an under-cunent of Buddhism. Tho Bnddhiste aym- 
Pothised with Mahomedenism, and Nirgua’s maina in probably the Daitya 
mana who is said to have boon killed by Khundoba. ~The reverence paid to 
secrod houldors in derived from the abdMgines; and rajé Bagh Suwar, and 
even Jda Alla and Béh Alla aro belived to have boen converted Hindus. 
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adigim afte BrazaNt—Originated with a disciple of Nisamu-d din Aulis, 


Badan. 


abdul Karim. 


called "Abdulla, who interoeded with the emperor Babar on bebalf 
of certain Saiads, but without success, He then retired to Mandar 
and requested the governor to be allowed to dwell unmolested in the 
“ Biabéni” or desert, from which the order took ita name. The 
Biabénis of ’Ambad are descended from *Abdul Karim the con of 
*Abdulla. Aceording to some writers, "Abdul Karim and four 
of his relatives came from the Arabian desert to “ Ambica”® 
or *Ambad, and hence they wore called “ Biabéni or children 
of tho descrt. They settled down near a Hemfd Panti well 
called “ Mdh4dari baoli”’ in proximity to the ‘ Shamshér magjid,” 
and were known as the “Pénj Pir Biabdai” or the five Biabin 
elders. ‘Abdul Karim belonged to the Rafai order, and murried 
the daughter of Sankaray Sultan Mushkil ’Asén, whose shrine 
is at Kandahar near Nander. The tombs of the five Biabfnis 
aro} within the walls of the Ambad fort, and are situated to 
tho north. 

Zainu-d din Biabéni, tho son of Abdul Karim, who was born in 
fH, 811 at "Ambad, became the Rafii keliph in H. 811, and died in 
H. 909, His fakirs inhabited tho village of Fukribéd, a mile from 
*Ambad ; and a hill {close by, on which he was fond of spending bis 
time in meditation and prayer is called “ Fukrébid-ka-puhér.” ‘Tho 
tombs of his mother and wife are also at Fukribid, and are called re- 
spectively “ Piréni Min” and “Bua Mén.” Offerings of sugar 
candy and dates are made to the former. The Biabinis have a 
tradition that Zainu-d din was on one occasion seen by 2 womun in 
a convulsive state of religious ecstacy. The woman swooned away, 
but recovered after an hour, and observed something moving vader 
a scarlet cloth (sfkilét). In her fright, she called ont “ Sékiléti 
Séhib” several times, which attracted the attention of passora by, 
but on examination the movement cessed, and only a “‘efkilft” or 
scarlet cloth was found, To commemorate this evont, a tomb was 
raised, which for eight months in tho year is much froquented by 
the surrounding popolation, and by the women in particular; but it 
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is not visited during the rains.* The tomb is called “ Béghwéin’ sljeon ate 
and “Sékilati Séhib” or “ Sdkaléti Béwa,” and encrifices and 
offerings are made to it on Thursdays and Fridays, It is thus = 
source of revenue, and was a subject of dispute between two rival 
parties, A commission was appointed in H. 2284, which settled the 
matter in favor of the “khédims” of Ravna and Parora, These 
assert that ’Alau-d din was buried beneath the tomb in tho nilla, 
and that they are the descendants of his “khédims,” Alau-d din 
was the son of Zianu-d din, a native of Gujarit, who marricd a 
danghtor of Burh&n-ud din and died at Roza. He visited tho tombs 
of the saints of Gulbarga and Bidar, and was returning to Roza by 
way of? Ambad, when he is said to have encountered a troublesome 
Hindu goddess, whom he annihilated. A band of demons then made 
their appearance, and in fighting with them, ’Alau-d din suffered 
martyrdom. The “ sfkilit’’ or scarlet cloth which he wore served as 
a shroud for his remains, and hence he is called ‘ Sékildti Béhib.”” 


Sbéh Ashréf the son of Zainu-d din assisted tho army of a hung. 
governor of Daulatébéd, who changed the name of "Ambika to 
*Ambad, and ondowed the “tokkich” at Fokrébéd with landa and 
sash, There isa local saying that “ Ashréf the Biabéni supplios 
bread to the hungry and water to the thirsty.” 


Busbant, 





Sakray Sultan is reckoned among the great saints of the Dakhan. #27» Sultan, 
His tomb is at Kandahar in the Bidar district, and thero is a “ chilla”” 
‘o him on the platform above the subterranean passage in the Dau- 
atébad fort. Some Hindus think that the “ chilla” contained an 
image of Ganpati, and say that it was removed to Keigaon Toka in 
HH. 1207. The place is held in more or less reverence by both 
Mabomedans and Hindus, and ospecially by the fomales. According 
toa“kbddim™ at Roza, who is the guardian of this “chills,” 
Sakray Sultan came with the missionaries who eccompanied Bur 
aanu-d din, and hie proper name was Ainu-d din. ‘Pho missionaries 





genni 
 Thia would aeem to correspond with the Buddhist “‘Wassu" or period of 
sacred rest which was observed during the four months of the rainy nemson. 
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Ayhmon otto separatod at Roza, and Ainu-d din proceeded to Kandahar, but before 


‘Buoban. 
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leaving for that place, he performed a “ chilla” or fast at Daulatébad. 


Mapanta.—Onc of the four Tafuria socts founded in Asia 
Minor by Badiu-d din Rustami surnamed Zinda Shgh Madér. The 
Madaria is in four subdivisions,—1 Diwangan, 2 Talban, 3 Ashkan, 
and 4 Aiédman. Some of the fakira are jugglors, or take about 
boars, monkeys, &c., from place to place ; while others go about 
playing on a fiddlo and singing in praise of Sbah Madar. The 
Madaria do not shavo their board and moustaches on being initiated ; 
and whon any person has gained the object of his desires, ho invites 
tho fakirs of this order to porform a ccoremony called dhammal- 
Those who alow their hair to grow are called malang, aud adopt 
cclibacy like theie preceptor. 





About H. 1000 Shah Gul Husain, also called Sir Mur Ganj 
Lashkwr,and Sh&h Daud Ganj Lashkar Maghrobi, two Madaria fakirs, 
came to Hoza and Aurangdbdd respectively, to propagate tho tencts 
of their order. Sir Mur Ganj’s tomb is near tho “‘ Nakhar Khina” 
gato of Roza ; and Sultan Saiad Shih Nar, ono of his kaliphe, was 
buried noar tho Pingri gate. Zabarak Ali Shih another kaliph 
war taken Ly H. H. Nizim ’Ali Khin to Haidarébdd, but ho sub- 
sequently returned to Roza whero he died, and was buried near tho 
Chauk. Shah Daud Ganj Lashkar Maghrobi introduced the sub- 
order Diwangén into Aurangibid. His tomb stands near the 
“tokki¢h” called ‘ Til-ki-Mundi.” 

Thero aro ‘“‘asténas” and “ tekkichs” at Sangwi, Salaikaon, 
Dhamori, Borgaon, and Lasura in the Gandapur taluk ; at Kandaila 
in tho Baizapur taluk; and at Roza, inhabited by one or more fokirs 
of the Kiadman subdivision; while Saldl Ghogargaon and other 
villages contain “ tekki¢hs’” of the Diwangdn subdivision. The 
Télbun soct is not ropresented. 


Chingi Shih came about a hundred years ago to ’Ambad, and 
introduced tho Aehkan subdivision. Jost *Ali tho Sain, also of this 
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subdivision, camo from northern India and died at Debgaon Murmi ¥iyiea of she 
in tho Géndapur taluk in H. 1275. He was accompanied by a 

Hindu ascotic, who retired to Kaigaon Toka; and was himeelf a Madans, 
Kanoja Bréhman, but was subsequently convorted. Joat ’Ali was 

also called “Malang Shh Méhéréja,” and was in great repute 

among Hindus and Mahomedans. 


Taprati.—Tho fakirs of this order beg from door to door. Tamsu 
and many of them are athictes. Tho athlotic arts and the ‘tdéliins” 
of Auranga@béd owe their origin to Pir Murshad Chatan Shéh who 
camo from Upper India in the 17th century of tho Christian ore. 
Fata Shah was an athlete of Aurangzib’s time, and won a wrostling 
match at Mujunburj, ono of the bastions near the Delhi gato, 
against ‘ Makhna pohalwin,” on Ahir athicto. Ie was buried in the 
Fata Shdh-ki-talim” to tho left of the road leading into the Paitan 
gato. At the foot of tho grave is the tomb of his friend Mansaras, a 
Hindu convert ; and close by aro the tombs of Pir Murshad Chatan 
Shéh and of two others. Dewfna nawdb or the mad nawéb 
was nn athleto who had charge of the great doors of the Delhi 
darwaza. His tomb is noar the Aiwaz-Khdn-ki-bdérddari.” Aplatun 
Khdn camo with Aurangzib, Io broko the tusk of a wild elephant 
that was sot on him, and dashed it against the ‘‘ Hathi darw.fza.” 





Shth Kuds Shh was a very strong man of JdIna, and a largo 
boulder which ho lifted is shown within the Nagar darwdza, This 
stono is chunamed overy yoar, and is hold in great reverence. A 
smallor boulder which stands noar is said to cure persons suffering 
from lumbago. The Hindus ascribo the healing propertics to a cer- 
tain “ taili”” or oilman; and offer “ gue” and “ chana” to the atono. 
Shah Knds Sh&h was buried near his ‘ télim” outside the Nagar 
darwdza ; and mothers bring thoir children whon they bogin to walk, 
and prosent offerings to the tomb. 


Sapa Sonag owes its origin to Musa Sohag of Ahmeddbéd. suas sobs. 
The members dress in womon’s attire, and wear a ‘ dupata” of deep 
red colour. About 50 yoars ago, Bahar “Ali Shah of Tonk sent two 
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Rghpes of Ge Sada Schag fakire, Golah Shéh and Chamali Sh&h, to Aurangshéd. 
They lived in Nawdbpura, and erected a “ tekkiéh” to the right of the 

SadsSohsg. Jafar darwdza. Chamdli Shah wont to Haidardbéd, and Goléh Shah 

subsequently joined him, but died soon after bis arrival and was Buried 
at Gadjigora. Shh Bungri Lahil of this order was buried in front 
of the “ Rakash-ki-masjid” at Jaina. Young Mahomedan females 
visit the tomb to consult their prospects of marriago, and tie a pieco 
of cloth on the “turbet” in ovidence of their “nazars’’ or vows, 
After marringe, they offer prayors at the tomb, and present one of 
their marriage bangles. 


Hakkam Sahib accompanied Aurangsib, and probably belonged 
mututmax to the “ Ehl-nl-Huk” or People of Truth. His tomb is at Goraigaon 
in the Baizapur taluk. 


Ashabt Hom!, Mahomod Ibrahim, the ‘t Ashébi Resil" or ‘ Companion of the 
Prophet,” is buried out of the “ Tuttu darwiza’’ to the north of Jalna. 
It is said that he came in one of the early Arab raids about H. 15, 
and that he was nino yards in height and was called “naugaja sahib.” 
From another account, it seoms thata “ nau-gaja-néh,” or a leg nine 
yards in Jength, was found after a food of the Kundalka river ; and 
that a tomb 27 feet long was erected over it. In old manuscripts, 
Jéina is called “Ash&b Resul-ki-pandri,” or the soil possessed by 
Ashdb Resul. Two large iron canldrons aro close by ; and to the left 
Mshomes Pora- of the tomb is the grave of a dwarf that attended Mahomed Ibrahim. 
‘There are many other graves in the vicinity, and the place has been 
used for along time by the Mahomedans asa burial ground, A 
“ tokri” or rising ground on which stood an old temple with deep 
well attached to it, is found not far from the Ashfba. The mound i» 
now surmounted by a dome which covers the remains of Shaikh 
Ahmad, surnamed “Shér Sawfér” or the “ lion-monnted.” The 
attendant ‘‘ khddim” makes him contemporary with ‘Abdul Kadar 
Jilani (H. 561) ; but the dome is only a“ chills’ or canotaph, and 
the body was buried elsewhere. The Ashéba also contains the grave 
of Raja Bégh Bawér, a contemporary of Jan Alls. Réja Bigh Sawér 
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in said to have visited Nirgun Shéh Wili, seated on alion. A “pila” Esigoa of ae 
tree with an enormons trunk is found growing to the south-west, Ass! tov. 
within the precincts of the cemetery.” 


Rukno-d din was another “ Ashébi Resul ” or ‘‘ Companion of the 2umwd am. 
Prophet,” and his huge tomb, nine yards in length, is seen near the 
western gate of Baizapur. It is said that the tomb oxisted in the 
time of Malik “Ambar, and that Aurangzib reconstructed it of brick 
and chunam. One of the Peshwas spread a rich “‘chaddar” over the 
tomb ; and the raja of Indore covered it with a “ ghiléf”’ or shawl mado 
of Ahmadibéd mashru, which is still preserved in the house 
of the khddime. The tomb is held in great reverence by both 
Hindus and Mahomedans. Vaija Rani, a devout princess after whom 
Vaijepur or Baizapur ia supposed to have boen named, frequented 
the tomb of the “Ashabi Resul,” and at her death was buried 
within the precincts of the dargn. 


Kourgaon, an ancient village ia the Baizapur taluk, has a tomb thor wnta, 
to Said Sahib under a “ bar” tree (ficus indica). Bhikan Shah Wali 
accompanied Burhdnu-d din, and his tomb is under an old troo at 
Loni Kbard on the Nundgaon road. He came with his mother and 
hie horse ; and the latter is buried close to hie master. The tomb 
is called “ Ghora-Pir-ki-kabar,”’ and the Kunbis make offerings to it 
whon their cattle fall sick. A large and elegant mausoloum was 





Allnsion bus alrosdy been mado to the Buddhist namo “Nirgun,” and 
attention may alsa be dirveted to “ Bagh Sawdr" “ Shér Sawdr,” and the “ pili” 
treo. General Cunningham belioves the tombs of the “nau-gaja” or “ giant of 
nine yards” to be the remains of recumbent statues of Buddha, after hin 
attainment of “nirvana” or death. Ransi and other parts of Northern India 
contain tombs of the “nau-gaja;" and similar gigantic statues of brick and mud 
are still made in Barme, which prevent exactly the same appearance as the 
“nau-gaja” tombs. As Buddha is belioved to havo died with hia face towardy 
tho east, all the “ Nirvana” statues are placed in # direction north and south; 
apd as Mahomodan tombs in Indie are placed in the same directiun, the early 
‘Muselméns took ad<antage of the Buddhist statues, to form ready-made tombs 
for their leadore or “ ghazie” who fell fighting against the infidels. Tho “ tekris” 
kewiss are not natural clevations, but ere old artificial sccumulations; and are 
frequently covered with broken bricks of large eixe, or sbound in saltpetre— 
See Ounningham’s Ancient Geogrephy- 
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Mglig@on of ths erected about 400 years ago at Wakla, by a Hindu convert, Bibi 
ouer Samia Bohra Khétum. It has seven tombs inside, with two smaller ones 
in two of tho inner corners, and eighteon other tombs in the voran- 
dah. Thore is a story current thata certain peraon Achal Rao had 
two sons, Amai tao and Yeswant Rao. Amai Rao became a Msho- 


medan, aud he and his family are buried in this mausoleum. 


were Mir Mahomed Shafi of Badakshan was made killadar of Peotdla 
fort by Aurangzib. Ho belonged to tho Vaisi sect, and was buried 
at Harsul. Mir Fnkru-d din Aurangabédi Tirmusi was a Sufi doctor 
who composed several Persian vorses. Shih ’Ali Sahib Barri wan 
a recluse who lived in the hilito the north-west of Aurangdb.{d, 
Shah "Ali Sahib Shairi lived within the city ; and so did Shih ’Ali 
Sahib Nabari, who constructod canals. Saiadi Sahib, 2 religions 
Abyssinian, lived in the shop of a poor dyor in the “ chauk” of 
Aurangabad. Offerings of flowers, &c., are placed on his tomb. A 
ruined mosque inside ono of the gateways of the Daulataébid fort 
was erected by a Mahomodan of great sanctity ; and to tho right of 
the last ontrance is Pie Kudus Séhib’s darga, Hlura has a thrine 
to a Mahomoedan saint which is visited by large numbers of Hindus 
and Mahomedans, 


mvitu poaegar, ‘Tutu Sodigar was a wealthy morchant of Sarat and a Bohra 
by caste, who built the “Tuttn ” darwiza of Jélna in H. 1126. He 
died near the ’Ambad gate, on his way back from Rakisbon, and was 
buried near the mosquo which he built. There were six other rich 
Musalméns, and in former days Jélaa was noted for its weulth. 
According to an old Urdu proverb, “the childron in Jelna were 
lulled to slecp in cradles of gold,” and a iasdr or dealer in bangles 
namod Gangéji, is said to have had auch a cradle. Malis and poor 
people offer frait to Pir Ghdib Sahib’s tomb in front of the “Tuttn ” 
arwdza. Similar presents are mado to the darga of Dervash Shih 
Awée on the Aurangébéd road,—especially by the dhobis, in order 
to preserve the clothes in tho “ bhattis’ from getting burnt. The 
inhabitants of Jélna pray for worldly success at Shih Shumli’s 
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tomb ; and mothers offer supplications at Pir Darbéri’s tomb, so that Rausien ore 
their children may attend “darbdre,”” or become courtiers. Shih 
Ménik's tomb ie in the “ churi mohulla” of Jalna, where glass bangles =a 
are manufaetured and sold. Shéh Shubli had his residence in the 
“€ ménik chauk,” and was a follower of ‘Aba Bekr Shubli, @ 
renowned mystic Shaikh of Baghdad. Musi Makai possessed a 
valuable library, and was buried in the Ashaba to the north of J&lna. 
Jamshad Khin built the “ Kali” manjid, inside the Mecca gate, Jemshad xin, 
together with the ‘‘bammaém” or bath, and the “sarai.” He also 
constructed the large tank at Jélna, and laid down pipes and resor- 
voirs for the water supply of the city. Jamshad Khén flourished in 
the 10th century of the Hijri, and was buried in his garden to the 
north of Jélna. The cultivators sacrifice to his tomb, so that their 
crops may not suffer. A masjid at Georéhi, not far from Jélna, is 
resorted to by Hindus and Mehomedans, as it ia believed to posseus 
powers of divination, A saint Rafio~d| din is said to have possessed 
similar powers, und hie masjid has a “ wogf" or pious legacy of 200 
bigahs of land, granted by Aurangzib. Bahar Khén was a religious 
man that came from Bidar to Ranjani in the 8th century Hijri. A. 
mosque beyond Ranjani was built by his wife Ayisha Bi; and near 
it is the darga of Latif Shsh Aulia. Gudar Shéh Wali arrived in 
Aurangzib’s time, and destroyed an old Hindu temple at Rajure, 
with the materials of which he erected 2 mosqne. A. mound called 
“Isldm tékri” at ’"Ambad contains an old Mahomedan building 
known aa “ Fatehay Islfm" or the “ conquest of Islam,” which 
appears to have been built over a ruined Hindutemple. A piece of 
land st the foot of the tékri is appropriated as a ‘ wogf” in support of 
the mosque. Nur Shah W4li’s tomb is outside the Shéhgarh darwdzn. 
He made lanterns, which the inhabitants purchased as votive 
offerings ; and at his death he left his money to as Hindu devotec. 
‘The “‘chilla” of Maul “Ali is on ene of the tékris of "Ambad. The 
Summa masjid ie ascribed to Malik Ambar, but the Hindus say that 
Aurangzib built it from the materials of a tomple which he pulled 


down. The Mecca masjid is attributed ta a devout Musilman who 
oa 
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Yalelon o tne constructed it about 200 years ago ; while others affirm that it was 
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raised by the Khardéc Khéni Pathéns who served in Holkar's army. 
A-colony of those Pathins settled at ’Ambad, and built a mosque 
to the west of tho town. “Ambad further containa a ‘‘ Kadami 
Resut™ or footprint of the Prophet, which is placed on a brick 
platform covered over with a small dome, within the Aurangabad gate. 

There is a tradition that seven Saiads of Arabia were commia~ 
sioned to deliver Paitan from four goddesses, Hatai Dovi, Durga Devis 
Revona Devi, and Agna Dovi; and thaton their arrival at Pailan, 
they were arrested and imprisoned in acave. Maulina Muizu-d din, 
popularly called Mauléna Moaz, or Maulina Sdhib, a native of Shiréz, 
proceeded to Mecca at an early age, and was directed to liberate the 
seven Sainds. He left for Paitan, which was then presided over by 
Revona Devi ; and in a battle fought outside its walls, lost 
many faithful attendants and disciples. The Maulina triamphed in 
the end, and tho seven Sniads were roleased ; but they died avon after~ 
wards, and theie tombs are pointed ont ina mosque called “ Sut- 
Saindon-ki-maajid.”. The numerons fanes of the goddess were 
demolished, and her largo temple was converte! into a mosque. Tho 
saint's darga, which stands in frout of this mosque, has a little room 
attached to it fur holy meditation; and his disciplos resort to this 
room in times of difficulty. Each Momin or Mahomedan weaver of 
Paitan subscribes 8 annas per cent. from his incomo for the main~ 
tenance ofthedarga. According tosome people, the Maulfna obtained 
his surname of “ Moaz,”” which means a “ wave,” from having saved a 
ship that was foundering ; and according to others, be received the 
name from having miraculously brought up waves of water to quench 
the fires of the goddess Agni. Dancing is allowed at his darga, and 
the Urus ix observed by Hindus as well as Mahomedans. "Abdulla 
Changal accompanied Mauldne, and had a contest with a demon called 
Goglia, who presided over a village of that name in British territory 
14 miles from Paitan, Both ‘Abdulla and Goglia perished, aud the 
former was buried beyond the mud walls of the village. Sona Mian, 
valle] aleo Husaini Saiad and Siddiki Shaikh, was another companion 
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of the Mauldna’s, and suffered martyrdom at Seogaon, 14 miles from Eeiision gt the 

Paitan. His head was buried at Khontaphul, 2 miles nearer Paitan, 

and the body at Seogaon. Shih Mian Duryai, a general merchant °° = 

of Arabia, possesned many ships, and it wasonc of these that 

Maulina Moar is said to have saved in astorm. He gave up his 

wealth aud joined Maukina’s band, and his tomb in inside the gute- 

way of the saint's darga. Shah Mian erected a mosque, nakarkbéna, 

and house for travellers, within the procincts of the darga. 

Moieu-d din the Bhanddri came with tho band of missionarios xomrd dom 

that accompanied Muntajabu-d din ; and his duty was to take charge 

‘of the stores and distribute cooked provisions to the different mem- 

bers, He was also surnamed ‘ Nénpih,” or the brend-giver. 

After the party urrived at Roza, Moisu-d din and five others left for 

Gangapurbarri, the presont Géndapur. A gosain was practising aur- 

teritiesin a “mut,” from which he retired before the new-comers ; and 

the Nénpdeh and his party dismantled the building and erected » 

monque on the site. Gangapurbarri was then infested with freoboot~ 

ing Méngs, and contained a temple of Darga Bhavéni to which the 

‘Méings offered human sacrifices. The saint tried to convort these 

outlaws, when x religious war ensued ; and in H. 748, tho Nénpash, 

Seiad Kharay Pic Pakhar SAhib, and many othors suffered martyr- 

dom, The survivors however, succcoded in destroying the temple 

of Durga Bhavéni, and a mausoleam to tho Nénpish was built over 

its ruins, Newly married couples kiss the threshold of the tomb ; and 

presents of food, é&c. are offered in times of sickness. The nakarkhéna 

atinched to the darga was builé by e Kharar Khini Pathin in 

fulfilment of a vow. The tomb of Saisd Kharay Pir Pakhar Sahib 

is to the east of Gdndapur, and ie frequented by the poorer people on 

Thuredays. The Méngs continued their depredationa till the advent 

of the seven Saiads, who surprised the freebooters, aud numbers of ™ieneata 

the latter settled down to a peaceful life ; but the wilder epirits still kept 

at large, and in a subsequent raid, succeeding in killing the seven 

Seiad. After this, the depredations gradually ceased, as the Saiads 

destroyed the jungle of brushwood thet was used as an ambush. There 
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was a Vaishnava temple in those days, with» subterrancan apart- 
ment, containing marble idols, which the Méngs stole in Heméd 
Panti’s time and brought to Gangapurbarri. The Mehomedans pulled 
down the temple and erected the tombs of the seven Saigds upon 
the spot. The descendants of the Saiads were also made patels of 
Gsngeparbarri, an office which is still partly im their hands. A 
legend about Gangapurbarri relates that « Mahomedan saint miracu- 
lously supplied a large quantity of “ganda” or sugarcane juice, 
to some ruler who was passing by and was famishing with thirst. 
‘When the prince heard the name of the place, he requested that, it 
should be called “Ndishakarpur,” in reference to the sugar-cane 
juice ; and this was changed to a similar word in Hindostani, Ganda- 
pur. The “Shébi Bagh,” or royal garden, commemorates the event, 
but it exists in name only, and is covered with cultivation. When 
the “ jénazah” or bier of the emperor Aurangzib was being carried 
from Abmadnagar to Kuldébdd, it was kept for the night in the 
“ Shéhi Bégh.”” A “ chilla” or cenotaph was erected on the spot, 
but it has since fallen down. A similar “ chilla” was built at Botaibar- 
gaon, 12 miles north of Géndapur. 


Saind Badét of Wéltj came with the Mahomedan missionaries 
of the 8th century Hijri, and lost his head in fighting against the 
infidels at Balore in Berar ; but the body is reputed to have continued 
fighting till it reached Wélij, where it fell down and was buried. 
The darga was erected in H. 1100 by » Béldar, in fulfitment of a 
vow, and is frequently visited by the villagers. Behind the darga is the 
tomb of Saiad Saddt’s brother, faiad Summon, who came with him 
from Balore. A nim tree close by is said to possess some 
remarkable qualities. 


Kanhar has a dargu to Saiad Sahib, another to Sidi Séhib, and a 
third to Imém Sahib. A mosque near the kacheri was built by 
Momin Khén, one of the Khatkar Pathfns who wero stationed at 
Eeuhar to protect the country from the ravages of the Bhils. There 
ie a darga at Pisora to Muskin Shh Mien; and snother calleg 
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© Ohthal-tan-ki-darga ” containa = brick that was brought from "ngasyeand 

Medina. Sillode possesses a masjid erected by Héji Kubie of melon dasn 

Northern India. He was made Kiézi, as well as Khatib, of the Seona Or ume 

pargana, by Aurangzib. Arifa-d din aurnamed Mogar Shih WAli, 

in the patron saint of Ajanta, which was formerly called Ranjani or 

Anjeni. He died in H. 1101, and was buried beneath a nim tree. 

‘His tomb ia propitiated in times of sickneas, and the “ Dab ghit, ” or 

“ Chusmab Mogar Shh,” where he occasionally performed a “‘chilla” 

or fast, is also visited. Bokardan has a darge to Babir Shah Wali. 


B—LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


The language of the Mahomedans of the district goes by the 
general name of Hindosténi or Urda; but the majority speak a 
form of this dialect called Dakhani. The Urdu isan Aryan tongue, Urte 
with « large infusion of Semitic words. It is written in the Persian 
character, and has a system of diacritical marka, in order to repre- 
sent adequately the phonology of the Hindi from which it is derived. 
It was originally a camp dialect need by the Afghan soldiery, and 
was afterwards taken up by tho chiefs and nobles, till in course of 
time, it became the language of the bulk of the Mahomedan popula- 
tion. Many however, still speak Hindi ; and the largest extent to 
which the Semitic element has been traced in any Urdu work, does 
not exceed 40 or 50 per cent, the remainder being Sanskrit vocables. 
‘The grammar of the Urdu is the same as that of the Hindi ; and ita 
literature consists mainly of novels, religious works, and poetry. 
‘There has been a great advance in recent years in style and compoai- 
tion ; and scientific translations have even been attempted. 





‘The Urdu which was brought into the Dakhan by the Mabomedans, 
became intermingled to the extent of sbout 30 per cent. with the 
Mabratta and the Dravidian languages, and constituted what was 
called Dakhani. It was written in the Persi-Arabic character, and reinenl, 
repeived many Arabic, Persian, and Turkish importations during the 
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Eqnguagennd reign of Ibréhim Adil Sh&h ; but Dakhani has veared to be 2 written 
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language, and its literature consieta principally of religious works. 
Dakhani, 2s at present spoken, contains many peculiarities of idiom, 
and differs from Urdu in the syntactical arrangement of its sentences. 


The Mahomedans of India have long adopted the Persian as their 
cultivated tongue ; and have commented on, and edited some of the 
most valuable of the original literature of Persia. They introduced 
the art of the historian into India, ae the Hindus before them paid 
little attention to history. The other literary compositions are chiefly 
adaptations of the Persian and its poetry s and although such efforts 
are often well directed and diligently acquired, a strong claim of 
preference is naturally given to the works of the native Persian, 
whose language contains the pure taste of bis birth, education, and 
residence, The Arabic is also studied by the educated class, and 
most of the scientific treatises are written in this language. The 
following is a brief account of the principal Mahomedan authors of 
the district.” 


‘Besides tho authors who may be said to have belonged to the district, soveral othera 
made 4 temporary sojourn in Aurangibdd, A reforence to Elliot and Dowson's 
history of the Mahomedan period in Indis, will ahow that this distriot held a pro- 
minent place in the history of the Dakban; and some of the principal historians 
who wrote about Aurangfbdd are here onumerated. The Tazjiyatu-l Amsar wa 
‘Tajriystu-l Aver by 'Abdo-] lah Washf was written in A.D. 1800, but wae 
subsequently brought down to A.D. 1328. The author is commonly known as 
‘Wasedf the panegyrist. He gave tho earliest scoount of Alau-d din's expedition 
to Devgiri. 

‘The Térikh-i ‘Al4i or Khaissinu-l Futuh by Amir Khusra gives an interesting 
account of the first years of sultan ‘Aldu-d din Ehilji, from his accession in A.D. 
1296 to the conquost of Mabér in 1310. Inthe “Nuh Siphir,” Khusra relatos 
‘that be accon panied Kutbu-d din Mubérak Shih in the expedition against 
Dovgiri. He wan next sent to Tiling, and when this oampeign was over, returned. 
in triumph to Devgiri; but before he arrived, Mubsrak Shéh left for Dehli. 
Khusru however, wes directed to follow; and soon afterwards murdered tho 
wultan, snd asurped the throne in A.D. 1921, under the title of Nesiru-d din, 
In the following Angust he was defeated and killed by Ghiyawa-d din. 
‘Khuaru in esteemed for the purity end elegance of his style. He produced « 
“Khemsch” im emulstion of Nisémis celebrated composition of the same 
name, which it resembles both in subject and metre. 

Ziaw-d din Berni gives an acovunt of the usurpation and death of his friend 
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Mélik Kumi travelled from Persia to Ahmednagar, and efter the Lingues ma 
death of Nizdm Shéh, held some lucrative appointments about the per- Malonedses, 
son of Ibrahim *Adil Shéh. His compositions are said to comprise M4it Kum, 
nearly a lakh of couplets, but they are of no great merit. The 


poet Zahuri espoused one of his daughters, 





Amir Khasra in bis Térikh-i Firoz Shh. His uncle Malik ‘Alau-l Mulk was 
made deputy of Karra and Oude during 'Al4u-d din's expedition to the Dakhen. 
After Devgiri wae taken, there was a great famine; and ’Aléu-d din opened 
royal grantries of the state, and sold grain to the people until the prices were 
reduced, Barni gives a full account of the wars in the Dakhan up to the 
oath of eultan Tughlik Sh4h ; and states, that as early as 1310, regular informe- 
tion was obtained of tho movements of the army, by establishing pusts all 
along the roud, from Lehli to the Dikhan. The journey to Devgiri oocu- 
pied 40 days,and the rosd wascontinued further to the country of Tiling and 
Mubér. Inthe space of every mile there were three dawas or posting houses, 
end “at every station there was a palace for the sultan, a corner for the traveller, 
and the poor people had no need to carry with them provisiona for the journey.” 
Barni thon gives an account of Mahomed Tugblik’s attempt to remove the 
capital from Dehli to Maulatdbéd, The sultan was a poct and a min of great 
learning, and surrounded himself with clover men, According to the odes of 
Kashid of Badr chich (Budru-d din), Barni was sent in H. 745 to Devgiri, 
and was accompanied by Jamal Mélik the poet, and Nekroz the slave. The 
king gave Barni « letter of introduction, in which the following occura ; “Speak 
not uf Dovgiri, for it is Daulatdéb&éd to which I allude— fort exalted to the 
hoa eng! Although it is but a point in my kingdom it comprisos what ia equal 
to 1,000 kingdoms of Jumehid,” Sheikh Mubsrak in the Muséliku-] Absar Fi 
Mamdliku-] Amser of Shabdbu-d din Abdu-'l "Abb&s Ahmad, montions that Debli 
wan the capital of the kingdom, “Next camo Dawékir (Devgiri) which wae 
founded by tho sultan of that empire and named by him * Kabbatu-I Islam’ 
or the Metropolis of Julam. This place is situated in tho third climate. When 
I left it six years ago, the buildings were not completed, and I doubt if they 
are yet finished,—the extent it covers being so great, and the number of its 
intended edifices s0 vest. The king divided it into quarters, each of which was 
intended for the men of the earge profession, Thus there was a quarter of the 
troops, thet of the wivistors and clerks, that of the kdsis end learned mon, that 
of the Shaikhs and fabire, and thet of the merchants and those who carry on 
trade. Each quarter was to contain in it everything nocessary for ita 
‘wante,—moaques, minarets, murkets, baths, mills, ovens, snd workmen of every 
trade, including even blacksmiths, dyers, and ourriers, so thet the inhabitants 
should have no necessity to resort elsewhere for buying or selling, or for the 
other requirements of life. Each quarter was to form a seperate town, ontirely 
independent of those surrounding it, The sultan bes had drums placed at every 
post-station, all through the country which seperate: the two capitals of the 
empire, VehH and Devgiri. When any event occurs in one city, the drums are 
besten, and this is continued through every succeeding station to the other city, 
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ijyemest = Khdn Zamfn Béhédur wrote s diwan. He was a noble of the 
uaSSeetes. court of Shéh Jahfin, and died in the Dakhan in H. 1044. His father 
Xun Semée. Zamina Beg or Mababat Khin, whowas fora long time viceroy of 
the Dakhan, was still more celebrated for hie poetical talent. Some 
Men@at Kaen, account of him is to be met with in the “Tawérikb-i Bind.” 





In this msnner, it ie even known when the gates of tho respective capitals are 
opened and closed." When the traveller Ibn Batuta arrived at Debli, the king 
‘was re-peopling it. 

‘The Térikh-i Flrot Shihi of Shame-i sirkj "AGif giver an account of Bahram 
Kho the son-in-law of Hasan Gangu, who was governor of Deulatdbéd, and 
invited sultan Firoz Shah on Hasan Gangu’s death, to occupy thi city. ‘The 
sultan declined, as he was en; in relieving Thatta. 

*Abdu-r Rassak the author of the Matldu-s fdain was sent in the latter 
part of Shah Rokh’s reign as an ambassador to the king of Bijayanagar. 
He experienced various extraordinary incidents in his journey, and at length 
returned to Khuraedn in safety. Fle described the war between the king of 
Bijayavagar and the sultan of Guibarge, by which the latter enforced obedi- 
ence to an order which he sent on the Bijayanagar treseury. 

‘The second book of the Tebakat-i-Akberi of Nizdmu-d din Ahmed Bakehi, 
contains & concise history of the kings of the Dakhan giving—1, the Bahmani 
dynasty ; 2, the Nizém Shihi kings of the Babri dynasty from its foundation 
to A.D. 1598; 8,the Adil Shahi kings of Bijapur up to A.D. 1593, and 
4, the Kutbu-1 Mulkiya kings of Golkonde upto A.D, 1693, The author states 
that Amir Fathu-ila, one of the Sainds of Shiréz, a vory wiso and learned 
man, proceeded to the court of ‘Adil Shah st Bijapur; and in A.D, 1581, 
visited Akber et Fathpur, by whom ho was omployed in the imperial eereice. 
In 1587 the Moghel troops ueder ‘Asam Khén and Amir Fathu-lin Shirée fell 
back before the Dakhanis; and the author, Niz#mu-d din, was appointed to 
succeed the Khan Kh&van, but was recalled to the onurt the following year. 

Shaikh ’Abu'l Fsix Faisi was a courtier of Akbar’s end was honoured with 
the special notice of the emperor. He was a distinguished post, and it is said 
that his productions amount in number to one hundred andone. The poet Faisi 
won one of the four ambassadors that wore eent by Akbar in A.D. 1591 to 
the rulers of the Dukhan He went first to raje "Ali Khdn of Kdndesh, snd 
then to Burbin Shéh of Ahmednagar. Faisi ia mentioned ia the “ Zumreto-1 
Ulema” as being endowed with many excellent qualities. He died of asthms 
in H, 1004. A Persian writer named Khosgu wes intimately acquainted with 
him ; and a“ Sahaf” in the life of Faixi, quotes the “ Mussiri Rahimi" by Abd-al 
Beki, and calls its suthor Feixi'’s 

Shaikh’ Abu-l Fazi, the famous historian of Akbar’s reign, was the brether of 
the poct Faizi. Ho was sont to the Dukhan in A.D. 1598 with isetructions, that 
if the Amirs were willing to undertake the edministration of the country, he 
ehoula leave it in their hends and return with prince Murad ; but if otherwise, he 
should send the prince to court, and remain and sssociste himself with the other 
officers in supporting Mirza Shdh Rukh. The prince however, died euddenly on 
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*Abdu-l Hakk Dehlawi flourished in tho reign of Jahangir, aud wrote 
a work contumng memons of the most famous philosophers and pocte of 
Del, He mentions thit ono of the lewrncd men of Huoz Shuh'ercign 
was Manléna Khwaja, the prcer ptor of Kui Shab dba-d din Dinla- 
tiléidt. Manlina Ahm ud Thancsan and Ka Abdal Mul tad Plionki 


the vay day that Aled dad auvetittho Mobdeur, sl how tye y Joy 
foo Duditad Abu Tulwos poscat advan } do anwho loc Ab 
Khin wes loth Poamddbem ype ccd Pteth ane ade oo (Mein fo Pd hor 
On the Gilat Abmilar ao nbAsugeh bey orp end van PKank hy 
ind Wis seut te Nish (> wat b the msorceets of th Dillon ‘tin cuper st 
cctv Tle Agraan 1002s pouce Sam hab revetd watadia tax, abduct 
the ansinnection, he ort aed Abn] Tal to t Th Sust am Save the 
command cf hs uur to brs son Aldue Ralnuan, at (out Gr $ ore bot 
yas rau loc mon Gwaltor Fy rage bar ging Dov oat th anste afi ef prince, 
Sunn Abn Dactas dest }rown de da Aye Allan whet Give an 
acconat af Vkbarsicvennc system, md th Duta Abnt faa the Abba 
Name om bout ap to the 46th yeu af Alas acon 

bakh Wahad Fasz firhind: comphted the Akt a Nun by supplying 
the hetery of the romammg four yous of Akiarwacyn I gues ao 
account of Abu 1 J*izta death 

Avad Bog, the servant of ’AbuT} vl Stites am tay wntebiogiaphy, sty ]od 
“Wika t Asal Lor that wha Aktw wie at burhanpur, the cmperor 
sent Mur Jamalad div Miu to Byyepar am 1 1009, to criauge am uriige 
Lctween price Vinyl, and the danghter of the tims cf Byapnr ‘The 
ac gotiitions made very slow progress, and im AT 101) Acid was comnnser nud 
to bring the Mir with the prommcd bide lecerhn ty he proceahd to 
Uyipur, and brought the priucess and tho Mur to Abmadmagu Avid was 
next furnished with royal furmans, and was acut tothe gouve uors of Byapur, 
Bidar, aud Karuabh 

“he Muntakhabu t Diwakh of Masan bin Milbomed lates the inc lents 
conuected with the Moghal campu gn m the Dakban, which ravlted im tho 
conquest of Burvr and Almadnagu 

Muhatamad Kivi Linda Shah To vivhtacame to Almadmagn dung the 
reign of Murtace Nivain Shah Ife tother was appomt Ltot ch yrmce Bln 
‘Husain, but dicd suon after his weevil Comsbte was thes Icft ur orplin at an 
carly age, but was ingh m favour with the hing On the deoth of Waitara, 
there wore religions struggles which induced Feushta to Iewe Mlunsinagar, 
na he wae a bhiah Ho went to Gijfpor m 1589, and the mummter Idawar 
Kbéa introduced hua to Thrahua "Adil Shah In 1593 ho was agam antro- 
duced by Inayat Kbto of Siirér, and reccived some mar! ot favour Ju the 
tollowing year Puishta escotted Begam Sultane from Bijapur to Abinaduaga 
and wan presont at hermarnege with pumce Dantyel Miva at Mang: Putan. 
He atteuded the Begum as far as Buihdnpur, ond on ius return to Bijapur, 
wes doputed on nussion to the omperor Jabdngir Bie “ Téukh i Fuishta” 
16 the best anthony oa the Mahomedan dynasties of the Dahhan The 
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sigaa!_ are also saidto have beon distinguished literary characters of the period. 
« Daring the time of Sultan Ibrahim Sharki, a prince who ruled in the 
asi Shanavu-a direction of Jaunpur, thero flourished Kézi Shéhabu-d din Zéwéli 
Daulatébédi, who was both a shining star and a brilliant luminary of 
that realm, He was called tho “ king of sages” by his contomporaries, 





author relates the following story of Mahomed Shah Bdhmani, one of the 
kings of Gulbarga who flourished in II. 780, Mahomed Shah waa a great patron 
of Porsian and Arobian poctn, and sent Ilafiz a present, together a 
letter which he directed hie minister Mir Faiz ’Ali Auju to write, inviting 
the groat poet to Clulbarga. Wafiz quitted Fars and embarked for India at 
Ormaz, when the veunel encountered a revere gale, and was forced to put 
bach. The poet returned to Shirds, but despatched an ode by the samo 
vousel to the king of Culbarge’s ininister, in which le doplored the crime be 
had beon guilty of, in having suffered himeclé to be woduced by gems ond 
gold and the splendour of a forcige court, to forsake his country, friends 
and the delicious wincs of Sbiréz. Tho king wns oxtremoly delighted at 
the clogance of style manifested in the odo, and doliverod over = thourand 
Picoea of gold to Mahomed Kasim Mushadi, to purchaso presenta for Hafiz. 

Mahomed Abdo-] Kaki was invited to Hindostan by *Abu-l Faiz Faizi and 
anived at Burhénpor in B. 1023. Ilis “ Ma-A‘sir-i Rebimi” contains a groat 
deal about the Dakha. 

Mubamnmad Amin the anthor of the Anfau-l Akhbar resided chiefly at 
Ahmednagar. 

‘The memoirs of Jabangir, styled “ Dwarda Séla Jahangiri Waki'at-i Jahdngini,” 
contain an sccount of Shih Jabén's rebellion, aud of the straggles in tho 
Dokhao with Malik ‘Ambar. 

The Tatimma-i Wiki'atiJabéngiri by Mohammad Hadi, and the IkbAl- 
Néma-i Jabngiri, continue the account of Sh&h Jabo's rebellion ond Meahd- 
bat Khén’s revolt to the 2ist year of Jabdngir’s reign. 

The Ma-A’sir-i Inbdngiri of Khamger Khan describes Sh&h Jabdn's ine 
surrection ; and tho Intikhab-j Jahangir Shahi states that four or five persons 
were selected to distributo money or Jand to the people, ond that among them 
Asmat Khén was sppoiuted tor the Dakban. 

‘Abdul Hamid Léhori gives the history of Shdh Jahén's reign up to the 
20th year, and furuirhes the flowing description of Daulatébdd whon it waa 
captured by the viceroy Mabdbat Khéo :—“ The fortress consists of nine 
different worka—five upon the low ground, and four upon the top of the hill, 
The latter, which formed the old fortress of Deo-gir or Dhdrdgar, stands 
upon a rock which towers to the eky. In circumference it measures 5,000 
legal gas ; end the rock all round is scarped so carefully, from the base of 
the fort to the level of the water, that a snake or an ant would ascend it 
with diffealty. Around it there is a moat, forty legal yards (care) in width, 
and thity in depth, cut into the eolld rock. In the heart of the rock there is 
4 dark and tortuous pesaage, like the ascent of a minaret, and a light is required 
there in broad deylight. Theateps are cnt in the rock iteelf, and the bottom 
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Marnarvass 

and was tho author of savoral works that havo been reooived with gen- Provipal | 

eral favour and celobrity, such as Tavash Kafiah, the clevereat of his ““““** 

writings,—Irshad, Badin-l Bay.in, &c, Ho wrote an unfinished com- 

mentary on the Pazhdéni, and an exposition in Persinn ontitled Babr-i Sd! Shinéted 

Nahwaj. After Kési Shahdbu-din's demise, Mauléna Shaikhu-] Hadad 





iw olosed by an iron gate, It ix by this rond and way that the fortress in 
entered By the passage is a largo iron bracier, which, whon necessary, ona. 
be plaoed in the middlo, ani e fire being kindled on the brasior, its heat will 
effectaslly provent ell progress The ordinary mennn of besieging a fort by 
mines, sabats, &c., are of no avail egainet it.” 

Keli or Talib was boro at Hamadan in Persin, and was a contemporary 
of Kudei avd Sheida, in the reign ¢f Sidh Jahfn. He cate to India, and 
1 Among which is an account of a fatnineia the Dakhau 
Mufazzali of Mofaezal Klin gives Shih Jahéo's roign np to 
appointment to the goverament of the Daklan, ‘The Mir-at-i 
dhdn-nama of Bakbtdéwar civcs the res enue of the four provinces: 
The Shih Juhda-nama of Innyat Khin contains the history of 
necond viceioyalty of the iikhan It mentionw Anrangvib’s 
advance againat Bijapur ; aud refers to Mir Mahomed &fid *Ardastdni’s having: 
sought Aurangzib’s protection which led to the oxpodition against (iolhonda. 
‘The 'Amal-j Silih of Mabammad Silin Kamba, and the Alamgir Nama of 
Maharamad Kazim describe Aurangs1b's ictura to Agia on the illness of Shdh 
Inbdn, and hia nanrpation of the throne, 

Muhammed Shi Musta'idd Khéo remuks in his Ma \'sit-iAlamgiri, that 
after the touth year of Aurangzih’y accession, nnthors wore nut allowed to 
chronicle the evoats of tha emperor's reign. A few porsons howacet, disobeyed 
thie order, and poitioularly Musta'id? Khan, who secretly wrote am abridged 
sooount of the campaign in the Paklian, which reaalted in the capture of 
Bijapar and Golkonda. 

Mulammad Tarhim Khéf Khén mentions inthe Muutahhatn-l Lubib, that 
the history of Aurangzib’s rolen for two a1 three yeas aubsequent tn 168% were not 
procorable ; but that he wrote from infounation given by hia brother Mahammad 
Mudd Khda, a sorvant of the court, and from what he himeclf witnessed duing 
his travels, aud while at Haidadbdd. He gives an interesting disciption of 
Golkonda. 

‘Tho Tsrikh-i Babédor Shai describes the arrival of Babdder Shh at Aurang- 
abad, oa his march against Kim Duksh, whom be puranod to Maidardbid. 

Muhamwad Hadi Kéiawar Khin entered the service of Aurangzil, and was 
for 2 loug time employed in the Dakar, He “liaft Guleban-i Muhammad 
Shahi” couteins the story of the Brahman and his servent Hasau Gangn, tho 
founder of the Béhmeni dynesty, 

‘The Burhéno-] Fotoh of Muhammad ‘Ali desoribee a pestilenceia the Dakhan 
from H.1099 to H. 1104, which destroyed half of the people, and was followed 
by 2 great famiue from H. 1116 to H. 1119. 

The Térikt-i Cheghatai of Mobawmad Shafi Teherdni relates Nadir Shah's 
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Jaunpuri made notes on the Kazi’s commentaries, and wrote ex- 
positions of the Tlidayah, Madarik, and Pazhdani. Many more people 
of that country made notes on the Kazi’s commentary, and in com- 
parison with (hem, those of Mianu-} Had.d aro clever and pertinent.” 


The Majalisu-s Saldtin of Muhammad Sharif Handfi contains somo 


- This author was born in the 





anecdotes of Muhammad Togh! 


Dakhan, and flourished inthe reign of Shik Jahén, One ancedoto states 





that Kivi Kamdlned din, the chief justice, reported to the sultan that 
Shaikh 


wises and children of the eri 





4 Jam had called him unjust, Leeause ho massacred the 
inal, condemned to dice, ‘The Shaikh 


Ai 





was placed in an iron cage, and on the sultan's journey to Daulatdéb.cd, 
was taken on the bach of an elephant. When the sultan returned to 
Delhi, the Blaikh was taken out and cut in pieces before tho court. 


The Ma-Asir-i ’Alamgiti of Muhammad Saki Mustisidd Khor 
alludes to tho ciremnstance of Mubammad Tughhh’s transfer of the 
seal of government to Devgiti which he cals Danlatalnid 5 and gives 
the earliest account of the eases of Elura ay follows :— Elura is 
only a short distance from this place (Daulalibid). At some very 
Ny 





remote period, a race of men, as if hy magic, escavated (nakhab) 
np among the detiles of the mountains ” 

Muhammad Hashin Khéfi Khiin comy osed n diean in tho reign 
of Farrukh Siyar, to Nt 





u-] Bulk, and wrole with interest on all 





invasion of Undis, and Nima] Malk Awaf Jal’enceotiations for praco ‘The 
Tiukh i Hindi of Rostam "Ali, and the Jauhari ’hunsem of Mohammad 
Muhsin fadhhi tauhe allaons to tho saze subject. The ‘Tach'ra of A’uand 
Ram Mul blis states that heavy ecntnbations wae Jovied by Nadir Shih, 
aud that Asaf Jit’s rlaro comprised thisty Inkhe of rupees, besides Cephants 
and valuable jewals, Asaf J&h was sppoinied with three other nobles to evtlect 
the conQiilmtions $20m the city, and he performed it in the moxt humane manner. 

‘The Tsikh-i Ahmad Shh records afew ovents in tho Dakban after tho death 
of Asef Jah. 

The Tasihh-i Ubrdhim Khaén contains the history of the Dahhaa, with special 
refuaince to the Mabrattas, irom the time of Aurangsib,to their wares with 
Yizdn A Khan. 

‘the T&ikb-i Musafferi of Muhammad ‘Ali Khén mentions Ghaiu-d din's 
anid at Amangaébid from Debli, in order to contest the Nizamate with his 
Invthe: Sutdbat Jang. 
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that concerned that chicf. For this ronson he is sometimes styled 
Nizému-! Mulki, His Muntakbabu-i Lubéb gives the history of the 
Dakhan in detail, from tho timo Aurongzib left Bijapur for Agra, to 
tho death of Asaf Jd&h. Referring te Saiad Husain ’Ali Khdn’s 
vicoroyalty, the anthor states that “before ho was appointed to the 
Dakhan, he was exceedingly averse to tho exaction of money ; but 
while there, Mukkam Singh and other officials perverted his nature. 
He was liberal and kind to the learned men and to the needy, and 
protected men of merit, At the time of the scarcity at Aurangibad, 
ho appropriated a large stun of money and a great quantity of grain, 
to supply the wants of the poor and of widows, The reservoir at 
wh A’azu- Daula "Iwde 


Khén enlarged and mado higher the buildings and mosques, 


Aurangabad was begun by him, and alte 





still ho was tho originator of that e\tensive reservoir, which in 
summer, when water is scarce, relieves. the sufferings of tho inhabit- 
ant” After Baihddur Shéh’s death, Jabandar Shi became 
emperor, and Chin Katich Khin is thus alluded to by the author:— 
© Kalich Kivin, son of Ghisin-d din Khin Firoe Jang, was a man 
of courage, action, and intelligence. His man-ab had been taken 
away from him by Babédur Shgh, through heedlesness and 
want of appreciation of his merits, and he retired from court in 
sab of 5,000." 


‘» mansab to 7,000 men and 





disgrace. Ifo was now restored and received a ni 








Farrukh 
7,000 hore, and appsinted him subadar of the Dakhan with tho title 
of Niaimn-l Milk Bahdar Fath Jang, In 1711, “ after Nizamu-l 
Mualk arrived in the Dakh4n, tho might of his hereditary sword, and 


ac angmented Kalich Ki 








hi, own sound judgment, brought about, as they had’dono hefore, 
A grent abatement of the ravages of the Mahrattas, without even 
resorting to war.” Ho was subsequently rocalled and held other 
appointments ; and on the accession of Mahomed Shah in 1719, was 
sont to Malwa, whore “he collected men and materials, and was 
cantious and watchful, as ho had formod the ,design of conquering 
tho Dakhan, and of setting free that land of treasure and of soldiers.” 
Te accomplished this in 1720 ; and in 1723 prococded to Dehli, ‘as 
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letters had been repeatedly written to Nizému-1 Mulk, calling him 
to court, for several affairs of state required settlement, and the 
matter of the office of wasir waited for tho counsel of that master 
of the aword and pen.” But “ owing to envy and opposition, and 
the indifference of the emperor, it appeared to Nizdmu-] Mulk that 
be could not accomplish what was right by continuing to act as 
wazir, and sohe returned to the Dakhan.” Nizdému-] Mulk was 
removed from the office of wasir, but a gracious farman was sont 
to him, with a robe and other prosents, appointing him to the wakalat. 


Hakim Mir Hashmi was a native of Jilani in Persia, and settled 
down for some time at Aurangibad, but whon hie literary fame 
became noised about, Sh&h Jahiin invited him to Delhi, and placed 
prince Aurangzib under his tuition. On the appointment of the latter 
to the vicoroyalty ofthe Dakhan, Mir Hashmi returned to Aurang- 
&béd and died there in H. 1061. 


Mir Mubdraku-l Jah Irédet Khin Waza was made /aujdar of 
Jagnn in the 33rd year of Auraugzib’s reign, and ot other periods 
held similar appointments for Aurangabéd and Mindu. He wrote 
the Térikh-i Irddat Khén, and opens his work with a statement of his 
removal from the command of the fort of Imtiyfz-garh (Adoni), and 
of bis subsequent appointment to the government of Ahsandébid 
(Gulbarga). 

Mir Jalil, 2 poet of the time of Aurangzib, was born at Balgram 
and came to Aurangébdd on a visit to his friend Ssiad Ali. He 
studiod under several able toachers, and composed verses in Arabio, 
Persian, Tarkish and Hindosteni. Ho was woll up in Indian music, 
and in H. 1111, Aurangzib presented him with four parses of goldon 
“ Hans” at Aurangébad. His titular name at first was Tardzi, then 
‘Wésti, and then Mir Jalil. 

‘Muzaffar Husain was born at Aurang4bdd in A.D. 1706, and after 
studying under great teachers, went to Delbi. He wrote the Jam-i 
Jahfn-nama, and was one of the physicians in attendance on the 
emperor. Hakim Ghulim Muhammad Khda was another able person 
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who came to Aurangébid towards the end of Aurangzib's reign. ", Precis! 
He died in A.D. 1764, and Muzaffar Husain died two yoars later. 


The “ Tufehay *Alamgiri” is a manuscript in the possession of 2 
“ hédim" of Jén Alla Shgh at Jélna, but the name of the author is 
unknown. It was written about H. 1089, and consists of a series of 
congratulatory letters to Aurangzib and some of his principal officers, 
&c., in tho Dakhan. 


Saiad Gholfm Hasan Kddari was born at Junér, and proceeded to Gholém Hasan, 

Ahmadnagar and Gujarat, but finally settled down at Aurangabad, 
where he became famous for his learning. He was held in great 
esteem by Saiad Husain ’Ali Khén, Azadu-d Daula Mashwara Jang, 
Nizim-l Malk ’Asaf Jéh, Nasir Jang, and Nizém ’Ali Khan. 
Gholam Hasan wrote a poem in imitation of the Porsian masndvi 
“ Molana Rum.” He died in H. 1176, and was buried near 2 mosque 
which he erevted in bis lifetime in the Arrak fort. 


Shah Nawéz Khin Samsamu-d Daula was born at Lahore in Newss xnén, 
A.D. 1669, and was originally called *Abdu-r Razzak al Husain. 
Early in lifo,he went to Aurangdbid where most of his relations 
resided, and was appointed diwdn of Berar Ly "Asaf Jéh; but sub- 
sequently had to retire in disgrace into private life for having favoured 
the revolt of Nasir Jang. After passing five years in soolusion, ’Asaf 
Jéh took him again into favour, and in 1747 reinstated him in the 
diwdni of Berar. It was during this period of retirement that Shh 
‘Nawéz composed the Ma-’asiru-] Umra,—e biographical dictionary of 
the illustrious men who flourished in Hindostan and the Dakhan from 
the time of Akbar to H. 1155. He enjoyed the highest honors under 
Nasir Jang, and became the chief minister under Suldbat Jang. 
Shéh Nawiz played a conspicuous part in the struggles for supremacy 
between the English and the French ; and was assassinated at 
Aurangabdd in A.D. 1757. F 


Mir Gholém ’AJi, surnamed “Azad, was born at Maidanpur in credm an 
Balgram in A.D, 1704, and was instructed in language, &o., by Mir 
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Abdul Jelil of Selsibil ; in prosody and polite literature by Mir Saiad 
Muhammad ; in tho Koran by Shaikh Muhammad Hayat ; and in all 
excellonces by Shaikh "Abdul Wabbat Tantéwi. According to the 
Masélati Shuara, he studiet oloquence with Muluinmad Aslam Salim 
and Shaikh Siad Ula Gulshan of Almadibéd. "Azad was a poct 
and a biographer of posts, Ho was the friond of Sludh Nawis Khéa, 
and when tho latter was murdered, he collected his friend's 
manuscripts which wero scattered in all dircetions, and published 
them. Azad travellod a great deal, and in IZ, 1150, visited Mocca, 
whoro he remained two years, and thon came to Aurangdbiid. ‘Tho 
Miratu-l Khayal or “ Mirror of fancy” by Shir Khu Lodi, inentions 
that “tho author of the Khaziuabi A’amirah calls himself ‘Azad, 
Hunuini, Wasiti, and Balgrumi,” and says that in H, 1176 "Avad come 
posed the Tazkirah at tho reqnost of his relation Mohammad Auladi 
Muhammad, Ibrahim Khalil gives tho lifo of ’Azad in his Suhuf, and 
states that “ up to the present tie, which is the 7th year of Shih 
*Alain, ho ia still occupied in the composition of Persinn and Arabic 
poetry. His works are numerous, and among others, he has ar- 
rangod three Taxkirahs of yoota,—the firnt called Yadi Bayza ; tho 
second Sorvi Azad ; and tho third Kbacanahi ’Aamirah.” In tho 
Khulanitu-l ’Afkar, it is mentioned that “ "Azad was a distinguished 
poot settled at Aurangébdéd, whoro ho was much honoured, and 
associated on friendly torins with the sons of "Asaf Jéb, Ho wrote a 
Porsian diwdn, aut a book of Arabic clegies and sarendwin, His 
Tazkirahs are considored noble proofs of his proficiency in ovarything 
connected with prosody, versification, and composition, both in 
Persian and Arabic.” Fakir "Azad died in H, 1200. Ho was 
cclebrated all over India, Arabia, and Egypt for his learning and 
literary produetions, 

Samsamu-d Daula or ‘Abdul Hai Khén, the son of Shih Nawés * 
Kidin, was bon in A.D. 1729, and was elovated to tho rank of 
“Khén” in 1748 by Nasir Jang, who alto bestowed on him tho 
diwéni of Berar, Suldbat Jung made him commandant of Daulat- 
fbGd ; but after the murder of bis father Shéh Nawés Khdn in A.D. 
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1757, "Abdul Hai Khén was imprisoned at Golkonda, till released in 
A.D. 1759 by Nizém’Ali Khén, who troated him with marked 
distinction, and reinstated him in his paternal title of Samsama-d 
Daule Bamgam Jang. ‘Abdul Hai Khén’s title at frst was Shamsn- 
d Davla Diléwar Jang, but he was called Samsamu-l Mulk, and his 
poetical name was “ Sérim.” He completed his father’s manuscripts 
which had been collected and published by Mir Gholim ’Ali, and 
gave them to the world in their present form in A.D. 1779. : 


Mir Aulad "Ali was born at Balgiam in H. 1182, and stndied 
under his uncle at Aurangibéd. He wrote theological poems under 
the titular name of Zoka, but there are no traces of them now. 


Mir ’Abdul Kédar was born at Neishapur, and held the appoint- 
mont of manager to the shrine of Burbénu-d din. Ife was a pupil of 
*Azad’s, and wrote mora! poems. His titular name was “ Mabirba-~ 
nay Aurangabédi.” 

Nizfmu-l Muik ‘Asaf Jéh studied under Haidar Yar Jang to 
Bokhdra, and was a clever Persian scholar, He composed two large 
poems. His daughter Chin Begam is also said to have written some 
poetry. Gholém Imém Khéa, a historian of Haidardbdd in the 18th 
century Hijri, mentions in his “ Turikh Rashida-d din Khaini,” that 
Nasir Jang knew music and drawing, and that he composed a few 
poems, which were examined and corrected by Gholdm ‘Ali ’Azad 
Balgrami. 
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CHAPTER VIE. 


ART AND INDUSTRY. 


A.—ARCHITECTURE.* 
4.—HINDU. 


The architecture of the Aurangdbdd district divides itseif in o two cnepter VIX. 
branches ; one relating to “ cave temples” and the other “ to struc- seboere. 
Architecture, 
tural works.” ‘Tinda. 





® The Indian-~ borrowed the idea of using stone from the Greeks 
history of Indian art begina with the iutroduction of Buddhism 
religion under Asoka, in the middle of the 3rd century before Christ. Previous 
to this, the buildings seem to have been of wood, and atone was seldom, if at 
all aed for poroly architectaral purposes, The Indians did not adopt any of 
the forme of Greek architecture, and at first they did not even take any details 
from the Greeke. One of the principal points of interest ia the Indian style, 
iuite origin in wood, and its gradual development into stone architecture, 
without any foreign aduixtoro, ‘The earlior caves #re noted for their original- 
ity and their trathfulness of purpose ; but every decorative featare appears to 
have been copied from a wooden original. The incongruity of wooden forma 
was however, soon perceived, and a style was evolved of mors than Egyptian 
wolidity. The architecture became more of a monumental kind, having wuch of 
the colomsal grandeur and vastness of Exyptian forms, to which, ia the general 
‘outline, it posserses a ity of devign. There are many features which 
sugrest an Assyrian origin, as found copied in stone at Porsepclis. All the 
capitals either grew out of the necessities of their own wooden construction, or 
were taken froto the bell-+haped Persepolitan style ‘The sculptures of the Srd 
century before Christ are perfectly original, and some animale, such es elephante, 
deer, and monkeys, are well reprerented, and so are treee, while homan Sgures 
ere trathful to nature ; but in the 1st centory after Christ, Indian sculpture 
became intermixed with Greek Art, The classical element in Buddbiat arohi- 
fecture is strongest from the Ist to the 7th or 8th century after Christ. There 
was Aletinet progress in eculpture from the age of Alexander to that of 
‘Constantine, and the bighest point of perfection was apparently reached in the 
4th of Sth century. After this, the art declined, and in each succeeding century, 
the execution is infarior, the arobitectural details are less elegant, aud the fignre- 
eoulptere faila in drawing end dramatic power. 
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CAVE TEMPLES. 





‘The principal cave temples of the district are found in the vicinity 
of Ajanta, Aurangébdd, and Elura, and belong to the Buddhist, the 
Brahmanical, and the Jain professions of religious belief. 


The caves of Ajanta are picturosquely situated in the wild secluded 
ravine of Lenapnr, 4 miles wost-north-west of the town of Ajanta, 


‘There ie no evidence to show that before Aroke’a time the inbaLitanta of Western 
India were dwellers in caves, or used rock for eny monumental or religious 
purpose ; but immediately afterwards they commenced excavating, and con- 
tinued todo ao for more tana thousand yerre. Tho Bad -hint caver, with their 
contemporary scalpturss and paintings, furnish a vivid and relinble account of 
the ethnology, history, and roligicn of a period, extending from the origin o£ 
Buddhism to its decay in In ‘The sculptures on the Buddha Gaya rails, 
supply « complete picture of Buddhism, aud of the arta and imaunera of the 
people, in the 2ad century before Christ, Tho gateways at Sanchi record 
aimilar information up to the first ocntury of our era; and tho reila at 
Avravatti up to the 4th century. From this tine to the extivotion of Buddhiam 
in the 7th or @th century, there is a sup: rfinity of material in tho aoulptures 
and paintings of the weularn caves, illustrative of the vane wuhject, 

The Buddhist works consivt of stupas, degubss, rails, stambhas, vihéras, 
dbarmasélas, and obsityan. 

‘Phe “ stupa” or “ tope” is mn ornamental wound, ere ted over some ancred 
relic of Baddha, or marking a spot consecrated as the acone of hia acts. It wi 
also raised overthe ashes of di-tinguished Buddhist worshippers, The relic 
‘was subsequently exhibited on an altar, called a degoba,” which is a monolith, 
consisting of a Lemispherical dume sapported on a cylindrical banc. A square 
stone Fox, covered by a reries of thin elabe, each projecting over the one below, 
waa usually placed on the top of the altar; avd an umbrella surmounted the whole, 

“Rai's” are found in connection with stupas, pillars, sacred trees, and 
temples ; aud the early Buddhist architects lavished a!l the resources of their 
art on them. Thesculptores repr-sont Tree aid Serpent worship ; veneration 
for dagobas, whecle, and Buddhist emblems; aud domestic sovnes of love- 
making and drinking. 

“ Stambhas” or “ Inte” axe pillars, erected in front of templos, &c. Asoka 
raised o great many stone pillars, inscribed with edicts, intended to promulgate 
the tenets of Buddbiew. He alao constructed splendid dagobas in places snored 
to Buddha, and wae the founder of n great many stupae, vibdrae, asylums, &o, 
It isenid that despatches were reveived onthe same day from 84,009 citica, 
announcing the completion of such religions and charitab'e worke, 

‘The “ vihdras” are monasteries intended for tho accommodation of mendicant 
monks, living together in commmnities. The oldest vibdres have one or more 
celle, with « stone bench or bed in each coll, and « verandah in front, to proteot 
the openings into the interior from the sun. The etous bench is « 
vonstaut feature in al theeaclier cella, but dinappears about the 2nd ceatury 
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and 3} miles south-west of Fardépur. They were excavated close 
to the main line of traffic; and the easiest approach to them at the 
present day, is vid Pachora, » G. I. P. Railway station 85 miles from 
Fardapur. The trap hills are covered with brashwood jungle, and 
descend by two torraces into the plains of Kandesh. A bill stream 





after Christ. ‘The verandahs soem to have been originally of wood, but after- 
wards they were of atone, and hecame the most ornaments! parts of the ntrac- 
ture, Apermenont epriug or cintern oallod “ pandhi” 
was close to the vibéra, When the Bhikehoke or mendicant monks became 
‘very numerous, the vildras were made lerger, and consisted of cella arranged 
exterually around three of the sides of @ aquere or rectangu’ar hall. ‘Those had 
few architectural foatures beyond the pillars and erobes of « portico or arcade, 
which they uccauionally possessed, In some invtances, the vihdras were two, 
three, or more storeys in height,—each storey ditnin’shiog in horizontal dimeu- 
sions ; aud the cells were placed on the succomive terraces of the structul 
which neenmed thus a pyramidal form, There wan a wtrauctoral vibGra, in five 
oF moro storeys,—the origin of all the temples in Southern India, belonging to 
the Dravidian style of orchitecture. The abodes of privata were called 
“ samghardinas” ; and Fa Hian described one with fire etoreys,—the lowest 
storey containing an clept ant; the 2ud a lion ; the 3rd a horve; the 4th an ox; 
and the Sth a dove, implying that the eeveral storeys were adorned with theve 
animals, Large aseently hells called “dharmanslas” seem nt first to havo 
been wooden structures, bat subsequently they coasinted of Iargo roome 
surrounded by cells, Aw the sizo inoreascd, pillars wore introduced, and were 
either erranged in rows separating the central aquare arce of the hall from the 
aisles, or were disposed in equidistant lines as in Cave XI. at Ajauta. 

‘The torm “ chaitya” means au “altar,” but in course of time it was employed 
to indkate a temple containing such s monument. The earliest forin of « 
chaftya in Western Ini a flat-roofed oblong room, twice as long as wide, 
with a dagobs near one end, and the entrance at tho other. ‘The flat roof was 
and the contral nave was separated from 
los by a row of plaia octagonal ehafts which pasvod round tho 
degoba. A strong light was thrown on the shrine by an arched opening iu 
front ; and the facade was ornamented with aculptures of the rail pattern, of 
the dagoba, and of the horse-shoe arch, ropeated in every variety of size and 
in Western Indie were adorned with 
wooden ribs internally; aud before the commencement of the Christian era, 
nearly the whole of the fasede wae constructed in toak-wood. Tbe orpamen- 
tation, and the difficult parts of construction, were either literal copies from 
wooden originals, or were executed ia wood attached to the rook; anda great 
deal of this wood-work still remains. The opening was ococupied by a wooden 
front, of which tho obief featores can be easily recovered from what is sow 
found at Ajanta, &c. In fact, everything that could be mede in wood remained 
im this materis\, and only the constructive parts necessary for stsbility were 
exeouted in rock, ‘The sloping fowarde of the pillars wae requisite to resist 
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eae close to Ajanta, falla over a couple of hundred foot, in a course of 
two miles, before it reaches the second terrace in which the caves are 
situated. It then descends a scarp in = narrow cascade of seven 
leaps, the last of which is 80 feet in depth, and pours into a deep and 
eapacious basin, which overflows, and debouches in the plains as the 
‘Wagora river. ‘The perpendicular rock where the caves commence, 
is about 250 feet high, and sweeping round in a semicircle, closes 


the upper end of the lower ravine, and forms its northern boundary. 








the thrust of the cireular roof in wooden buildings ; and in order to follow the 
lines of these eloying pillars, the jambs of the doorways were alao made to 
slope inwards. There is no better test of age, than the extent to which thie 
system was carriod out. By degrees the pillars and jambs became more and 
more upright, and the wood-woark disappeared as an ornament, and was replaced 
by forms more and more lithic, till the wooden forms from which they tock 
their origin cau barely be recognised. The chaityas wore devoted solely to 
worship; but a complete Buddhiat ostablishment consisted of » temple, one 
or more monastic halls with surroundiog cells, and occasionally, separate 
hermitages for ascetic monks. 

‘The Baddbist caves prior to the Christian era, and during the Ist century 
atter it, belonged to the Hinayane sect, and are generally plain in atylo, and 
contain no images of worship. They manifest « grendear of conception, but 
contain little sculpture, and the ornaments are simple, The oldest pillare are 
very slender, and have an appearence better suited for wooden architect 
‘They aro syvare in nection, but change to an octegon in ihe contro, and have a 
slight bracket of very wooden form oneach face. No statue of Buddha can 
be traced before A.V. 100. The dagobas are perfectly plain; and some of the 
other emblems in the interior of chaity as consist of the trident, the shield, and 
the wheel. The peaked arch over the facades of door and window fronts, 
ix obviously copied from an origins! wooden form ; and a repetition of the 
rail decoration is « fair test of age, ea it becomes leas and lees used after- 
warde. Foliaged ornaments surround the semicircular heads of the tympana 
over the doorways avd on the jambs. A semi circular open-work moulding, 
lke basket-work, ia found in the very oldest caves ; but it was so unsuited for 
tone-work, that it wan dropped very early, apd no example of it is knuwa 
after the Obristinn era, The capitals are usaally soulptured with the frluse 
and cornice of Grecian erohitecture; and in other examples, pisin painted 
surfaces fill up the same space. The Buddhist “atambhas" havea “trisula,” or 
a wheel, or emblems of auimels on their capitals; and tho necking consists, 
elther of the honey suckle ornament of the Grecka with the Tonio order, or the 
more porely Buddhist ornament of a flock of sected “bansas” or geese. ‘Tho 
Pers politen capital is also seen on the “Inte” of Asoke’s tiwe, withs neck 
ing of cable ornament, and the “ beed and ree!” of classic art. 

‘The Mehaydna sect commenced to influence the architecture of the caves about 

, the boginaing of the 2nd century after Christ ; but it ie not possible to state with 


















Chapter YIE- 
: i dee, 
Ajanta is probably referred to by Ptolemy, under the name of ee 
“Sazantium,” which is mentioned in connection with Ozene, Tis- 
gura, Nasica and other places." Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim of the 7th century, did not come to Ajanta; but after 
1g Pulakesi the king of Maharashtra at hia capital, he wrote 


an account from hearsay, which may be applied to Ajanta.t 











precision, the exact period at which the tianeition took place. There seems to 
hhave been « pause after the disappearance of the Satekarvis, and there are no caves 
that can with certainty be dated in the 5th century. After thie period, the Mabay! 
niet sculptures become very decided, and it was within the next century and half 
that all the Mabaydnist caves were excavated. In architectme, the grandiose 
design and eimple dotails of the early caver, give place to facades and interiors 
crowded with pillars, carved or paiuted with the most elaborate and minute 
ornamente. The caves prior to the 4th or 5th century do not contain more 
than one conventional figure of Buddha ; and the reduplication of auch images 
cocuis subsequently, when ecalptared figures and paintings began to assume 
great prominence. The rail ornament becomes Jess and less frequent, and dis- 
appears wholly about thia time ; but before the final dooay att in, the scnlptures 
show some technical advance. although they do nt posvers the vigor of 
execution which characterised the oarlier examples. The dagoba is now con- 
fived to obaityas, and has an image of Bnddha attached to itin front. Figures 
of Buddha, or of saints, oooupy the ssnotuaries of vibiras, with Bodhisattvai 
chauri-bosrera; thelatter being frequently accompanied by female figures or 
Baktis, In tho latest Buddhist ornameats, the cella ere ignored; the dagobs 
haw been superseded ; the images become very numerous; and the prominence 
of Buddha ia threatened by Bodhisattva AvalokiteauGra or Padmapdni, The 
doorways are oocasiounliy marvels of elaborate design. The euiinal figures 
disappear from the capitals, and sre replaced ty biackets richly ornamented, 
and filled with figures and representations of the most vaiied kind. The pillera 
become elaborately carved. The old slendor forms disappear, and in some 
of tho caves at Ajente, the pillars are under four tera in heixht ; 
while in Lankésware near Elars, they aro a little more than two diamoters, 
Boe Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples of Indin; History of Eastern 
Architecture, deo. 

© Momoir on the Cave Temples by Dr. Wilson, J. B. A. 8, Bombay Branch, 
Vo. IIL. 

+ Hiouon Theang heard, that ia old times, convent bad been built by Lo- 
han-o-tche-lo (Arhat Atchdra), on the eastern borders of the kingdom, It was 
eitanted in a dark valley in a range of bills, whose summits rose one above 
snotber, and consisted of chains of rocks, two-storeyed peaks, end soarped 
create, Tho monastery was roofed by the upper partof thehili tn whiob it was 
Dnilt, and its stractures and deep halle filled wide openings in the rock, while 
the mouke’ quarters were 100 feet high. There was a 70 fect statoe of Bad- 
dha in the centze, surmounted by seven stone canopies, each three fect spaxt, 
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There aro twenty-nine caves in all, five of which are chaityas and 
tho remainder vihdras ; and the whole of them belong to the Buddhist 
religion. Thoy extend for a third of a mile enst and west, round the 
concave wall of amygdaloid trap ; and vary in height from 35 to 100 
foot above tho bed of the torrent, Numbering thom consecutively 
from tho east ond, the oldest onves are from Nos. VIII. to XUL; 
while the others radiate right and left, almost in the order in which 
they wero excavated. 


‘No uncient remain» in India exhibit such an admirable combination 
of architecture, soulpture, and painting as the Ajanta caves, which 
furnish tho most complete and interesting serics of monuments of the 
kind known, and presont every variety of rtylo of Buddhist art, from 





ond kept sumpended by the power of Loban’s prayers. Representations of the 
events in Ju-laiv’ (Thathigatas) life, during the time he wes a Buddhiat toacher, 
were sculptured on the atone wally round the monastery, and showed the Lappy 
wigns that marked bis rive to the dignity of Ahat or vaint, and the divine 
wonders that followed his entry into niredna, Tuero were stoue elephants 
onteide the convont, to the right and left, which at times, ultered fearful eros 
and shook the oaith. ~See Cove Tomptes of India by Fuigusson and Burges: 

According to Dr. Buau Daji, ono would almost thiuk, that Hiouon ‘Thrang, in 
speaking of the convont of Ava-asila Samghfiéina of Dhanwkatcheke 
(Dhenuka-Katha or Mabe Andhra), was d‘scribiug the oaves of Ajante. ‘Ihe 
age ia as followe:—“ Froin thence to the south, he made 1,00 li, and 
arrived in the kiogdom of Z va-kie-tee-kia (Dhanskat-cheka ?). Est of the 
capital the convent of Fo-po-obi-lo-kia-lan (Purvesila Saimghf:érma) bas been 
built upon « mountain west of the tuwn ; on tho opposite side of the mountain 
the convent O-fa-lo-shi-lo-kis-Jan (Avarasila Semghdi4ma) hae boen constructed. 
An ancient king of this realm had built it to the honour of Baddhe, end 
had diaplayed io it all the maguificonce of the palaces of Tabia (Baktriana), 
"The thick woods by which it was scrroundod, and a multitude of bubbling 
fountains made it a charming abode. Thia convent was protected by tho 
spirite of beaven, and the sages and ssinte loved to walk about it aud to 
inkabit it, Doring the space of 1,000 years, which have followod the nfwwdna 
of Buddba, thousands of lay people and of monks were seep, who came to- 
gether, to spend there the time of retreat daring the rainy sesson. 

At a sms]l distance to the south of the town, there is an enormous rock. 
(Bhavaviveke), the master of the Sastras, dwelt in tie 
Jo (Asursa), waiting for the Tre-shi-pu-sn (Maitreya 
Bodhisattva) to become Buddha, and to dissipate his doubte—J. R. A.B, 
Bombay Branch, Vol. VII. 

‘Mr. Ferguson thivke this account refers to the Amravatti monastery, ct 
the mouth of the Kistas.—Fergusson’s Troe and Serpent Worchip, p. 154. 
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the 2nd century B.C., to the middle of the 7th century A.D. Besides 
the comparative beanty of many of the numerous architectural forme, 
the sculptured ornaments are characterised by a sharpness and 
crispness ; whilo the many paintings resembling fresco, are highly 
illastrative of the goographical relations of India, and the state of 
its ancient aocicty. 


Tho sculptures rauk high as works of art, and the mnjority of Seumtsre. 

them aro religious. The eastorn caves havo the fagades covered 
with very handsome and variod designs ; but tho ornaments in most 
of tho vihdras are found about tho doorways, windows, and the 
openings of sanctuaries ; and consist of malo and fomalo figuron, and 
beantiful frets and scrolls. In modern caves, the walls of the aisles, 
tho columns and ontablatures of pillars, and tho rolic-shrines aro 
coverod with bolts of elaborate tracery, pretty statuattos, lively and 
woll-executed clephants, hunting scenes, human figures and faces, all 
tastefully rondered. 


Tho paintings supply a moro vivid picture of the foolings and Punting. 
aspirations of the Buddhists, during tho poriod of their greatest 
extension in India, than can bo obtained from any other source ; 
and thoir artistic valae is much higher than that of the sculptures, 
Tho walls, coilings, and pillars of nearly all the Buddhist caves, 
appoar to have beon adorned with paintings ; but remains are only 
found in 13 cavos, and the fragments which are of special interest 
occur in caves Nos. 1, IL, 1X, KX, XVL, and XVIL From the 
names of figures, and the style of the alphabetical characters used 
in a few painted inscriptions, it would seem that the older paintings 
Delong to the 2nd contury A.D., while the newer pictures may be 
attributed to the 7th century. The scenes ere generally taken from 
the jatakas and from the legendary history of Buddha, and represent 
the visit of Asita to the infant Buddha, the temptation of Buddha by 
‘Mara and his forces, Buddhist miracles, the jatakes of king Sibi, 
Tndra and Sachi, court scenes, legends of the Négas, hunting 
ponoess pele pieces, &e. Tho paintings have been attributed to 
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Salus" Hossossed of native life, and the general absence of foreign allusions, 


ave VI. 


make it probable that the people who painted the pictures wore 
natives of India. On the other hand, from the common occurrence 
of the Greck fretwork as an ornament, it hos been thought likely that 
tho artisis may have belonged to the school of Baktrian Grecks.* 

Tho following five caves aro among the carlicst at Ajanta, and 
belong to the Hinayéna form of faith. 

Cave VILL. is probubly the oldest oxcavation at Ajanta, The front 
has fallen away, and very little architecture romains by which its 





"See Dr, Bhan Daji in J. R.A. S, Bombay Branch, Vol, VIL ; und uivo 
Mr. Griffiths, as quoted in the Kundesh Qazettecr. 

‘The painting» are not fiescocn in the tne accopration of the term, and the 
mote of work appears to uve been as follows :—Tho rough surface of tho 
walls was first covered with a thin coating of cowdung, miaed with powdered 
trap and rico buske A thin amiooth pluster for the ground colur of the painting 
‘wan next uid, upon which the designs were drawn and then painted. The pillars 
were smoothed with the chircl, and recoive only the ground coating to prepare 
thea for the druwiags. When tho paintings are viewed quito close, they look 
yongh and meaninglova ; but when eeen ut their proper dixtanco of not Iss than 
neven fect, every touch falls into its right placo, and fle Louuty and design of the 
whole becomen apparent. ‘Thero is a gr ‘ut deal in commun betwoen theas paint- 
‘ings und tho works of the Italian artinis of the 14th century Both of thei 
pay little attention to the science of art, and tho subject shows n genoral cruwd- 
ing of figutron, on if a truthfol rathor than a buautifal reatering of @ story were 
Ake principal obyjoot ; bat beauty is not dincurded, although it is not the primary 
anotive of repronontation. The strength of light and shado is subdued, and the 
wholo lng a look of fatness which ix suited to mural docoration. ‘The rendering 
of billy, rivors, sea, houses, &o. aro conventional ; but this is the exception, and 
moot of the objects are treated faithfully. Religions subject, and scenes of 
every day life, such as preparing food, oarrying water, buying and selling, proces 
nions, bunting scenes, elephant fights, monand women singing, dancing, and 
playing on musical instrumeuts are most gracofully depleted, and could only 
have beon drawn by men of keen observation and retentive memories. The 
action of the bands conveys the particular expression the artist intended ; end 
the drossos are distinctive of tho classes represented. ‘The drawings have life in 
thom, and for purposes of art education, no betterexamples can bo placed before 
en Indian student. The human faces are full of expression,—the limbs are drawn 
with grace and action, the flowers bloom, the birds soar, and the beasts spring, or 
fight, or patiently carry burdens. Ths sameness of detail, end the way in which, in 
inany canes, a.story runs on from « painting, and ix continued in the sculpture, 
seem to point out that the sculptuzesand the paintings are the work of the same 

stiste.— Indian Antiquary, Vols, IJ. and III. 
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age can be discovered ; but its position, which is the lowest on the , dinfa.” 


rock, is an almost certain indication of ite antiquity. It consists of a °°"? Y"" 
small vihtra, with o hall 82 feet 4 inches wide, 17 feet deep, and 
10 feet high. There ara two cells at cach end, and two on cither 
side of the antechamber to the shrine. The sanctuary is entered by a 
low door, and contains only 2 stone bench at the back. 

Cave IX. is ono of tho carliest chaityas yot discovered in cxwe IK. 
Wostorn India, ‘Tho open screen of the arch was in wood, and the 
remainder of the front in stone; but the facade shows cloarly the 
imitation of wooden forma, as they wore in use before the Christian 
era. Thochaityn is 45 foot decp, by 22 feet 9 inchos wide, and 23 fuct 
2 inches high. The planis square; the aisles are flat-roofed and 
lighted by windows ; and tho pillars slope an inch or two inward4 
from bottom to top. The dato of the chaitya may be assumed to bo 
about 100 B.C. A colonnade all round divides the nave from the 
aislos ; and at the far ond tho pillars form a somi-cirenlar apse, in tho 
centre of which stands the dagoba. Tho baso of the dagoba is a plain 
eylinder, 7 feet in diameter and 5 feot high; and the domo is 6 foct 
4 inchos in diameter and 4 feet high. The square capital on tho top 
is 1} feet high, and is carved on the sides with tho Buddhist ruil 
pattern. It reprosentg a relic box, crowned by six plain filleta, each 
projecting over tho one below ; and it probably supported a wooden 
umbrella. Inside tho entrance are two pillars, which are square 
below and above, and octagonal in the middle. The navo 
has twenty-one plain octagonal columns, without base or capital, 10 
feet 4 inches high, and supporting an ontablature 6 feet 8 inches 
deep. The vaulted roof was originally fitted with wooden ribs ; but 
the aisles are flat-roofed, and sre an inch higher than the columns, 
A window opens into each aisle ; and over the front doorway is the 
great window, of horse-shoe form, 11} fest high, with an inner arch 
92 feet high, just above the front pillars of the nave. The great arch 
has horizontal ribs, five of which project on each ‘side in yhe direction 
of the centre, while eleven above project in a vertical direction. The 
barge-board is wider than usual and perfectly plain, but it was 
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* probably plastered, and its ornament wan reproduced in painting. 


A terrace on the sill is 2} fect wide, and has a low parapet in front, 
wrought in the Buddhist rail pattorn, Anothor torrace outside ia 3¢ 
fect wide, and extends the whole width of the cave. The front of 
the cavo is ornamented with patterns of the window itself, as the 
Jattor must have appeared, with a wooden frame of lattice work in the 
arch. <A colossal figuro of Baddha is on the wall at each ond at 
right angles to the facade. Tho fow figures of Buddha in the facade, 
and even the dagobas at the ends of the side walls, aro of vory 
much lator date than the cave, and belong to tho 5th century. 
Dagobas and figures of Buddha havo also beon sculptured in the 
faces of the side walls Jooking into the court ; and again to tho loft of 
tho facade, a amall chapel has figures of tho latest Mahayana type. 
The porch has fallon away, and had two struts of a wvoden appear- 
‘ance supporting a cornice. Tho walls and pillars have boon hewn 
quite smooth, and a very thin coating of plaster or paint has beon put 
on them. Tho paintings consist of traces of buildings, and six 
figures of Buddha on the left wall, cach with a triple umbrella, On 
the back wall aro figuros of Buddha variously engaged, with disciplos, 
worshippers, a dagoba, &c., all of high artistic merit, and of older 
date than the gonorality of the paintings. Portions of painting of at 
Teast threo different ages can be detected. On the front wall, over 
tho loft window, are two layors of paintings; and a fragment 
ef the lower or older painting, which has been laid bare, 
contains the jataka of Sibi réja, giving his eyes to Indra, who 
appeared in tho form of a mondicant to test him." Another 

© The following detuils aro from an account by Mr. Griffiths, who made 
copics of theso paintings. Tho dresses, heavy jewelry, carrings, necklaces, 
bracelcta, and head-dresacs of tho lowor ‘painting, resemble the style repronent- 
‘ed in tho Sanchi ond Amravatti toper, and in the earliest sculptures discover 
ed ot Mathura. Thoy ore probubly not later than the time of Gautawiputre 
of the letter half of the 2nd century A.D. 

Over the left window of the cave, om the inside of the front wall, is » 
version of the iegend of Sibi rfja. A chief sits with ons foot on the ground 
and the other on 4 seat, wearing = broad heavy neck-chain with large oblong 


jewels tipped over it, large earrings, and « high torben with a knob in 
front. On his wrist are four massive rings, and on his arm is a large bracelet. 
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piooe in the same style, extends from the front wall some way down (iaiin = 

the left side wall. On the back wall isa large fragment of later date; 





‘Four men and a woman stand befme him ; end two men ae behind, ono om 
either side, In tho hack gaonnd to tho left, two men coine iz with high tur- 
hans, broad necklaces san though oblong jewels, heavy chased braccets on 
the wit, and long narrow wautcloths ; while one of them has very large 
oblong canings. Above is a flying figuie, perhapa Indra, similaly drowed. 
Over the lintel are tho heads of two Buddhas, of later date ; anit to the left 
are two mon peated under an Asoka tice, on a hill, The painting over the 
doo is mote recent. 

Proce: ding along the left wall from the front, aro six Buddhas with threo 
umbrellas each. ‘Tho pillars contain 1eho sbrines of sitting and standing 
Buddhas, Theto are also some traces of buildings, end 2 samt of tomplo can 
be made out. Tho wall bclow bas been painted in « lato: style. The roof haw 
beon divided into a double row of squaicn, with a rosctio in et On the 
back wall, Buddha is sitting on a hill to the eatiome right with two div- 
ciples before him, and a thiid figmo stands in the back ground. At Buddha's 
right is a hottle ; and a figure bends forward below him, powing something 
from 2 bottle into a small vowel A Buddha stands neai a palaco tu the 
right, and faces the opposite dircction, holding an elms bowl. A young 
Deggar is in font of him: and there aro tlnco other beggar,—one of whom 
woars a beard and @ top-knot head-dievs ; while a bottle 1a hung on 4 tripod 
behind them Aman on a ladder, axconding to the upper flnor of the palace, 
reooives @ pitcher fiom tho shontders of ancther to tho left; and o third, 
also with a pitcher,—is climbing tho Isddor to tho tight, Noxt to 
this in a fall) Bodhisattva, with bis right band raised, and weaning a 
top-knot bead bess. Hc has a bottle m_ his left hand, a deer-shin over his loft 
shoulder, and a white waust loth ronad Lis lume snepondod by a green ribbon 
Awhite byt curounded with a hilo is above to the right. Then comes a 
Buddha in the teaching attitude, seated on a throne, with his fect on # lotus ; 
and below an obliterated inscription. ‘Two cicldy jewelled attendants stand 
behind (he thru, holding fly-flaps , and im the foreground to the tight, o figue 
ina top knot he wl-disss aad sti ped robe, holds a vossel in which mao flowers, 
while a gidund hings from Ins huge. Below sits a chief with a square crown 
and hw wife ms besidt hon. To the nght 1s 4 Buddba sitting on a lotus, with an 
umbrlle hung with attngs of poails, and @ nunbus over his head, fiom which 
jesue flames. His hah 1 shot, cmly, and cusp ;he holds hisiobo with the luft 
hand, and hia tight hand hangs dowa before him, with the palm turned up, At 
his foot ia small beggar, and behind hima is @ portion of the striped diese of tho 
wumbiollu-holder. Inthe next compartment, a Buddha sit. on an elaborately 
ornamented vbrone, with 4 bulo round his head, and his fect ona lotus, the stalk 
of which iv hekl by two small Néga figures with snake toils. There was an 
inscription below, but very httle of it remains. Two richly dressed figures holding 
fly-flaps stand beside Buddha ; the one on the left has also s thunder-bolt ; and 
achief and his wife are sitting on the samoside. The chief wesrs o high equare- 
topped crown, ond is looking up st Buddhe, intent on ell thatis said; while hie 
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while the paintings on the pillars and other parta of the walls 
apparently belong to the 5th or 6th century A.D, There are some 
painted Sanskrit inscriptions, mostly donative, but they are too frag- 
mentary to be intelligible. A portion of an older Pali inscription ia 
on the back wall. 

Vihéra XII. is about the same age as the last ; but the front, which 
perhaps contained a verandah, has fallon away. Tho hall, 864 fect 
squaro, has four cells on cach of the threo inner sides; and eloven of 
these have double beds with raised pillows, The sills and lintels of 
the doorways have holes for pivot hinges, and so have the jambs for 
fastenings. ‘The ornamenta consist of seven horse-shoo arches ropre- 
senting chaitya windows, four over the doorways and three over the 
niches between thom. A string course with the Buddhist rai! pattern 
runs below the arches; and the three cells on the right sido also 
contain some ornament, A short inscription in three linca is 
seen to tho left of one of the doors in the back wall. Apparently it 
records the gift of the cave by a bannia or trader. 





wife looks appontingly to him, Above them, a hoavenly musician over a ledge 
points to Buddha ; und before tho chief in a disciple bowing with cloned handi. 
A beggar on the right kneels and makos obeitance ; and xv do two dixciples, the 
younger of whom haw o striped scarf over his left shoulder, and tho other wears 
a robo like Buddha. There wero two more figures richly drossed, but. they me de- 
stroyed. In the next fragmont, Sakya Muni site with bie fost on a ntoul in the 
teaching attitude, and beneath is an obliterated inscription. A fair figure, with 
jewelry, thin scarf, and waistcloth, stands on tho right holding a fiy-fop ; 
‘and treo mmall figures sit before Sakya Muui making prosonts, the one on the lett, 
offering a flower, tho one in the contre making @ moie substantial present, and. 
the third bolding the bands op in the nttitude af prayer. A tall Sukya Muni standa 
gracefully on s Jotus further to the left, A couplo of little boggara nit beforo him, 
towards whose heads he stretcher his right hand, the palin of which contains tho 
emblom of the wheel. His left hand holdse portion of his robs, ard anorna- 
ental glory is behind his head; while two childron come with offerings 1o 
pay him homage. A fragmont, probubly of « fly-flap bearer, is on the right ; 
and in the foreground noxt to this is e child, tallying with one on the extreme 
Jeft. Portions of umbrellas can be traced over the two figures of Sakya Munf, 

A large fragmont of painting occurs on the triforiam to the right of the 
relic shrine, but only umbrellasand some tall figures oan bo made out, Further 
forward are more Buddhas, sitting and standing under umbrellas, with attendants, 

-An old painting on the front wall to the right ban been covered by « later 
painting, but neither is intelligible. 
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Cave XIII, is a Bhikshnk’s room, and is almost wholly without 
architectural form. Its front has fallon away ; and the hall is 135 
feet by 16} feot, and 7 fect high. There are seven cells, three on 
the left side, two on the back, and two on the right side, all of which 
contain stone beds characteristic of an carly age, The walls are 
polished, but not chiselled, and are perfectly smooth, showing that they 
wore not intonded to be painted or plastered. 


Cavo X. is the second chaitya, and tho largost of its kind at Ajanta. 
Tho facade has entirely fallen away, but it was probably at first of wood, 
and ata lator date the lowor portion of it was built of vory largo bricks. 
The roof of the nave was adorned with wooden ribs; but the aisles have 
stono ribs carved in imitation of wood,—a comparatively modern feature, 
and tho first step towards the architectural changes of the Mahaydéna 
eaves, which have stone ribs both in the nave and in the aisles. The 
cavo ia also higher up tho rock than No. IX., and was evidontly 
subsequent to tho Jattor. It is 41 feet 1 inch by 95 feet 6 inches, 
and 36 feet high ; and its inner end is semicircular. The colonnade 
that surrounds the navo is likewise arranged in a semicircle. Tho 
columns, thirty-five in number, wore originally plastered and painted, 
and aro plain octagons, 14 fect high, without bases or capitals, Over 
thom risos a plain entablaturo 9% fect deep, from which springs the 
arched roof ribbed with wood, rising 124 feet more, with a span of 
234 foot. Tho aisles aro 6 feet wide, and have half-arched roofs, 
ribbed in the rock. The dagoba is without any ornament, and stands 
on a baso 15} feet in diameter. Its dome is rather more than haif a 
sphero, and supports a capital, consisting of an imitation box, covered 
hy a series of thin equare elabs, each projecting a little over the ono 
below it. An inscription in front of the great arch, to the right side, 
is in Maurya characters of the first half of the second century before 
Christ. It records that the cave front was the gift of Katahadi, the 
ron of the wife of the Wasishtha family.* There is another 


inscription painted over an older work on the waills, but the characters _ 





© See Archmological Survey of Western India, Vol. IV, 


Arahitectare, 


im. 
Atanta Caves 
‘Cave XIE, 


Cave X. 


